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S we abound with Roman Hiſteri i, it may naturally be expect- 
ed that I ſhould firſt give ſome Account of the Motives which 
induced me to undertake this I now preſent the Reader with. 

Many of the Hiſtories in Queſtion are ſo very voluminous, that 
they ate no ways fit for thoſe, for whom the following is more im- 
mediately deſigned z I mean our YouTH, Wh? as they are taught 
a variety of things, ought not to have their Memories ſo much load- 
ed with any ſingle one, as may be of Pcejulice to their attaining 
the ref}. On the other Side, ſome of theſe Hifto:ies are written in 
i curſory a Manner that they are but like Indexes; and 'tis well 
knouwa, that as theſe are very dry end unpleaſiag, fo they convey 
very imperfect Ideas to the Mind of a Learner, and conſequently 
contribute very little to his real Improvement. | 

My; Buſineſs therefore was, to ſteer a middle Courſe ; not to dra 
my Pic ure (the Subject uf it being iv extenſive) ſo very large, as 
right prevent the Eye from taking in every Part of it with Eaſe ; 
nor on the contraiy, to delineate it ſo much in Miniature, as might 
mike it almoſt imperceptible. Or in other Words, I judged it would 
be proper, neither to make my Hiſtory fo copicus as our bu'ky ones, 
nor ſo conciſe 25 our Epitomes. 

The weſt Piece we have of the latter Kind, is that which the 
late ingenious Mr, Th:mas Drown traniated (with Amendments} 
from the French, I need not ſpeak in Commendation of a Book, 
which has been fo favourably received. However it may be ob- 
ferved, that his is properly but a Sketch of the Roman Hiflary 5 
end conſequently cannot give the requiſite Satisfaction to young Per- 
ſuns of an inquilitive Turn of Mind, who are not contented with 
tne bare Shadow or Heads of Things, but love to ſee them exhi- 
{ited in a proper Length, and to be informed of the Springs of the 
ſeveral Actions. 

Another Motive of my drawing up the enſuing Sheets was, the 
many Lights which have been thrown into. the Reman Hiſtory, ſince 
the Time that the Epitomes in our Language were written. As this 
was an Advantage which my Predecellors in this way had not, and 
I have made .he beſt uſe of them in my Power, I preſume that this 
Circumſtance will give my Work a Merit, (tho' almoſt foreign to 
m/ſelf, which theirs cannot boaſt, | 

o proceed to the Method and the Materials I had for compiling 
this Hiſtory. I choſe to do it by Queltion and Anſwer, as it is found 
by Experience to be moſt agreeable to DAH. This poſſibly may a- 
rite from its having an Air of Converſation ; for as they take ſo 
much Delight in talking together, tis no Wonder that they ſhould 
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be beſt pleaſed with a Hiſtory that is caſt into the Form of a Dialogue. 
Beſides the ancient Authors I have conſulted, I alſo peruſed very 
carefully ſuch of the moſt eminent among the Mcderns, as have 
written either profeſicd!y, or occaſionally, of the Reman Affairs; and 
particularly Mr. De Sr. Ewremeant, Sir Richard Steele, Dr. Kennet, 
the, Autker of the RefieQtions on the Grandetr and Declenſion of 
the Reimar, the late Fresch Tranſiator of Euireprus with Notes, 
Abbe Vertet, Mr. Reiilin, and Mr. Ecbard. 

The four laſt have been of more immediate Service to me, and ac- 


1 


cordingij I have mide free with them, which I hope will not be thought 


a Crime, as they furniſhed me with ſuch excellent Materials, and 


as I o fairly acknowledge it. There is fo much Wiſdom and Sagaci- 


ty in the Reflection: of Albe Ferrer, fo much Beauty and Integrity 


in thoſe of Mr. Rallin, that I mult have been thought very injudi- 
cious, or very Ignorant, had I omitted Paiticulars, which form the 
greateſt Fmbeli:ſkment of the following Sheets. 

In a Word, there are very few Obſcrvations of my own, and all 
my Materials are borrowed ; fo that ſhould this Hiſtory meet with 
ſome little Favour, the only Merit I can claim will be that of having 
compiled tolerably well, which, by the Way is a laborious Taſk, 
thoꝰ it may not add much to the Reputation of a Writer, 
However, that I may not be thought a greater Plagiary than [ 
really am, it may be proper to take Netice, that thoſe Paſſages 
which I have copied verbatim from Mr. Rollins Ancient Hiſtory, prin- 
ted for Meſſ. Ku pten, (a Work that can never be too much ap- 
piauded) were tranſlated by me from that Author; ſo that I only 
transfer part of my own Poſſeſſions te agother Place, and conſequent- 
ly cannot be accuſed of Theft for ſo doing, 

I have introduced all ſuch of the Reman Cu ſtoms into my Hiſtory, 
as were abſolutely neceſſary for the better Illuſtration of it; ard 
without which many Paſſages v ould have been obſcure, or but im- 
perfectly underſtood. I choſe to blend them with the Work, rather 


than tothrow them apart, as I always bed an opportunity to inſert 


them n-turally, and es it would be leſs interruption to the Reader 
in bis Peruſal of the Hiſtory. 

With rcip-Q 1 the Chronology, as it contributes ſo much to the 
Perſpicuity of a Work of this Kind, I have been as accurate as poſ- 
ſible en that Head. 


Tho' this History is calculated more immediately for the Service 


of Nuth, it perhaps will be found not altogether improper for Per- 
ſons, eo are me to Years of Diſcretion ; as I have expatiated 
much more on the Raman Affairs than any Author who has vritin 
tue Way, 


The great Fncouragerrent which my Hiſrry of England bas met 


with, lays me under the Higheſt Obligations to the Public; and I 


ſhall think myſelf very happy, if what is here offered ſhould be 


thought ſome lit le Proof, that I am not altogether forgetful of them. 
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Moſt celebrated HISTORIANS: 
B O OK I. Chap. Lit 
The ORIGIN of the Romans: + 
= (AN. Mov. 2824.) A wp x 


| | | | BY 1» | 
9. O whom do this famous People owe 
their Original? 8 
A. To MAneas, the Son of Aucbiſes, 
by Venus. :F . 
9. In what manner? a iM ir s 
A. Troy being deſtroyed by the Greeks, Mueas, with 
an inconfiderable number of followers, had the good 
fortune to eſcape the general devaſtation. Sailing from 
his native country, after a long and troubleſome voy- 
age, and meeting with a great variety of adventures, he, 
three Years after the deſtruction of the above-mentioned 
City, and above 400 years before the- uilding of Rome, 
| A 2 landed 
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landed in a part of ah, then called Latium ; and at this 
time Campagna di Rima. Here, addreſſing Lavinia. 
daughter to Latinus, King of that Country, he married 
her; having beſt killed in a Duel, Turnus, King of the 
Rutali, his Rival. The Crown devolving on /Eneas, 
after the demiſe of his Father-in-law, he remov'd the 
imperial Seat from Laurentum to Lavinium, a City he had 
built in honour of his royal Conſort. But engaging g in 
a bloody war with Mezenius, a King of the Hetrurians 
or Tu/cans, he was ſlain, aſter having reigned but four 
years 

; 2. Who ſacceeded Zneas ? 

A. Aſcanius, his ſon IS a former wile : But Lav: nin, 
being left with child by rens, fled out of fear, into 
tle Woods, and was there delivered of a fon, who, 
from the place of his Birth, was called S- ei Thir- 
ty years after the building of Lavinium, A canius refign- 
ed it to his Mother-in-law, and founded Alba-Longa, 
which made his feat. 

ad Eſcanius any chidten? 

| 4. He had a Son, called Ialus, from hn . fa- 
mous family of the Fulii ſprung. This ſon, after his 

mother's deceaſe contended with Sy/vius for the Throne; 
but the People thinking that it belonged to Lutinus's race, 
beſtowed it on Sylvius, and the Prieſthood on Iulus, in 
whoſe Family it thenceforward continued. After Sy/- 
vius, ſucceeded 13 Kings of the ſame race for near 400 
years, who all made gba their Capital, and many of 
them were likewiſe called Sy/vius. Thete Kings were as 
follow ;: nens Sylvins, who reigned 31 years, Latinus 
51, Aba 39, Capetus I. 26, Capzs 28, Capetus II. 13, 
Tiberinus 8, Agprippa 24, Alladius 19, Aventinus 37, 
Procas 23, "Amulins 42, and Numitor Lis brother, who 
was the laft King of Alba. 
— * there a good harmony between the two bro- 

S . 

A. No. Amwlins, being jealous of the power of his 
elder brother Numitor, rebelled againſt, and drove him 
from the Throne. And, to ſecure it to himſelf and his 
Poſterity, he obliged llia, or-Rhea Sylvia, his brother's 
only daughter, to take the oP! VI a Veſtal Virgin ; 
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(3) 
in order that ſhe might be forced either to lead a Life of 
perpetual Virginity, or ſuffer an ignominious and cruel 
death, in caſe the violated it. 
9. Had this precaution the deſired effect? 4 
A. No. For Rhea Sylvia, ſome time after, giving 
way to the frailty of nature, proved with child ; an 
to ſcreen her guilt, (as was but too often the cuſtom 
in thoſe ages) pretended that ſhe had been overpower'd 
in a dream, by the charms and careſſes of the God 
Mars, who, the ſaid, appeared to her in the midſt of 
Thunder and Lightning. A ſuppoſed commerce with 


Deities, fo far from reflecting diſhonour on a Virgin, 


was thought glorious : and the general prevalence of 
this abſurd opinion, gave opportunity for the carrying 
on a multitude of Intrigues. But What is more proba- 
ble, this young Veſtal going one day to draw ſome wa- 
ter in 2 little wood, (conſecrated by the Albans to Mars) 
to be employed in the ſacrifices of the Goddeſs fa ; 
ſhe was raviſhed by an armed man, (perhaps by Amulius) 
who aſſumed the name and Character of the above 
mention'd God. | 

9. Was not Rhea Sylvia delivered of twins? 

A. Yes. Romulus and Remus. 

How did Amulius behave on this occaſion ? 

A. Exaſperated at the news, he condemn'd his niece 
to die; but, at the interceſſion of Anibo, his only daugh- 
ter, this ſentence was changed into perpetual impriſon- 
ment, and ſhe was — of the two Children above- 
mentioned. As for the infants, he commanded them, 
either to be thrown into the Tiber, after having been 
put into a little wooden baſket; or elſe, to be car- 
ried and left in a ſtrange place where there was no 
probability of their meeting with any relief. How- 
ever, the man who was ordered to execute this cruel 
command, left them at the foot of a tree, on the 
Bank of the Tiber. Here they were diſcovered by 
Fauftulus the King's Shepherd; who knowing no- 
thing of the plot, took the infants and carried: them to 
Acca Laurentia, his wife, and bid her nurſe them ab 
her own Children. | 

2. Is not this incident alſo related with the air of a 


fable ? A.4 A.. Tis: 


* 
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A. Nis ſaid, that the Tiber, out of reverence for 
their birth, wafted them back (after they had been ex- 
poſed on its ſtream) to ſhore. That a ſhe-wolf paſſing 
by the place where the Children lay, ſtopped to give 
them ſuck ; and growing afterwards fond of them, de- 
tended them from other wild beaſts. This Fiction 
aroſe from Fauſiulus's Wife having formerly been a 
common proſtitute, called in Latin, Lupa. Another 
fabulous Stary is, That a Wood-pecker divided the fond 
cares of the She Wolf on the above-mentioned occaſion, 


by carrying them ears of corn in her Bill. 


. What became afterwards of the Children:? 

A. They employed themſelves in the generous ex- 
ercites of hunting, racing, taking of robbers, c. and 
being informed of their exalted birth, they were aſham- 
ed to confine their reputation to a lowly cottage ; after 
which, a quarrel ariſing between them and ſome of Au- 
mitor's Herdſmen, Remus was taken priſoner, and brought 
beſore their Maſter to be examined. Numitor being in- 
formed, from Remus himſelf, of the ſurprizing circum- 
ſtances of his fortune and education, naturally imagined 
him to be one of his Grandſons who had been expaſed ; 
and was ſoon confirmed in his ſuppoſition, by the arti- 
val of Fauſtulus and Romulus. 

2. What was the reſult of this Diſcovery ? 
A. The whole affair being now laid open, a Conſul- 
tation was held ; when gaining over to their Party a 
ſufficient number of the diſaffected Citizens of Alba, 
they contrived to furprize Amulius, and reſtore Numitor 
to the Throne; which deſign was afterwards executed 
happily by the death of the Tyrant. : ; 
Are not many of the above mentioned Inci- 
dents fabulous ? 

A. Yes. And they very probably, were invented 
by the ancient Hiſicrians, to create the greater reve- 
rence for the City of Rome; particularly, that circum- 
ſtance which ſelates to the miraculous preſervation of 
ts Founders. 
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BOOK I. Chap. II. 


| The Building of the CITY. (Ax. Mu. 3261.) 


9. ROM whom was Rome called ? 3 
A. From Romulus. He and his Brother Re- 
mus had no ſooner reſtored their Grand-father Numitor 
to his Throne, but they were deſirous of procuring one 
for themſclves ; Alba being become diſtaſteful to them, 
becauſe they could not govern it. Taking therefore 
their Foſter-father with them, and as many People as 
they could aſſemble, they began to lay the foundation of 
a new Town, on the very ſpot where they had paſs'd 
their infant years. | 
. How came Romulus to name the City ? 

A. The two Brothers having agreed, that he who ſaw 
the moſt favourable oy (taken from the Flight of 
Birds) ſhould build the City on his Hill; Remus went on 
the Aventine Hill, where he ſaw fix Vultures ; a little 
after which Romulus aſcended the Palatine Hill, and 
there ſaw, or pretended to fee, twelve Vultures ; where- 
upon he cauſed the Circumference of the City to be 
trac'd round the ſame Mountain. Rome was ſuppoſed 
to be founded the Eleventh of the Kalends of May (April 
21) 431 Years after the deſtruction of Trey, and 752 be- 
fore Chriſt. This Spot which was watered by a fine Ri- 
ver, and fo advantageouſly ſituated for Commerce; in 
Favour of which Heaven had ſuch vaſt Deſigns in Store 
and which was to extend its Empire over the whole 
known World, was at that Time, a frightful Defart ; 
where was ſeen an almoſt inacceſſible high Foreſt, and 
ſome Paſture Grounds in the Neighbourhood of it. 

2. What happen'd after this? 

A. R:mulus, now 18 Years of Age, had ſcarce trac'd 
this Plan, but, deſirous of reigning alone, he waters it 
with his Brother's Blood. The Charms of fovereion 
Power dazzle his Eyes, and prompt him to diſſolve - 


ſacred Band of fraternal Tenderneſs. Are we then to 


wonder that this City, thus founded in the midſt of 
Diſcord, ſhould afterwards have annoyed the whole Uni- 
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verſe ; that it ſhould have carried the Horrors of War 
into all Countries; ſhould have ſacrifced the Liberties 
of every Nation to its Ambition ; and at laſt, having 
nothing left to conquer, that it ſhould turn its Arms in- 
ward, and labour at its own Deſtruction? 

9. What are we told particularly concerning Remus's 
Death? | 

A. That happening to ridicule the Smallneſs of the 
Ditch which Romulus had cauſed to be made, and leap- 
Ng over it, he was killed by one of the Workmen, 
(or by one Celer, a Tribune) who, with a Rake, beat 
out his Braias. Others lay, That Romulus himſelf perpe- 
trated this horrid Deed. | 

Q. Did not Romulus endeavour to make ſome Atone- 
ment ior this Fratricide ? 

A. A Peſtilence breaking out after the Murder of Re- 
mus, the Oracle was conſulted, which gave this Anſwer, 


„That they muſt appeaſe the Hanes of Remus,” which 


Romulus accordingly attempted to do. The City of Rome 
contain'd at frſt about a Thouſand Houſes, was near a 
Mile in Compals, and had a ſmall Territority belong- 
ing to it, about 7 or 8 Miles in Length. 


BOOK I. Chap. III. 
The REGALSTATE. Guta ning the 
Spare of 245 Tears. 


ROMULUST. King ihe Romans, 
Containing 47 Tens. (ANN. Row. 1.) 


9. YN what manner did Romulus obtain the Throne ? 
| A. After the Death of Remus he was recog- 
niz'd King by al! his Followers. 

9. What methods did R-mulns take to people his City? 

A. He opened a publick Ahlum in a little Wood, 
Ranging near the Tarpeian Fortreſs. In this Sanctuary, 
Criminals of all kinds were permitted to fly for Refuge, 
by which mean: it was ſoon filled; and Romulus inter- 
mixed theſe new Comets with the inconfiderable Num- 
ber of Men he had brought with him. 

©. What 


(7) 
9. What was his next Care ? | | . 
A. Perceiving that he bad very few ſemale Subjecte; 
and all the Nations round refuſing to let their Women re- 
ſide in his Dominions, whereby Rome was in Danger of 
expiring with its firſt Inhabitants, he had Recourſe to a 
Stratagem. He invited all the neighbouring Nations to 
certain Games called “ Conſualia, which were to be ſo- 
lemnized in Honour of Neptune. But whilſt the Sabine 
Virgins were fixed attentively on the Sight, Romulus gave 
the Signal, when immediately the Romans carried off 683, 
Virgins, and afterwards married them, 
J. Did not this Action engage him in ſeveral Wars? 
A. The Ceninenſians, the Antemnates, and Ciſtrumniam, 
wore the firſt who drew the Sword againſt him, and were 
deteated in ſeveral Engagements, Romulus flew in Battle, 
with his own Hand, Acron their King, after which he 
ſet out for Rome, followed by his Army; himſelf cloath'd 
with the Spoils bf this Monarch, and crowned with Lau- 
rel, enter d that City ; when baiting on Mount Capit:- 
linus, he hung thoſe Spoils on an Oak, which he dedi- 
cated to Jupiler Feretrius . Thus this Manner of bo- 
nouring victorious Generals, which Romans afterwards 
carried to ſo exalted a Pitch of Magnificence owed its 
firſt Inſtitution to Romulus. 
= VL Was this the only War in which Romulus was en- 
43 . 7 | 
oF w_ The Sabines marched afterwards to Rome, and 
poſſeſſed hemſelves of Mount Capitelinus by the Trea- 
chery of Tarpcia, whole Father had the Cuſtody of it, 
1 and from whom that Mountain was afterwards called. 
1 Tarpeia had delivered up the Capitol, upon Condition 
| that the Sabines ſhould give her the golden Bracelets 
which they wore on their Arms; but, inſtead of per- 
forming their Agreement, they cruſh'd her to Death un- 
der their Shields, and cut the Garriſon to Pieces. The 
Sabines were juſt going to Storm the City; and Romulus 


being 


* Vide the Pantheon under the Article Neptune, 


arbere theſe Games are explained. 


4 14 called a ferendo, 4% bear, or rather from ferite, 
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being no longer able to ſuſtain the Vigour of their 
Attacks, was imploring the Aſſiſtance of Jupiter, (he 
yowing to build a Temple in his Honour) when the 
Sabine Women, who were married to the Remans, (by 
the Advice of Herfilia, Wife of Ramulas) appear'd 
in the midſt of the two Armies, in deep Mourning, 
their Hair diſhevel'd, and their Eves bath'd in Tears; 
fondly claſping their young Infants the deareſt Pledge 
of their alliance. f 78 

2. Was not this productive of very happy Effects? 

A. At this tender Spectacle both ſides threw down 
their Arms; and it produced an Alliance, by which 
the two Nations were incorporated, and formed but 
one. The Sabines came and inhabited Rome, which was 
made the Capital of the united Kingdoms; and Tatius 
ſharing the ſupreme Authority with KRomr-{us, was kill'd, 
after having ſwayed the Sceptre fix Years in Conjunction 
with that Monarch. | 

9. Was Romulus engaged in no other Wars? 

A. Yes, againſt the Fidenatzes and Veientes, over 
whom he was always victorious. , | 

9. What did this Monarch immediately after he 
had built his little City? | 

A. He divided the People into three Parts, which 
were called Tribes; and each Tribe into ten Curie, 
The latter were like our Pariſhes, and the former like 
our wards. The Curie were likewiſe ſubdivided into 
ten Decuriæ. For many Years the People gave their 
Votes ſingly, according to the Curiz.; and the Majority 
of theſe were reckoned the Reſolution of the whole Af- 
ſembly, which was called Comitia Curiata. , 

9. What other Didlinctions did Romulus'make ? 

A. He divided his Subje&s, according to their Ho- 
nour and Dignity, into Patricians and Pliebeians, The 
former were to take care of religious Rites, to bear Of- 
fices, adminiſter Juſtice, and aſſiſt the King in his Go- 
vernment; the latter to plough the Fields, feed Cattle, 
and follow Trades The Patricians were Patrons to the 
Pleleians, whoſe Suits it was their duty to manage; and 
to take care of them as their own Children. 1 he Ne- 
beiuns, who, on this Occaſion, were called Clients, 

were 


Eg 


were to aſſiſt their Patrons with Money on many Oc» 
caſions; to ranſom them or their Sons if taken Pri- 
ſoners, c. Romulus choſe, out of the Patricians 100 
Men (to whom he afterwards added another 100) to 
aſſiſt him in the Adminiſtration ; and this Number he 
called a Senate, and the Members of it Patres Conſcripti. 
The Legions (fo called at- eligende, becauſe they were 
ſelect. Men) which before were compoſed of 30co Men, 
were, by this King, increafed to 4000 but they after- 
wards conſiſted of an indefinite Number. Hie alſo ap- 
pointed, once in nine Days, a Market, which from 
thence was called Nundin. 
2. Did not Komalus ſettle the Authority of King, Se- 
nate, and People? | 
4. Yes. And he afterwards appointed 300 young 
Men to guard his Perſon, and called them Celeres from 
their Swiftneſs. Beſides theſe, he bad for his Attendants 
| 12 Lifors or Sergean's, who puniſhed Offenders, and 
5.58, executed his Commands. In this manner Romulus ſet- 
1 tled the State with the utmoſt Induſtry and Prudence, 
9. In what manner did this Monarch come to his 
* A. Towards the cloſe of his Reign, he began to grow 
3 very arbitrary, which drew upon him the hatred of the 
Senate. Twas thought, that the Senators aflzfiinated 
71 him, to free themſelves from his tyrannical Sway ; and 
a that each of them carried off a Piece of his Body under 
3 his Robe. Some Days after his Death, Junius Praculus, 
E. one of the principal among the Nobility, ſwore lolemnly, 
1 that Romnlys appeared to him the Night before, and had 
7 declared, that he would be worthipped under the Name £ 
of 2uirinus Upon this, a Temple was built in Honour 3 
i of that Monarch on one of the ſeven Hills, which, | 
2 from theace, was called Luirinalis, 
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NU APOMur III s, II. Ling , Rome. 


Including (with the Interregnum) | 44 Years. 
(ANN, Rom. 38.) 


9. # what did Numa Pomfilius owe his Acceſ- 
on? 
A. To his Virtue and Merit, which were greatly re- 
nowned in all the Neighbourhood of Cures, a City of 
the Sabines, 
2. Were not the Citizens very much divided in the 
Choice of a Monarch ? 
A. Yes. But to prevent theſe Diſcords from occa- 


fioning Anarchy and Confuſion in the State, the Senate 


divided themſelves into Decuries, or Tens, and agreed 
that the Decury which was choſen by Lot, ſhould ex- 
erciſe the regal Dignity for 50 Days, each Nan govern- 
ing in his tura five Days ; the Authority then devolved 
to another Decury, and this was called Interregnum. 
But the People, a Year after, growing weary of this 
kind of Government, reſolved to elect a King. | 

2. Did not this give occafion to great Contentions be- 
tween the Romans and Sabines? 

A. Yes. And it falling, at laſt, to the Romans to 
chuſe, the Patricians made choice of N Pompilius, a 
Sabine, about 40 Years of Age, who was cleQed King 
by the conſent of the People. | 

2. What Anfwer did Numa make the Embaſſadors 
who came to offer him the Kinzdom ? 

A. He ſaid, That as every change cf Life is hazar- 
dous, it would not be prudent in him to leave the retiie- 


ment and happy tranquility he then enjoyed. I hat he 


fatal End, which Romulus met with, made him afraid 
of accepting the Kingdom. That his peaceful diſpoſi- 
tion being ſo oppoſite and repugnant to the martial tem- 


per of the Romans, he conſequently was no ways quali- 


hed to reign over them. 


2. What reply was madeto Nama ? 
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A. That the Gods, in beſtowing ſuch exalted Ta- 
ſents upon him, did not intend that he ſhould bury 
them in obſcurity. That the memory of Romulus was 
had in the higheſt veneration by the Romans, wha 
now, ſatiated perhaps with congueſts, might be ex- 
tremely deſirous of being governed by a juſt and religi- 
ous Prince. | 

©. Did theſe reaſons prevail? 

A. They did. And fo univerſal was the joy at Reme, 
that the Inhabitants of it ſeemed not fo much to receive 
a King, as the addition of a new Kingdom. 

9. What did Numa immediately upon his coming to 
the Throne? | 
Ae He diſbanded"the royal Guard of the 3oo Celeres,. 
ſaying, he would not reignover any People, of hom he 
had reaſon to be ever ſo little diffident. 

9. What did he next ? 

A. He built a Temple in honour of ' Janus, which 
was always to ſtand open in time of War, and to be 
ſhut in time of Peace, as it was during his whole reign ; 
a citcumſtance that never happened but four times from 
this period to the reign of Yiberivs Cæſar. Numa alſo 
built a Temple of Faith, from a perſuaſion, that it would 
not be poſſible tor Man to live happily, unleſs that Virtus 

revaiied among them. | 


2. Did he not make ſeveral Regulations in religious 


matters? 

A. He is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed the Piatiſices, where- 
of he himſelf was the Principal. He alfo inftituted the 
Vejial Virgins, being four in Number, and beftow'd very 
great privileges vpon them; particularly that of deli- 
vering a MalefaQtor from death, whenever they ſhould 
meet wi:h one going io Execution, upon their making 
oath that the meeting was accidental. Theſe Ye/tals 
vere choſen about the Age of four or five Years, from. 
a mongſt the nobleſt Families in Rome, to be Piieftefles 
of the Goddeſs Jeſta, in whoſe honour Numa alſo built 
a Temple, where theſe Val! reſided ; whote employ- 
ment was, to {uperintend the Holy Fire, which was for 
ever burning on an Altar, and was a ſymbol or character 
of the Deity they worſhipped, This Fire, if kept in, 

Wes 


. 


was to be a perpetual Pledge of the duration of their 
City, as was alſo the Palladium and Ancile. 

A In what manner were ſuch Ye/alr puniſhed as let 
the ſacred Fire go out ? 

A. They were buried alive, and treated with the 
ſame rigour as thoſe who violated their chaſtity, to pre- 
ſerve which they were bound by a vow. 

Q. Did not he make ſeveral other Regulations. 

A. He inſtituted the Salii and Feciales, Prieſts devoted 
to Mars; the former of whom were to carry the ſacred 
bucklers, called Aucilia; and the latter to judge con- 
cerning the Equity of War, and alſo to proclaim it. 
Theſe things they were allowed to do, independently 
from the Senate and People, who could not tranſact any 
thing without them; and even the King himſelf was o- 
bliged to aquieſce with their remonſtrances. /* 

2. Did not Numa employ a religious artifice, to gain -4Y 

| the greater credit and obedience to his Inſtitutions ? 1 
| | A, He pretended that he had a frequent and imme- - 
$ | diate Converſe with the Goddeſs Egeria ; and would | 


often declare, that ſtrange viſions and apparitions, were 

5 ſeen, and prophetic voices heard; all which fictions 

5 wrought remarkable effects on the Romans, who were 

naturally very ſuperſtitious. - 
9. Was not his Religion of a refined nature? 4 

4 A. Yes; and very much like that of P;:thagoras after- 8 

9 wards: Numa forbidding his Subjects to uſe the image * 
of any Deity, repreſenting it under an human ſhape, or C 
that of any other living creature. 

9. What improvements did he make with regard to 
the Government and Laws ? 

A. He encouraged Agriculture; divided the lands in- be 
to ſeveral partitions, called Fagi, or Burroughs: And, 7 
to take away all diſtinction of Roman and Suvine, which 'Þ 
threatened the State with everlaſting feuds and diviſions, 
he divided all the Inhabitants according to their ſeveral 
Trades and Occupations, making every Tiade, Cc. a 
particular C:mpany. He very much abated the rigour of 
the Law enacted by Romulus, I the power of 
Fathers over their Children; and alſo preſcribed ſome 
Rules concerning Mourning and Wicows, 
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9. What other remarkable things were done by this 
King? | 

7 He reformed Year, which, in Romulus's 
time, was very much * of order. Numa finding the 
ſolar Year to exceed (the-lunar by 11 days, deabled 
theſe 11 Gays; and, every other Year inſerted a Month 
after February, conſiſting of 22 days. He alſo chang- 
ed the order of the Months, making January (in ho- 
nour of Janus) the firft, and February (in honour of 
Februus the God of Expiations) the ſecond, which in 
Romulus's time, were the two laſt. February was ſpent 
in purifying the City, and honouring the memory of 
the Dead. :46 

92. Was not Numa's peaceful adminiſtration of advan- 
tage to his People ? 


A. It contributed very much to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of the City, and poliſhed the rough genius oi the 
Romans. 

2. To whom was Numa Pompilius married ? | 
A. To Tatia, King Tatins's Daughter, by whom he 
had one Daughter, called Pampilia. Some ſay, that Ta- 
tia brought him likewiſe four Sons, Pomponius, Pinus, 
Calphus, and Mamercus, from whom ſprung four illuſtri- 
ous Families in Rome. | fm 
Q. How long did Numa reign ? E a 

A. Forty-three Years. He died of a Sickneſs at four- 
ſcore Years of age, and was buried with great ſolemni- 
tity. He would not ſuffer his Body to be burnt, as was 
the cuſtom in thoſe days, but was laid in a ſtone coffin 
and the Books of his Ceremonies were depoſited by him 
in another, Theſe Books were taken up about 400 Years 
after, and burnt by order of the Senate, it being thought 


impious to reveal to the Vulgar the ſecrets they con- 


tained, | P 


— 
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TouLLvs Hugrrtivs, III. King of Rome. 


Contammy 33 Years. 


(Ax. Row, 82.) 


9. H O ſucceeded Numa ? | 

A. Tullus Hoſtilius. Upon the death of 
Numa, the Government again devoly'd upon the Senate. 
Martins, Father of the Martius who had married Pom- 
pilia, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to obtain the Throne, 
after the Death of Numa : But the Romans tired of a 


Jong peace, which had thrown them into a kind of Le- 


thargy, unanimouſly preferr'd to him Tullus Hoſtilius, 
Grandion of the Hoftilius who was killed in attempting 
to retake the Capitol in Romu us Time. He was of a 


bold, intrepid temper, and often ſonght for and eagerly 
embraced all opportunities of engaging in a War; 


22 to it by his natural inclinacion, and by the 
e and glory of his Grandfather. x 
9. What did he immediately upon this Acceſſion ? 
A. He endeavoured to win the Hearts of the Ro- 
mans by his extraordinary Liberality ; he gave the Peo- 
le all the Crown- Lands, contenting himſelf with the 
Revenues of his Patrimony for his own ſubſiſtance, and 


for the expence of the Sacrifices which the Kings were 


obliged to defray. He ſoon reſtored the Romans, by the 
exerciſe of Arms, to their priſtine vigour, and taught 
them the art of fighting regularly. 

9. What Wars was he engaged in? 

A. He took up Arms againſt the Albans, who were 
the Aggreſſors on this occaſion ; for, Cluilius, the Go- 
vernor and Dictator of Alba, envying the growth of 
Rome, made depredations in the Raman Territories, 
This occaſioning a War between the Romans and Albans, 
both Armies met at about five Miles from Rome ; but as 


they were going to engage, Cluilius was found dead in his 


Tent. In his ſtead was choſen Metius Suffetius, a Man 
whoſe only recommend ation was his turbulent ſpirit, and 
his being as great an iacendiary as his Predeceſſor. Both 

EE: | parties 
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parties being, at laſt, deſirous of ſparing the effuſion of 
blood, they came to a reſolution, that the War ſhould 
be decided by a Combat of three Perſons on each fide. 
Accordingly there were choſen, on the fide of the Ro- 
mans, three Brothers called the Horatii; and, from among 
the Albans the like number, called the Cur iatii. The lat- 
ter were to fight for Alba, and the former for Rome. 
This Combat was to be decifive, and the vanquiſhed 
party was to ſubmit to the other. 

9. What was the ifſue of it ? 1 
A. The three Curiatii, were, at firſt, wounded, an 
two of the Hratii kill'd. There now remaining but one, 
and he, fearing that it would be impoſſible for him, 
ſingly, to vanquiſh three enemies, pretended to fly; 
and having thus ſeparated the three Brothers, who pur- 
ſued him as fatt as their Wounds would permit, he, by 

this artifice, killed them all one after the other. 

2. Did he not fully the glory of this Action ? 

A. In his return to Rome he met his Siſter,” who, per- 
ceiving among the ſpoils he carried, thoſe of one of 
the Curiatii her Lover, ſhe could not forbear burſting 
into tears ; when reproaching him in the ſharpeſt terms, 
for imbruing his hands in the Blood of his Coufin-ger- 
main, (the Horatii and Curiatii being Siſter's children,) 
he immediately kill'd ber; looking upon this ſorrow as 


a a crime, as tho' ſhe had wept at the Proſperity of her 


Country. Tul/us would not judge the Murtherer him- 
ſelf, but appointed two Magiſtrates called Duum- 
viri, for that purpoſe, who ſentenced the Murtherer 
to die. | 

What were theſe Duum-wiri? 

A. They were Judges in criminal matters ; but an 
appeal lay from their ſentence to the People, who, only, 
were impowered to condemn a Citizen to death. Theſe, 
at the requeſt of his Father, gave the Murtherer his life, 
the former eſteeming it as a glorious and heroic Act; 
and accordingly gave his Daughter ignominious burial, 
as a dreadful example to all who ſhould prefer private 
regard to 2 utility. | 

9. Did not Tullus Fhiftilias vanquiſh the Yeientes and 
Fidenates ? 

A. Metius 


(16) 

A. Metius Suffetius, General of the Albans, perceiv- 
ing that they were offended at him, for having hazard- 
ed the liberty of his Country on the combat of three 
Men, and for not carrying on the War after the de- 
feat, ſtirted up the Veientes and Fidenates againſt 
Rome ; hoping to atone for his fault, by abandoning 
the Romans, whom he, by a Treaty, had engaged to 


aſſt. Tullus accordingly reinforced his Army with 


that of Suffetius, but the latter, inſtead of ſuccouring 
him, withdrew to a hill, and there waited the iſſue of 
the Battle. - | 

1 2. What did Tzl/us on this occaſion ? | 
A. He immediately ſpread a rumour, that Suffetins 
was withdrawn by his order; and that the whole was a 
ſtratagem to ſurpriſe the Enemy. The Fidenates and Ve- 
tentes were quite diſheartened, upon the ſuppoſition of 
the infidelity of their Friends, and thereupon were ſoon 
routed by the Remans. On the morrow, Tallus cauſed 
Suffetius to be ſeized, as he came to congratulate him on 
his Victory: When, aſſembling the whole Body of the 
Albans, and laying before them the treacherous practices 
and ungenerous deſigns of Suffetius, he had him torn to 
pieces by Horſes, having firſt cauſed the City of Alba to 
be razed to the ground, (after it had flouriſhed 487 years) 
and tranſplanted the Inhabitants to Rome. 

9. Did not Tullus Hoſtilius enlarge the City? 

A. He took into ir Mount Cælius, on which he built a 
Palace. This part of Rome was appointed for the reſidence 
of the People who were brought from Alba, and the 
King granted ail of them the Roman privileges. He in- 
corporated the Alban Nobility with the Senate; and, af- 
ter having intirely reduced the Fidenates, he declared 
War againſt the Sabines, who had plundered ſeveral of 
the Romans that traded with them. Tullus defeated intire- 
ly the Sabines, and forced them to ſue for Peace. 

2. Was he not engaged in War with the Latines ? 

A. Theſe refuſing to pay obedience to the Romans, 
ſeveral Conteſts 45 'T his War, which was carried 
on with great moderation, laſted moſt of the remainder 
of Tullus Hojrilius's Reign; about which time Rome was 
greatly infeſted with plagues and famines, and very _ 

terrifie 


11 

terrified by prodigies. The King now reſolved to brin 
in the religious Ceremonies of Nama, which he, 
then, had very little regarded. 

9. Did he not die ſoon after? "IH 

A. Yes: Some ſay, by Lightning, with his whole 
Family, tho' probably by ſome treaſonable Practices. 
This King had re-afſumed the royal Guard of the 300 
Celeres. | 


Ancus Maxcus, IV. King of Rome. 
Containing 24 Tears. 


* (Ax. Rom. 115.) | 
9. W S there not again an Interregnum after the 
Demiſe of Tullus Hoſtilius ? c 

A. Yes: But Ancus Marcius was ſoon choſen King 
by the Inter-rex and the Senate, and confirmed by the 
People. | 

2. From whom was he deſcended ? 

A. He was Grandſon to Numa Pompilius, the ſecond 
King of Rome, by Pampilia his Daughter, and Marcius 
his Kinſman. 

2. What was the Diſpoſition of this Prince ? | 

A. It reſembled that of his Grandfather Auma; and 
accordingly he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to revive the 
Religion and Ceremonies practiſed in Numa's days. 

2. Was he not comemned by the Latines, as being an 
indolent Prince? , 

A. Les: And they made incurſions into his Territo- 
ries. But Ancus, after cauſing War to be ſolemnly 
proclaimed, by the Feciales, or Heralds (according to 
the Ceremonies appointed by Numa Pompilius) march- 
ed out againſt them; took Pulitorium,, one of their 
Towns, and tranſplanted the inhabitants of it to Rome. 
He afterwards won ſome others ; and notwithſtandin 
the great preparations they made, he, at laſt, fore 
them to ſue for Peace, and obtained a Triumph over 
them. He alſo overthrew the Fideuates, the Veientes, 


* 


the Volſci, and the Sabines. 
9. Did 


* 
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Did not Ancus perform ſeveral great Actions wich- 
in his own Kingdom as well as abroad ? 


A. He rebuilt the Temple of Jupiler Feretrius after 


a more magnificent manner. He fortified the Hill Ja- 
niculum, and united it to the City, by throwing a wood- 
en Bridge over the Tiber. He incloſed the Aventine Hills 
with walls, and peopled it with the Nations whom he 


had ſubdued. He made a broad and ſtrong Ditch, called 


Feſſa Quiritium; and, the City being greatly increaſed, 
he built a large Priſon for Malefactors in the Center of 
it. Aucus extended his Dominions as far as the Sea; and 
for the conveniency of Commerce, built a Town called 
Oftia, at the mouth of the river Tiber, and about 
ten miles from Rome, and peopled it with a Colony 
tranſplanted from the laſt mentioned City. * | 

9. In what manner did Ancns ſpend the latter part 
of his Reign? | Fx 
A. In enriching his Subjects, and improving the City, 
Ancus, after reigning twenty-four Years, died; leaving 
behind him two Sons, both under Age, whom he com- 
mitted to the Guardianſhip of Lacius { arquinins. 

2. Who was he? | | 

A. He was an Hetrurian; formerly called Lucumon, 
and fon to Dawaratus, a rich Merchant of Corinth. Lu- 


cumon, being invited to Rome by the advantageous offers 


which Ancus Marcius made to all Foreigners, came, with 
his wife Tanaquil and ſeveral Followers, and ſettled in 
that City. Lucumon changed his name for that of Lucius 
Targuinins, (from Tarquinia his native Town) and was 
treated honourably by Aucus, to whom he generouſly 
offered his whole Patrimony for the publick Utility ; and 
by that means himſelf and his followers were allowed 
their Freedom, with Lands both for building and ſuſte- 


nance. Lucius Targuinius was choſen ſoon after into the 


Senate, Ancus (about the ninth Year of his Reign) ap- 
pointed him General of the R:man Horſe, and employed 
him in all his Wars. | 

Was not 7 anaquii a very ambitious Woman? 

A. Lucumon, her Huſband, tho' fo exceedingly weal- 
thy, being contemned by the Citizens of Tarquinia, ſhe 
was very much exalperated at it, and thereupon _ 

tuade 
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( 19) 
ſuaded him to leave Targuinia, and to go and ſettle in 
Rome. He complied with her Advice, and accordingly 
they ſet out for that City, - 

9. Are we not told of a prodigy that happened in 
their journey ? 

A. Yes ; but it has all the air of a Fiction; Lycumes 
and Tanaguil were ſcarce arrived at the Janiculum, but 
an Eagle alighted on their Chariot, and carried off Lx- 
cumon s Bonnet, After flying ſeveral times over them, 
and making a great noiſe, it again returned, and gently 
fixed the Bonnet on his head. Taenagquil, who was ſeat» 
ed by her Huſband, embraced him in token of Joy; 
and being very well vers'd in the art of Divination, ſhe 
explained to him the ſeveral circumitances of this O- 
? 4 men, and aſſured him, that he would riſe to the utmoſt 
4 exalted fortune. | 
1 
% 


TarqQuintus Priscus, V. King of Rome. 
Containing 38 Years. © 


(An. Rom. 138.) 


2. 1 * is this King called Tarquinius Priſcus, or 
the Ancient? 
A. To diſtinguiſh him from Targuinius Superbus, the 
a laſt King of Rome. 
3 A. What happened after the Death of Arcus ? 
= A. The Senate being impowered by the People, cre- 
ated Inter-reges as formerly. Tarquin was ſolicitous to 
get the Kingdom for himſelf ; and therefore, to remove 
all Obſtacles, he ſeat Ancus's two Sons a hunting; when 
aſſembling the People, he made a ſpecious harangue to 
them, in which he obſerved, ++ That he was ſo great a 
| « Friend to Rome, that he had beſtowed all his wealth 
*# * npon it : and could not but be perfectly well acquaint- 
1 « ed with the Roman Government, as he had ſpent ſo 
many years in the exerciſe of Civil, as well as military 
« Affairs, under their Monarch.” By chis means he ob- 
tained the Kingdom, he being the firſt who procured it 
by ambitious methods, 
2. What 
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A. What actions did he perform after his acceſſion ? 
A. He vanquiſh'd the Latrnes, forc'd them to ſue 
for peace, and then turned his arms againſt the Sabines, 
who had riten up againit Rome. Both armies met at 
the river Anio, where the Remans by burning the 
bridge, which the Sabine; had laid over it, defeated 
them. Tarquin then marched into the Sabine Territo- 
ries, and again vanquith'd them. Twas over this Peo- 
ple that he obtained a Triumph. He was not the firſt 
(as the Reader may remember) who triumph'd in 
Rome; but he firſt had the honours of the grand Tri- 
umph, the magnificence of which he inſtituted. 
2. In what manner did he enlarge the Senate? 

A. The better to inſinuate himſelf into the affections 
of the common People, he choſe, from among the P/e- 
beians, an hundred, who were moſt renowned for their 
wiſdom and valour, and added them to the Senate, 
which now conſiſted of 300. Thoſe created by Romulus 
were called Patres Conſcripti, and theſe, Patres minorum 

gentium, or Senators of a lower rank. He ordered the 
Senatorial Chairs to be made of Ivory; and regulated 
the Habits of the Reman Knights, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other claſſes of Soldiers. Tis ſaid, that 
Tarquinius Priſcus had a Son, who, at thirteen years of 


age, ſignalized himſelf in a Battle, by killing one of the 


Enemy ; that his Father rewarded him with a long 
embroider'd Robe, border'd with purple, called Præ- 
texta, and with a Piece of Gold, named Bulla, made 
in the ſhape of a Heart, to bang at his neck; ever ſince 
which, the Children of the Quality at Rome wore this 
Habit, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Plebeians. 

9. What was his Succeſs againſt the Hetrurians ? 

A. They all combined againtt him, becauſe of his 
detaining ſome Priſoners whom he had taken among the 
Sabines. However, they afterwards were very ſubmiſ- 
ſive; acknowledged him for their Sovereign; and, in 
token of their aliegiance, ſent bim all the Inſignia of 
Royalty uſed by their Princes, wiz: a golden Crown, 
an ivory Chair, a Scepter, on the top of which was an 
Eagle, a purple Coat work'd with gold, and a purple 
- Robe pink d. From Herturia alſo came the Robes and 
Coats 
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Coats worn by the Avgurs and Hetalds, and many other 
Ornaments that were afterwards uſed in Rome. To gun 
the Affection of the Magittrates, he cauſed to be car- 
ried before them bundles of Rods tied, in the middle of 
which an Ax was raiſed, as denoting the Power they had 
to puniſh Malefactors. 1 he Sabines oppoſed the Roman 
power, but ſubmitting aſterwards, Targuin received 
them on the ſame conditions with the Hetrurians. 
2. What Works were erected by Tarquin in Rome ? 
A. He built a ſtrong ſtone Wall round the City; a- 
dorned the Forum with lofty Portico's, Galleries and 
Shops, made many Chace, or Common ſewers, to 
drain the City, and carry the filth of it into the Tiber; 
a work that was immenſely chargeable and laborious. 
In the Circus Maximus, hee games were exhibited, he 
cauſed Scats to be raiſed for the Spectators, who were 
there diſtinguiſned according to their Rank and Dignity, 
Targuin is id to have firſt inſtituted the famous Roman 
Games, and to have built the Circus. He had levell'd 
with prodigious coſt, the Rock on the. Capitoline, in or- 
der to build there a Temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva, after his Conqueſts over the Sabines, but did not 
five to go on with it; and this was the beginning of the 
Capitol. ̃ 
2. Are we not told of a very famous Augur in the 
Reign of this Monarch ? 1 
A. This was Nævius. Tis related, that Tarquin, to 
try him, aſked, “ if what he thought in his mind 
„was pollible to be done?“ Mævius anſwering in the 
effi- mative, the King ſaid jeſtingly, © that he was 
„thinking, whether he could cut a Whetſtone with a 
„% Razor: Upon this, the Augur bidding him ſtrike 
hard, he accordingly cut it — This, very probably, was 
a Trick contrived bet v en Tarquin and Nevins, to raiſe 
the credit of Augury, which it did to a prodigious degree. 
A. Was not Tarquin murthered ? | Larry 
A. Ves; by the machinations of the two Sons of Au- 
cus Marcius. Theſe enraged to ſee Targuin pofleſs'd of 
the Kingdom, diſguiſed ſeveral of their Companions 
like, Shepherds, who going to Court, pretended a 
Quarrel and demanded juſtice of the King. Targuin 
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appearing, they few him, and fled ; but being appre 
hended toon after, were brought to condign pun!ſhment, 
Targuin fell in the 38th year of his Reign. He had very 


much enlarged the Ryman Dominions, and greatly 
heightned the ſplendor of his People. 


SeRvVIUs TUuLLIvUs, VI. King of Rome 


Containing 44 Years. 


(AN. Rom. 176.) 


D. HOSE Son was Servius Tullius? 

A. Of Tullius, ſurnamed Corniculanus, who 
loſt his life in defending the Principality of Corniculum, 
a City of Latium, which Tarquin the Elder burnt. His 
Mother was called Ocrijia, Widow of that Prince of 
Corniculum. I is related, that this Lady was big with 
child when her Huſband died; and, that having been 
diſcovered among the Priſoners, a great regard was 


paid to her Quality; that Tanaguil freed Ocrifia from 


her Captivity, and gave her an Apartment in her Pa- 
lace, where ſhe was delivered of a Son. Tullius was ſur- 
named Serwins, in remembrance of his Mother's Bon- 
dage. Some Hiftorians ſuppole, that Ocriſia lived ſome 
time as a Slave, in 7anagqui/'s Palace, before ſhe was re- 
ſtored to her Liberty. 

9. Are we not told of ſome Prodigy that happen'd 
at the Birth of Serwius Tullins ? 

A. Nis faid, that being an infant in his Cradle, 
flame of Fire encompaſſed his Head, without doing him 
the leaſt injury: Upon which, Tullia, who was very 
well (killed in Preſages, took Tarquin aſide and affured 
him that this Child would one Day ſupport the roy al 
Family in their adverſity, and therefore, that the ut- 
moſt care cught to be taken of his Education. Targain 
followed her Advice; Servius Tullius became a very pro- 
miſing Vouth; and when 7arguin grew in years, Tullius 
conducted his affairs both at home and abroad, with fo 
much bravery, wiſdom, and Integrity, that he E 2 the 
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(23) | 
Love of all the People; inſomuch, that no one was 
judged more worthy of being the King's Son-1a-Jaw. 

Z. Did Targuin leave any Children? | 
A. He had two Grandſons, both infants ; but Tana- 
uil being very deſirous that her Son-in-law Serwius 
Tullius ſhould ſucceed to the Throne, ſhe concealed her 
Huſband's death, till Tullius had prevailed with the 
People to baniſh the Marcii. This done, Tullius carti- 
ed out Tarquin, as newly dead, in order for his being 
interred ; when Tanaquil and Tullius declaring that he 
was appointed Governour to the young Prince, and Re- 
gent of the Kingdom, by the Will of the late Monarch, 
the Patri-ians ſuffer'd him tho' much againſt their in- 
clinations, to aſſume the Royal Authority. ; 
2, What followed upon this? 
A. Serwvins Tullius; to ſecure the Crown to himſelf, 
aſſembled the People, to whom he repreſented the la- 


* mentable condition to which he was reduced by the 


contrivances of the Patricians : that they intended to 


* mutcther him and the Poſterity of Targuin ; however, 


that if the People judg'd it proper, he would freely 
reſign all pretenſions to the Crown. The People hear- 
ing this, immediately cried aloud, that he ſhould be 
their Monarch ; and the Comitia Curiata being aſſem- 
bled, he was elected King, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
made by the Senate, who refuſed to ratify the Election 
according to their uſual Cuſtom. Serwius Tullius, to 
engage the People in his favour, had promiſed to be 
extremely beneficent to them. | 

©. Did not Servins Tullius inſtitute the Cerſas, or 
Survey of the Roman Citizens and their Eſtates ? | 

A. He did ; and by it every Citizen was obliged to 
declare, upon oath, his Name, that of his Wite, the 
number and age of his Children, his Freedmen and 
Slaves, in caſe he had any ; his Condition, Profeſſion, 
Employments, Kindred, with the ſeveral Goods and 
Chattels he poſſeſſed. This Survey was firſt made by the 
Kings, afterwards by the Conſuls, and laſtly by the Cen- 
fors. A Survey was taken every five years of the three 
Orders of the Commonwealth, viz. of the Senate, the 
Knights, and People. After the ſurvey was ended, a 
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624 
ſolemn Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, was per form- 
ed, in the name of the People. On this occaſion the Ci- 
tizens uſed to meet in the Campus Martius, all in armour, 
each Man in his proper Claſs and Century. The Sacri- 
fice conſif.ed of: a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, whence 
it was called Suowvetaurilia. The Ceremony of perform- 
ing it they called L rum condere ; and. on this account, 
the word Lu/irum came to denote the ſpace of five years. 
Tullius held the Luſrum four times in his Reign, and at 

the firſt, there appeared to be 84700 tree Citizens. 
_. ©. What other remarkable Particulars are told con- 
cerning Serwius Tullius? | 
A. He very much enlarged the City, taking into it 
the Quirinal, the Viminal, and Efquiline Hills, and 
encompaſſed all the ſeven Hills with a ſtrong Wall. He 
divided the City into four parts; and, inſtead of three 
Tribes, ipftituted four. He divided the People, accord- 
ing to their Wealth and Eſtates, into-fix Ranks, called 
Ch , Which were each divided into Centuries (the 
Word here ſignifying ſuch a Particular Diviſion, and 
not 1co Perſons) which compoſed 193 in all. The firſt 
Claſſes, containing the Egrites, or Knights, ard richeſt 
Citizens, conſiſted of 98 Cen/uries. The ſecond, inclu- 
ding the Tradeſmen and Mechanics, made up two and 
twenty Centuries. The third, the ſame number. The 
fourih, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, compo- 
ſed of the poorer fort, (Servants and Slaves excepted, 
who had no Vote in the Gorernment ) had but one Cen- 
tury. Men and Money were afterwards levied according 
to theſe Centuries, each Century furniſhing a Certain quan- 
and Number. 

92. By whom was the Comilia Centuriata inflituted ? 


A. By Sera ius Tullius. ill bis time Affaits of the 


higheſt imporiar ce, ſuch as the Creation of Magiſtrates, 
the enacting or repealing of Laws, and the decreeing of 
Peace and War, were ail voted in the Comitia Curiala, 
where, as every private Ferſon had an equal Vote, the 
Plebetans, by being the moſt numerous, were inveſted, 
in ſome meaſure, with the whole Power and Authority. 
But Tullius aſſembled the People according to their Cen- 
turies, which were called Camilia C:niuwiata, where 
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(25) 
the Plebeians muſt neceſſarily be out-voted ; they hav- 
ing little more than the ſhadow of Authority, with which 
they neveriheleſs were contented for many years, either, 
becauſe they were not aware of the deſign ; or rather, 
becauſe they were thereby freed from the greateſt part 
of the Expences, Troubles, and dangers of the public. 
Tullius divided the whole Raman Dominion into 26 parts, 
which he allo called Tribes, and theſe he diftinguiſh'd 
into their ſeveral Pagi. In his way of judging Contro- 
verſies, be himſelf took cognizance of ſuch only as re- 
lated to the State; and referred the Deciſion of Quar- ; 
rels, relating to particular Perſons, to others. This King 
cauſed the Latines to build a Tempie in Honour of Di- 
ana on the Aventine Hill. He was the firſt who coined - 
Money in Rome, impreſſing on it the Image of a Sheep, 
whence it was called Pecunia ; whereas the Romans, be- 
fore his time, made uſe of it in a rude lump or maſs. 

2. With whom was Tullius engaged in War? 

A. With the Hetrurians. Theſe refuſing to pay him 
obedience, he waged War with them during 20 years, 
and at laſt harrafied them ſo much, that they ſubmit- 
ted to him, and he granted them a Peace. Aﬀer this he 
built two Temples to Fortune. Towards the Cloſe of his 
Reign, he intended to lay down the Kingly Office, and 
3X reſtore abſolute liberty, and was preparing a Plan for 

= thatpurpoſe, but was murthered before he had an op- 
= portunity of putting it in execution. | 
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2 9. How did this happen? | 9 
> A. The Son of the Elder Targuin left two Sons (as 
woas before obſerved) who, probably, were very young. 
when Servius aſcended the Throne. The firſt was call 
= Lucius Tarquinius, ſurnamed Snperbus, and the other 
Au, Tarquinius. They differed exceedingly in diſpo- 
A | fition, the former being a very wicked Man, the other a 
3 very good one. Serwius Tullius had two Daughters, 


both named Tullia, who were as unlike in temper as the 
two Targuins, the elder being gentle and mild, the 
younger haughty and cruel. The latter was married to- 
the good Tarquin, and the former to his wicked Bro- 
ther. The worthleſs Tullia, being of a reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion, promiſed the wicked + arquin to kill het Huſband 3 
3. and 


(20) 
and he afſur'd her that he would diſpatch his Wiſe. 
After each bad perpetrated the horrid Deed, they mar- 
1;cd together. And now Tarquin Was excited by his Wife 
Tullia to claim the Crown which Serwius Tullius had u- 


ſurped ; and Targuin being very ambitious, he went one 


day to the Senate houſe, cloathed in the regal Robes, 
and with the other [nfpria of Royalty. Serwius Jullius 
haftning thither with only a few Followers, Lucius Tar- 
guinins thiew him down flairs. Tullia hearing of this, 
Went immediately into the Forum, in order to Congratu- 
late her Huſband as King, and adviſe hin to cauſe her 
Fa her to be murdered. In her return the ſaw her Fa- 
ther's body, weltering in its gore, and I) ing in the Street; 
when, ber Chanoteer, amazd at the fad ſpectacle, would 
have turned about; but Jullia, without ſhewing the 
leaſt concern ordered him to go on; and was fo inhu- 
man as to force him to drive over the body of her ill- 
fated Father, ſhe crying aloud to the Charioteer, Ae 
*Ccay which leads to the Throne cannot be leo ſtart. The 
Street where this horrid Scene happened, was afterwards 
Called Scelerata, or the accurſed. 
9. Was not Servius Tullius a very good Prince? 

A. The only thing that could be objeRted to him was 
his unjuſt Acceſſion to the 'I hrone, when moſt of the 
Patricians were prompted to eſpouſe the cauſe of his 
Succeſſor ; eſpecially, fince Servius Tullius was going to 
change the Frame of their Government; a circumſtance 
that would have very much weakened, if not have 
quite ruined their Authority. 


Taxgum ius Sorgazus, co TA qui tHe 
Proud, V. I. and La## King of Rome. 


Containing 25 Tears. 
(An. Rom. 220.) 


2 HY was this Prince ſurnamed Szfes{rs ? 

A. On account of his imperiuus carriage 
and exceſſive haughtineſs. Having aſcended the Throne 
by murther, he endeavoured to maintain himſelt in it by 

| Cruelty 
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Cruelty and Injuſtice : he putting to death a great num- 
ber of Senators, who had refuſed to join in his wick- 
ed meaſures, and ſeiz d upon their Eſtates. He allo 
baniſhed a great many others, upon a tſuſp'icion that 
they did not favour his Intereſt, and in order to quite 
extinguiſh that Body. 

9. Azainſt whom did Tarqzin make War? 

A. Againſt the Sabines and triumphed over them. 
He afterwards laid waſte the Territories of the Yol- 


ei ; took Sueſſa Pometia, and laid fiege to Gabii, a ve- 


ry conſiderable City of that People. 

©. Did ne not take this City by Treachery ? 

A. Sextus, Tarquin's eldeſt Son, fled to the Gabii, 
upon pretence of having being inhumanely uſed by his 
Father; after which. he, by his artful Conduct, inſinu- 
ated himſelf fo far into the Affections of the Inhabitants, 
that they appointed him their Governor. Immediate- 
ly Sextus ſent a Meſſenger to Targuin, to enquire how 
he ſhould act His Father ſent no Anſwer, but, taking 
the Meſſenger into the Garden, ſtruck off the heads of 
all ſuch Poppies as out topp'd the reit. Sextus, at the 
return of the Mefſenger, underſtood 1 arquin's mean- 
ing, and immediately put to death all Perſons of the 
greateſt Diſtinction among the Gabii ; impriſoned the 
reſt; and, by that means, eafily betrayed the City to 
his Father, who, after this, made a league with the - 
gui, and renew'd that with the Herrurians, or Tuſcans. 

2. Who built the Capitol? | 

A. Targain the Proud. We before obſerv'd, that 
it had been deſigned by his Grandfather: As the 
Workmen were digging to lay a Foundation, a Man's 
Head, belonging to one Tolus, was found freſh bleeding; 
whence this building was called the Capitol It was a 
rery grand Edifice, being ſeated. on a high Crag Or 
Rock, and was dedicated principally to Jupiter. 

Q. Were not the Sybils Books offer'd to this King ? 

A. Theſe, being nine in number, were brought by 
2 3 Woman to Tarquin, who refuſing to buy them 
at her Price, ſhe went away, and, burning three of them, 
came back, and aſked the ſame Price for the remainin 


fix. The Courtiers — upon her as diſtracted, ſhe 
By departcd: 


{ 23 


departed again, and burning three more, returned 
with the treit. The King. ſurprized at the ſingularity 
of the Adventure, immediately adviſed with the Au- 
gurs about it, who blamed him for not purchaſing 
the nine, and earneſtly beſought him to give her the 
full price for the remaining three. The Woman recei- 
ved the Money, and after adviſing him to take the ſtric- 
tet: care of them, immediately vaniſhed. Theſe Books 
were depoſited in a ftone Cheſt, and fifteen of the No- 
bility (called thence Quindecimdiri) were appointed to 
lock atter them. Theſe Oracles were conſulted, by 
order of the Senate, in all times of public Calami- 
ty; and were preſerved in the Capitol, till that Edi- 
tice was conſumed by Fire. 

2. Did not Targuin proclaim War againſt the Ratuli ? 

A. Upon pretence of their having given refuge to 
ſome Roman Exiles, but, in reality, to repleniſh bis 
'Treafury, which his building of the Capitol had ex- 
havfted, he marched and inveſted Arden, their Metro- 
polis, a City of greater antiquity than Rowe. Whit 
he was encamp'd before Ardea, Sextus, who was as 
lewd and cruel as his Father, fell diſtractedly in love 
with Lucretia, Wife to Tarquinius Collatinus, and 
Daughter of Spurius Lucretius Tricipitiaus, a very illuſ- 
trious Citizen of Rome Collatinns was ſo called from 
the City of Col/atia, where he uſually reſided, and was 


Son of Eger ius, not Brother to Tarquin the Argent, as 


many have ſuppoſed, but his Brother's Son. 


9. Was not this Paſſion of Sex/us attended with ve- 


ry fatal Conſequences ? 

A. Cullatinus carried Sextus and others to his houſes 
at Collatia, in order to give them a fight of Lyucre!ta, 
and the next day returned with them to the Camp. 
But Sextus, now enflamed with Lucretia's beauty, went 
privately to Co/latia, where he was entertained very hoſ- 
pitably by that Lady, and lodg'd in her Houſe. In the 
dead of night, he found means to convey himſelf into 
her Bed-chamber, when drawing near to her bed-fide 
with his drawn ſword, and thruſting his hand into her 

reaſt, ſwore he would kill her that inſtant, if ſhe made 
he leaſt noiſe. 'The unhappy Gacretia frighted = of 
of 


(29) 
ceful flumbers, and ſeeing imminent Death, 

_ ſeized, as may be ſuppoſed, Sh the utmoſt Con- | 
fuſion and Terror. Sextus, at firft had recourle to in- 
treaties, but theſe not availing, he declared, that ii ſhe 
« would not comply, he would firſt murther ber, and 
« then lay his own Slave dead by ber fide, and after- 
« wards ſpread a report, that he had killed them both 
« in the act of Adultery.” The ill-fated Lucretia, 
terrified at theſe menaces, yielded to his impure wiſhes 
and Sextus left her the next morning. 

9. What enſued upon this? | | 

A. Lucretia, ſhock'd to the ſoul at this barbarous- 
Treatment, ſent for her Father and her Huſband, 
with whom came Pub.ius Valerius and Junius Brutus. 
Theſe found her in a deſpairing condition and drown'd 
in tears; when ſhe related the whole ſtory ; and rejec-: 
ting all thoughts of conſolation, conjured them to te- 
venge her cauſe ; immediately after which ſae ſtabb'd 
herſelf to the heart, as the ſtrongeſt proof the could 
give of her chaſtity. A Raman Poet obſerves, that 
Lucretia, in breathing her laſt, took care not to fall in; 
an indecent poſture. 

2. Had not this Junius Brutus, feigned himſelf mad? 

A. Marcus Junius his Father, had been murther'd: 
by Terguin the Proud, in order that he might ſeize upon. 
his Eſtate. Junius Brutus to ſave his life, counterfeited 
ſtupidity, and was thence called Brutus. Targuin think 


ing him really an Idiot, kept him in his houſe, where 


he uſed to be ſport for his Children: It happened in- 


the time of dreadful Peltilence, that Targuin ſent his 


two Sons Sextrs and Titus, to conſult the Oracle, with 
Brutus to divert them. There the Sons laugh'd hear= 
tily to ſee him offer a wooden ſtaff, in which he had 
ſecretly conveyed Gold to Apollo. The young Princes 
afterwards aſked the Oracle, WWbich of them ſhould be 
King of Rome? The Anſwer was, He auh ſhould fir 

ki/s bis Mother, which the Sons agreed to do at their 
return, and fo reign jointly. But Brutus, who knew 
the meaning of the Oracle, the moment he was artiv'd 


Ovid. 3. Faſt. Lib. II. 
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in laly, pretended to fall down by chance. and kif- 
ſed the Earth the common Parent of Mankind: Af- 
ter this Brutzs took all opportunities, but in. the moſt 
ſecret manner, of ruining the Tyrant. 


9. To return to the unhappy Lucretia, what follow'd 
after her Death? 


A. As the whole Company were ſtruck with amaze- 7s 
ment, Brutus threw off his diſguiſe, when running to 55 
5 

— 


the dead Body, and drawing out the murthering in- 
ſtrument, he ſwore by the celeſtial Powers, — to 
extirpate Targuin and bis whole Family; upon which 
they all took an oath to extinguiſh Kingly Govern- 
ment. Brutus then aſſembled his Friends; and after. © 
ſeveral Forms of Government had been propoſed, he . 
adviſed them to change the Kingly one to a Common- | 
wealth. Prutus's prop:fal being approved by the Se- 
nate; they immediately iſſued a Decree, to baniſh the 
Tarquinii and all their offspring. Brutus afterwards 
cauſing the bloody Corpſe. of Lucretia to be brovght. 
before the People ; he enumerated the ſeveral Crimes 
which Tarquin had perpetrated, particulaily, that he 
had poiſon'd his own Brother, ftrang'ed his Wife, mur- 
thered his lawful Sovereign, aad filled the ditches and 
common ſewers wüh the bodies of the Nobility. Theſe 
words were no ſooner ended, but the People immedi-. 
aiely called for Arms. An Interrex being 1 
he nominated Brutus and Callatinus to exerciſe the te- ' 4 
gal Power : And, that the title of King might not be "BY 
quite extinct, it was ordered to be beſtowed on ſome 
Perſon, who ſhould be called Rex Sacrorum, and who, 
enjoying this honour only for Lite, and being privile- 
ged from warfare, ſhould concern himſelf only with 
thoſe religious Kites, Which the King had ſuperinten- 
ded. Targuin now advanced ni ali haſte towards the Ci- 
ty, but was refuſed admittance ; upon which he rode 
back towards. the Camp, where Brutus had been be- v1 
fore, and prevailed with the Army to revolt. 

9. Whither did Tarquin and his Family retire ? 

A. To the Gabii, or to the Hetrurians, after ha- 
ving reigned 25 years. | 

9. How many Sons had Targuin ? 


' 
4 
g 
l 
4 
4 Tire, 4 


1 
4 Three, Sextus, Titus, and Arunn. £ 
2. Was not the regal State of Rome called the Infan- 
cy of it? ue . 
3 Yes: And from what has been related, tis evi- 
dent that the Kings had contributed very little to its 
grandeur, ſince, at the end of 245 years, its Dominion 
extended ſcarce above fifteen miles round the walls 
(However, the City itſelf was very much increaſed in 
extent, in number of inhabitants, and in the magnifi- 
cence of its ſtruQures) Perhaps the circumſtance that 
ccheck'd its progreſs, was the different Genius of its 
Monarchs. A Reman Hiſtorian * obſerves, that this 
State ſtood in need of the various and ſingular talents 
for which each of theſe Kings were remarkable; and 
> that the different turn and character of their Minds, as 
” well as their different Inſtitutions, were all of uſe. Ac- 
> cording to the fame Writer, even the tyranny of Tar- 
din was of great advantage to the Romans, ſince it 
gare occaſion to the Eſtabliſhment of the Common- 
wealth. But an ingenious + Modern is of a different 
opinion, he ſaying, that this diſparity of Genius in the 
Kings of Rome, was ſo far from procuring any advan-- 
tage to the Rmans, that their little increaſe under the. 
regal State, can be aſcribed to no other cauſe. | 

What circumſtance contributed chiefly to raiſe 
the Remans to the Sovereignty of the World? 

A. Their laying aſide their own: cuſtoms as ſoon as 
they met with better among the People they conquered ;. 
and 'tis well known, that they fought ſucceſſively againſt” 
m oft ns. ü 
FF 9. Is not an ingenious modern ||-Writer of opinion, 

= that the death of 2 did no ED than cis 
accidentally, the Revolution which happen'd ? 
A. Yes: And he obſerves farther, that a haughty, . 
enterpriſing People, confined within Walls, muſt ei- 


ther ſhake off the. yoke, or ſoften the aſperiiy of their 
manners. | 
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i. See the Reflections on the cauſes of the grandes 
aclenſjon of the Romans, p. * + Oe 


(32) 
2 What was the Ara of the Subverſion of th 
Kingly Government in Rome ? | 
A” The year of the World 3596; 245 years from 
the building of the City; the iſt year from the 68th 
Olympiad ; 31 years after the ruin of the Babylonian 
Empire and the ſetting up of the Perffan; 179 before 
the beginning of the Macedonian Empire, and 507 

before our Saviour. 
2. What was the ſtate of other Countries at this time? 
A. Italy, as may have been obſerv'd in the courſe of 


this Hiſtory, was divided into many petty Nations. 


Gaul, whoſe inhabitants were as unpoliſh'd, and at 
the ſame time as warlike as the Romans, was alſo di- 
vided into a great number of petty States. Spain and 
Germany were much in the ſame condition, and Bri- 
tain, Wlyricum, and Dacia, not much better. Greece 
flouriſhed exceedingly, being governed by many re- 
nowned Monarchs and potent Republics, Aſia Minor 
was very near in the ſame condition, and at that time 
ſubject to the Perſian Empire. Armenia was a Monar- 
chy of ſome figure. Sria, Chaldea, Afſyria, and Me- 
fSprtamia, were all powerſul States, but ſubject fucceſ- 
ſively, to the Ferſſan and Macedinian Empires. Jucæa 
was a fmall, but illuſtricus, Kingdom; and Erypr was 
a very flouriſhing Monarchy. Africa was a potent Com- 
monwealth, . poſſeſs d, in ſome meaſure, of Sicily. 

9. After having thus given a minute account of the 
Reigns of the ſeveral Kings, I ſhould be glad to have 
the whole at one view, and in miniature, as it were ? 

A. Remulus employed the greateſt part of his Reign, 
in enacting Laws and making regulations for the Go- 
vernment. Three of his State deſigns viz. the Alum, 
the Rape of the Sabine Virgins and the manner of his 
treating the few whom he conquered, greatly comribu- 
ted to the advancement of his Kingdom. In the long 
Reizn of Num, little was done beſides the eſtabſiſnment 
of Prieſts and religious Orders, and Rame did not gain 
ſo much as a Foot of grourd. Tellus Hoftilius ſpent bis 
whole reign in eradicating Superſtition from the minds 
of his Subjects, and in re-inſpiring them wich martial ir 
 clinations ; and, yet, the only remarkable incident in his 
Conqueſts 
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Conqueſts wes his intirely ruining Aba. Ancus Mar- 

cius, being not deſirous of extending the bounds of his 
Empire, applied his whole thoughts to the ſtrengthning 
and Embelltſhing the City. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho' he 
was not of fo peaceable a diſpoſition as his Predeceſſor, 
he yet conſulted very little elſe beſides the Dignity of 
the Senate and the Majeſty of the State ;. for the increaſe. 
of which he appointed the ornaments and badges of the 

ſeveral Officers, to diſtinguiſh them from the People. 
Servius Tullius was of a peaceable diſpoſition, his chief 
ſtudy being to take an exact eſtimate of the Eſtates of the 
Romans, and to divide them into Tribes, that fo all 
might contribute in a juſt proportion, to the public Ex- 
pence. Tarquimus Superbus, tho' perhaps engaged in 
more Wars than any of the preceding Kings, yet ſo 
many and to complicated were his vices, that theſe could 
not fail of proving fatal to the growing Tyranny ;'and 
on the death of the unhappy Lucretia, the People in ge- 
neral were tranſported with ſuch a mixture of fury and 
compaſſion, that. ruſhing immediately under the conduct 
of Brutus and C:l/atinus, upon the Tyrant, they expell'd 
him and his whole family; after which, changing the 
form of their Government, they beſtowed the ſupreme 
Command on the two laſt mentioned illuſtrious Ramans, 


who had ſo generouſly reſtoted them to their Liberty. 


— at. n 


B O OK II. Chap. I. 
The CONSULAR STATE. 


From. the riſe of that Grvernmemnt to the Cre- 
_ ation of the DzceMvigu Containing 57 
Zears. 


2 H O W did the Romans behave when they ſaw 
themſelves at Liberty ? | 
A. They were reſolved to make choice of Superiors 
over whom they, at the ſame time, might command, 


„ 


whenever they ſhou'd judge it neceſſary. This prompt- *Y 
ed them to create two Conſuls, whoſe Authority ſhould. _F 
continue but one year, and be divided between them. 7H 
Theſe Magiſtrates had all the exterior marks of Sove-- "20 
reign Power, as the purple Robe, the curule Chair, the Be 
Lictors, the Faſces, or Rods, and other Inſignia of Roy- pe” 
alty ; but their Power was not ſo extenſive as that of the fo 
Kings. The latter knew no other Law but their Will, 
and thought themſelves accountable to none but the £280 
Gods : The Conſuls, on the contrary, were to ſee the 220 
Laws executed ; and the Commonwealth exerciſed its 
Authority by their Adminiſtration. They had the Pow- 
er to aſſemble the Senate and the People, but were re- 
ſtrained from acting, unleſs authorized by the Decrees 
of one of thoſe Bodies; ſo that it was almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for them to be the immedia:e cauſe of any Error. 

9. Who were the firſt Conſuls? 
A. Tarquinius Collatinns, Huſband to Lucretia, and. 
Lucius Junius Brutus, who governed as abſolutely as 
Kings. The Conſuls were firſt called Prætors, next Ju- 
dices, and afterwards Conſuls, a conſulendo, from coun- 
ſelling or conſulting the good of the People in generai. 
It was ordered, that theſe Magiſtrates ſhould rule only 
alternately (each his month) and that both ſhoujd not: 
have the Faſces and Axes at the ſame time, leſt the Pes 
ple might imagine they had two Maſters. The Conſul, | 
therefore, who was in Office, was always attended by 
twelve Lictors, who. carried the Faſces and Axes be- 
fore him; whilſt his Collegue had the ſame number of. 
Lictors and Faſces, but no Axes. Brutus, with the 
conſent of his Collegue, govern'd firſt. Theſe Magiſ- 
trates were elected annually, from among the Patri- 
cians, by the People in the Comitia Centuriata, and. 4 
were men of the moſt excellent Qualifications, fo long 2 
as there was no corruption in the State. Z "7, 
9. Did not Targrin ſend Embaſſadors to Rome? 1 
A. Theſe made large Promiſes, in his Name, io ob- * 
ſerve 2 juſt and regular Adminiſtration for the future; 24 
but not meeting with ſucceſs in their Negotiations, they £ 
privately won over fome of Clatinus's Family to their | 
Intereſt, viz. two oi the Aguilii, and three of the Vitellii, - 
together: RH 
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together with Brutus's two Sons, Titus and Tiberius. 
The Vitellii were alſo related to Brutus. 
How was this Conſpiracy carried on? : 

A. The Leaders reſolved to bind themſelves to one 
another with a moſt dreadful Oath, by drinking all of 
the ſame Blood, and touching the bowels of a Man 
whom they intended to ſacrifice for that purpoſe. They 
met in the Houſe of the Azuilii, and their deſign was, 
to murther the two Conſuls, and reftore Targuin. How- 
ever, their Plot was diſcovered by a Slave, called Vin- 
dicius or Vindex, who had concealed himſelf acciden- 
tally in the ſame Room, and who afterwards flew to 
Valerius, and revealed the whole to him. Valerius, 
after having ſeized the Conſpirators, and intercepted. 
the Letcers which they were writing to Tarquin, where- 
in they gave him an account of all their Tranſactions, 
went and hid open all the dark Scene before the two. 
Conſuls the Senate and People. 

9. What follow'd on this ? 

A. Caollatinus, at the fight of his Relations, could: 
not forbear burſting into Tears; but Bruzus finding his, 
Sons make no anſwer to the Articles exhibited againſt: 
them, condemned them himſelf to death. Immediate- 
ly the Lictors tore off their Cloaths, tied their Hands. 
behind them, ſcourged them with Rods, and ſtruck 
their heads off before their Father, whoſe Eyes were 
for ever fixed on this ſad Spectacle, without diſcoverin 
the leaſt Emotion. Prutus left to his Collegue the pu- 
niſhing ile reſt ; but perceiving that he was mov'd to 
compaſſion, and inclined to pardon them, he cried. 
aloud, that himſelf only had ſet as Judge over his two 
Sons, and that he abandoned the other Conſpirators. 
to the Judgment of the People. The Votes being ta- 
ken, they were ſentenced to be beheaded. | 

©. What happened to Collatinus? | 

A. He had been ſuſpected before this by the People, 
which circumſtance joyn'd to the prejudice that was en- 
tertained againſt him, together with the relation he bore 
to, as well as the name of, Targuin, made him reſign 


nis Employment, and leave the City. Others relate, 


that. 
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that Brutus, obliged him to reſign, and go from Rcme, 
becauſe he had endeavoured to ſave the Conſpirators. 
2. Who ſucceeded Collatinus as Conſul? | 
A. Publius Valerius, who immediately reſtored Vin- 
dex to his Liberty; and from him a full and perfect 
Manumiſſion was called FVindicaa. After this, the new 
Conſul divided Targuin's Goods among the People, and 
raz'd his Palace to rhe Ground. 
9. Did not Targuin wage War againſt his Country? 
A. He put himſelf at the Head 
Ann. Rem. 246. of a conſiderable Body of Hetrurians, 
and advanced towards Rome. The 
two Armies engaging, the Generals of it, wiz. Brutus 
the Conſul, and Arum, one of the Sons of Targuinius 
Superbus, fought on Horſeback with their Lances. Plu- 
tarch relates, that they met each other accidentally ; 
according to other Hiſtorians, Aruns ſpying Brutus, 
rode up, and challenged him, with the moſt opprobrious 
Words to fight him. Bratus, who accepted the Chal- 5 
lenge, ran with no leſs Fury on his Antagoniſt, when oF 
neither were ſo cateſul of their ſafety, as deſirous of 419 
killing one another, which they accordingly did. A bs 
bloody Battle enſued, when 1130 Hetrurians loſt their F 
Lives, and near 5000 were taken priſoners, Brutus was | 
buried with great magnificence ; and the Roman Ladies 


movrn'd his Death a Twelvemonth, becauſe he had <3 
auſpiciouſly revenged the ravithed Lucretia. He was Bo 
conſidered as the Father of his Country. - 1 
Qi. Did not Valerius enact ſome Laws in favour of the 88 
People? 7 


A. He enacted ſeveral, and, on this account, was ſur- 
named Publicola By one of thoſe Laus he allowed an 
appeal from the Conſuls to the People; and by another, 
he made it Death for any Man to accept of any Magit- 
terial office without the conſent of the People. Ihe 
laſt Law eſtabliſhed by him, was for the creation of two 
Quæſtors, or public Treaſurers, who were to take care 
of the public Monies and Contributions, and appointed. 
the Temple of Saturn for the Ararium or Trealury, 
The 2ueſors (who in Julius Cæſar's Time were 40 in | 

8 number). | 
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number) were alſo to keep the military Enſigus in the 
Treaſury, to fell Plunder, lodge and carry our Em- 
baſſadors, c. Lucretius, the Father of Lucre/ta, was 
appointed Conſul in the room of Brutus; and the for- 
mer dying foon aſter his Creation, was ſucceeded by 
M. Hiratius. This year the Capitol was finiſhed, and 
dedicated in the moit folemn manner; and about the 
ſame time, the firft League was made between the Ko- 
mans and Carthaginians. The year of the Conſuls be- 
ing expired, Valerius Publicela was re-choſen, and with 


him, Lucretius 7 ricipitinns. 


Where was Tarquin all this time? | | 

A. He had fled to Horſenna, King of Cluſium, 2 
Country in Hetruria, and prevziled with that Prince to 
undertake his Defence. Accordingly Porſerra, being at- 
rived, at the head of a confiderable Army, before Rome, 
in order to reſtore Tarquimys Suferbus, won the Fani- 
culum at the firſt Attack. There now remained only the 
Bridge Sublicius, the taking of which would have made 
him Maſter of the City; when Horatius, ſurnamed Coce 
les, becauſe he had loſt an Eye, accompanied by Her- 
menius and Lucretius, (two Officers of great diſtinction) 
defended, ſingly, the Paſſage with incredible Bravery g 
till his own party had broke down the Bridge; after 
which, he plunged, arm'd into the Tiber; and, the” 
wounded in the Thigh by a Spear, ſwam over to his 
Frierds. Horatius was rewarded by Publicola with ſe- 
veral great Privileges, and a Statue was erected to his 
memory in the Tempie of Vulcan. Pos jerma coming af-, 
terwards to a Battle, was defeated, and loſt 5000 Men 

. Did Porſenna break up the Siege? 

A. No: And it being the third year of Publicela's 
Conſulſhip, Mutizs Cordus defired leave from the Senate, 
to go to Porſenna's Camp, he promiſing to murther that 
Prince. The Senate conſenting, Mutius diſguiſed him- 
ſelf in a Tuſcan Habit, and, ſpeaking the Language, 
went over to the Enemy's Army, where, inſtead of Por- 


ſ-mna, with whom he was not perſonally acquainred, 


he killed his Secretary. Being ſeized that Inſtant, and 
carried before the King, who had cauſed Fire to be 
brought in order to facrifice to the Gods; Muatius was 
examined, 


(35 ) 
examined, when, inſtead of making any anſwer, he 
thruſt his right Hand into the Fire, ſaying, he puniſhed 
it in that manner, becauſe it had done him no better ſer- 
vice. The King, being both ſurprized and moved to 
compaſſion, ordered him to withdraw, and himſelf re- 
tucn'd him his Sword. Mutius took it with his left Hand, 
whence we are told, he was ſurnamed Scævola, or left- 7 
handed. At his taking the Sword he ſpoke as follows: 
Thy Generoſity has vanquiſh'd me, which the fear 
© of thee could never do. Thou hait won me, and I will ; 


f * now diſcover to thee out of affection, a Secret which 
= Force could never have extorted. There are in the | 
* Camp 300 Romans, equally intrepid as myſelf, who 4.45 
| * have all taken an oath to muriher thee. I was ap- 
pointed firſt to attempt the blow: I nevertheleſs am 
not ſorry that | failed in it, fince ſo magnanimous a 
** Prince as Porſenna ought to be the Friend and Ally of 
* the Romans rather than their Enemy.” Porſenna 
hearing this, concluded a Peace, to the great mortifica- 
tion of Tarquin. To recompence the Courage of Mu- 
tius, a Field was given to him on the other Side the 
Tiber, called afterwards Mut:i Prata, and a Statue was 
erected in his Honour. For the ratifying the Peace 
above-mention'd, the Romans gave twenty Hoſtages, 
ten young Men and as many Virgins. PER OOT.ST 
Did not ſomething extraordinary happen on this 
occaſion * 
A. Among the Hoſtages wha were given to Per/enna, 7 
| wa iituftrious Lady, named Clzlia, who, finding an | 
q opportunity to elude the vigilance of her Keepers, came 
4 out of the Camp in the Night. She then got on Horſe- 
1 back, and ſwam, with one Companion, over the Tiber, 
4 amidit the darts of the Enemy. They then preſented 
themſelves to Publicola, who, fearing that this might be 
attended with ill conſequences, ſent them back to Fer- 
ſema. The King, ſtruck with her Courage, preſented 
ber with one of his fineſt Horſes, and gave her permiſſion. 
to return to Rome with ſuch of the Hoſtages as ſhe might 
ſelet. C/zlia choſe only the youngeſt. as being the 
leaſt able to ſuſtain Hardſhips. The - Romans ſet up a 
Statue, in which ſhe was repreſented on Horſeback, — 
ine 


"I 
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the Street called Via Sacra. Porſenna afterwards retired, 
which put an end to the Hetrurian War. 

9. What other Wars followed this ? 

A. The Sabines were defeated twice, | 
and the laſt time 13000 of their Men Ann. Rom 249. 
were lain. A year after, Appins Clau- : 

s, (from whom ſprung the illuſtrious Family called 
Clau/i, and afterwards Clauats) a rich, valiant, and elo- 
quent Man among the Sab inet, came over to the Romans, 
with scco Families of his Friends and Depencants, 
and ſertled among the People ; ſoon after which, the 
| Tribes of the Ryman State were increaſed from four to 
one and twenty. About this time the 

Sabines took up Arms again, but were Arn, Rom 250. 

* vanquiſh'd by Publicila, who, having 
ended his Conſulſhip, died very poor, on which account 
be was buried at the publick Expence, the whole City 
= mourning for, and greatly lamenting 
bis Loſs. The Sabines were again over- Ann. Rom. 251. 
* thrown by Poſthumius and Menenius the , 
Conſuls, on which account the Senate decreed a full 
Triumph to Menenius ; but Poſihumius, becauſe he was 
unſucceſsful in the beginning, had only an inferior one, 
called by the Romans Ovation, which was ſo named 


> from the Word Oris; a Sheep being uſually offered in 
5 this Proceſſion, and an Ox in the Triumph. 

3 ©. I ſhould be glad to know ſome Particulars con- 
: 4 cerning the Ovation. 

74 A, The Proceſſion began commonly at the Albanian 
* Mountain, whence the General, with his Train, made 


his Entry into Rome. He went on foot, a great many 
Flutes or Pipes playing as he march'd along, himſelf 
wearing a Garland of Myrtle, as an Emblem of Peace, 
and ſhowing an aſpect that raiſed Love and Reſpect ra- 
ther than Fear. According to Aulus Gellius, that Honour 
was conferred on the Victor, when either the War had 
not been proclaimed in due form, or undertaken unjuſt- 
ly, and againſt an unlawful or inconfiderable Enemy. But 
according to Plutarch, thoſe Generals, who, without 
force, had gained a Victory, and prevented the Effu- 
hon of human Blood, were honoured with the peace- 


able 
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able Ovation: A Pipe being the Enſign of Peace, and 
Myrtle the Tree of Venus, who of all the Deities, 
has the greateſt averſion to War and Violence. The 
Crowns worn in th? Ovation were called Venereæ Csronæ. 
9. In what manner was the greater Triumph, or the 
Triumph properly fo called, folemnized in after Ages ? 
A. The Triumphs for Land Battles were diſtinguiſh'd 
from thoſe for Naval Engagements. Whenever a Ge- 
neral demanded a Triumph, he was obliged to reſign 
the Command of the Army; was not allowed to enter 
Rome, nor approach it but at a certain diſtance, till this 
Honour had been granied or refuſed him. He after- 
wards wrote Letters to the Senate, containing a detail of 
the Conqueſts he had won Ihen the Senate met in the 
Temple of Mar, (at firſt twas in that of Bellona) where 
the Letters were read. After this the Centurions and 
other Om̃cers of the Army affirmed with an Oath, that 
this relation was true, and that the Enemy had loſt up- 
wards of five thouſand Men, a Triumph not being al- 
lowed for a leſs number. The Senate then decreed the 
Triumph; and appointed a day for ſolemnizing it. On 
this day the triumphant General, crowned with Lawrel, 
and holding a Branch of that Tree in his right Hand, 
firſt made a Speech to the People and Soldiers who were 
aſſembled in the ſame place; after which he diſtributed 
his Preſents and part of the Spoils taken from the Ene- 
my. In the mean time fome Senators, proceeded by the 
Serjeants, opened"the March, and were followed by the 
Trumpets; after whom came the Enemy's Spoils, which 
were carried either by young Soldiers or on Chariots. 
The conquered Cities and Nations were repreſented in 
Gold, Silver, gilded Wood, Ivory or Wax, with their 
Names and [Inſcriptions in capital Letters. There alſo 
were carried the Figures of the moſt remarkable Rivers 
and Mountains, and of the Places which the Conqueror 
had ſubjected to the Roman Empire. Afterwards was 
ſeen the gold or filver Plate taken from the vanquiſhed 
Monarchs. The Prielits aſſiſted on this occaſion, and led 
Oxen, (adorn'd with Ribbons and Garlands) deſigned 
for the Sacrifice, and ſometimes their Horns were giided. 
Theſe were followed by Chariots, whereon lay the Crowns 
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and Scepters wh ch the Provinces had preſented to the 
Conqueror to adorn bis Itiumph. The captive Mo- 
narchs and Generals, bound with gold or filver Chains, 
and their Heads ſhaved, to denote their Captivity, ac- 
companied this Pomp. Then appeared ſeveral Officers 
of the Army, followed by many others, who carried the 
Crown of the conquered Countries. Next, the Con- 
queror himſelf was ſeen, ſeated on a two-wheel'd ivory 
Chariot adorned with Gold, and drawn by four white 
Horſes harneſs'd ſide by fide. This was during the Re- 
public, but aiterwards, ſome employed Elephants, as 
Pompey ; others Lions and Tygers, as Heliogabalus ; and 
others, again, Stags, as Aurelian. An Officer, who 
ſtaod behind the Conqueror, uſed to cry aloud, Remem- 
ber that ibiũ art a Man; leſt, dazzled by the Splendor 
of his Triumph, he ſhould think himſelf? more than 
mortal. The Conqueror's Crown wes firſt of Lawrel, a 
Brarch of which he carried in his right Hand; and in 
bis left he held an Ivory Scepter wich a little golden Ea- 
cle at the top. Before and after his Chariot came thoſe 
who carried the Perfumes and played on Inſtruments, 
The Conqueror was preceded by his Friends and Rela- 
tions Carrying Branches of Laurel. The March was 
cloſed by the Generals, the reſt of he Officers, and the 
Raman Legions, who ſang congratulatory Airs in ho- 
nour of the Conqueror. I his whole Proceſſion, which 
began without the City, entred Rome, by the triumphal 
Gate, and proceeced along the way appointed for it, 
which was adorn'd with a great number of triumphal 
Arches ; and in this order they went to the Capttol, 
wacre, after the Conqueror offered 2 Crown to Jupiter, 
particularly the Spoils called Opima Sp3/ia, (when ſuch 
nad been won) a Sacrifice was offered to Jupiler; a 
ſplendid Entertainment was given, and afterwards the 
Conqueror was conducted to his Palace. In the moſt 
fcuriſhing times of the State, the Pomp and Magnificence 
of this Solemnity laited ſeveral days, as the Triumphs of 
&. Flaninins, juliu: and Augu/cus Cæſar. The Crowns 
worn in the Triumph were called Cercnæ Martie. 
&. To return to our Hiſtory ; what other remark- 
avic Iraulattions happen'd about this Period ? 
A. The 


1 


A. The Sabines received another great 
An. Rom. 252. Overthrow at Cures ; the Camarinears 

were ſubdued, and their City demo- 
liſhed. Targuiz furr'd up the whole Body of the Latines 
to revolt, but without Succeſs ; upon which, he endea- 
voured to corrupt many of the Slaves and poorer Roman 
Citizens, who were grievouſly oppreſſed by their Credi- 
tors; but the Plot being diſcovered by Sulpicius, one of 
the Conſuls, he, by an artifce, drew the Conſpirators in- 

to the Forum, and put them all to the 
An. Rim. 253. Sword. The Romans having taken Fi- 

den, a City of the Latines, the whole 
Nation was prevailed upon by Tarquin to declare War 
againſt Reme. But 1ts poorer Citizens refuſing to enlift 
themſelves unleſs their Debts ſhould be remitted, the 
Conſuls and Senate endeavoured to reduce them to a 
Compiiance; but not ſucceeding, they nominated a par- 
ticular Magiſtrate, from whom ſhould lie no Appeal, 

and who, for a limited time, ſhould be 
Ar. Rom. 255. the ſole Governour. He was call'd Dic- 

tator from difands, dictating or com- 


manding) and Largius Flavius was the firſt, who was cre- 


ated by the Senate. This was the firſt Intermiſſion of 
the Conſular Power. The Didtator, who alſo was called 
Magijier Poputi, and Prætor Maximus, was created in the 
Night time by the Conſuls, without the People; and 
was always mace on ſome ſudden Exigency, or in times 
of Plagues and Famine. His Authority was abſolute, 
and his Edicts were obſerved like thoſe of a Deity. He 
was but fix months in Employment, and was not allowed 
to go out of Italy; and he made choice of an Officer, 
called Magijicr Equitum, who com manded the Cavalry 
as the Diclatir did the Reman People. I he DiQatorſhip 
ved afterwards the ruin of the popular State, and oc- 
caſioned the bringing in of Monarchy a ſecond time. 
©. What enſued on this Creation of a Didator? 

A. Largius Flaznus (who had appointed Spurius Caſ- 
fius his Maſter of Horte) immediately appeared in pub- 
lic with his Rods and Axes before him, which ſoon put 
a ſtop to the ſeditious Clamours of the Multitude. He 
then made the Survey; 150700 Citizens gave in their 
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Names, after which he prevailed with the Latines to 
ſuſpend the War, notwithilanding the Oppoſition made 
by Turquin, and Manilius, Tarquin's Son- in- law, for 
whoſe takes they had undertakea it. Largius then re- 
turned home with his Army; and, after having con- 
duced himſelf with great Wiſdom and [Intergrity, reſigned 
the Dictatorſhip, upon which the Conſular Power again 
took place. Ihe Truce being expir'd, 

Paſabumius was created Dictator, and An. Rom. 257. 
both Parties took the Field. The Re- 

man Army conſiſted of 24000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe ; 
and the Enemy of 40000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, Titus, 
Targuin's Son, commanded the main Body, his Brother 
Sextus the Left, and Manilius the Right. The Romans 
were at laſt victorious, and the Batile was fought with 
ſo much Bravery, that 'twas reported the Gods were 
preſent at it, and particulaily Ca//or and Pollux mounted 
on milk white Horfes. Poſfbamius was ſurnamed Repil- 
lenſis, from the Lake Regi/lus, 14 Miles from Rome, 
where the Engagement was fought. The Latines ſuin 
humbly for Peace, it was granted them; and thus ended all 
the thirteen years of War, made on account of Targuin, 

& What became of that Monarch ? 

A. Being now the only one that ſurvived of his 
Family, and ſeeing himſelf abendon'd by the Latines, 
the Hetrurians, the Sabines, Fc. he retired to Campa- 
iz, to 4 Irodemas, Prince of Cuma, where he died 
ſoon after, at about go Yeers of Age. 

2 Did not a quarrel ariſe between the Senate and 
People ? 

A. Yes; and *"twas chiefly owing to the Treatment 
witch Debtors met with from their Creditors, by whom 
they vere ngoroully detained in Priſon. Appius Clau- 
dus, the Sabine. and Servilius Pri, cus, 
dete made Coalui this Year, the latter Au. Rem. 258. 
Letng of a mild, and the former of a 
nery Diſpoſitior. The fought the Vaſci, and defeated 
them. But Jppins (lau ſius, itill inſiſting, that the People 
i:ou!d have their Debts remitted them; and the latter 
being unable 10 pay them, much iefs the Tributes v hich 
were laid upon them tor maintaiai g of the Army, re- 
| 1wlced * 
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ſolved to free themſelves from theſe Oppreſſions They 
bad Jong beheld the Senate with a ſuſpicious Eye. Ag 
this Body uſed their utmoſt endzavours to get the ſu- 
preme Authority into their hands; the People, on the 
other fide, jealous of this Honour and Power, reſolutely 
oppoſed the Senate; nat to mention that this Oppoſition 
was inflamed by certain niceties and ſcruples with regard 
to Birth and Rank. The Patrician Families thought 
themſelves far ſuperior to the Piebeians, who were 
thereby but the more animated to ſupport one another, 
They could not bear to fee the Nobles poſſeſs themſelves 
of all the Wealth and Honours, and load them with all 
the Toil. This had made them refuſe to take up Arms 
ſome years before againſt the Enemy, and the ſame 
motive prompted them to riſe on this occaſion. 
What enſued upon theſe Tumults? 

A. M. Valerius, a popular Man, was choſe Dictator, 
who prevailed with the People to march againſt the Y«/- 
ſci, the Æpqui, and Sabines, whom they reduced. But 
the Patricians ſtill refuſing to eaſe them, they, by the 
advice of Sicinius Bellulus, abandoned their Generals, 
v-ithdrew to the other Side of the river Anio, and forti- 
fied tbemſelves on a Place, called afterwards Mens Sacer, 
or the Sacred Hill, on account of the Laws that were 
made on it, by which, among other things, the Perſons 
of the "Iribunes were declared ſacred and inviolable, 
Poſihumius Coninias and Cpurius Caſ- 
Ann. Rem. 260. ſius, who had been Conſuls beſore, 
and were equaliy in favour with the 
Nobility and Commons, were now elected Conſuls. 

©. How did the Senate act on this occaſion * 

A. They met ſeveral times, and aſter very warm De- 
bates between Aprippa Menenius and Fulerins on one 
ſide, and Apprus on the other, they at lat ſent ſome of 
the moit popular old en to the Mutineers. among them 
was Menenius, Who ſpoke as fol os, Once upon a 
e time the Members of the human Body, obferving that 
„ the Belly did not toil as they did, rebelled, and refu- 
* ſed the Aliments neceflary for its ſupport. Upon this, 
„the Members giew weak in proportion as the Belly 
„became infiim and ſcon found the need they had of 
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it; becauſe the Belly firſt received the Nouriſament, 


* and afterwards communicated it to the Members. 
Thus, ſays he, as the Senate and People form but on: 


and the fame Body, they will be deſtroyed by Divii- 


'* ons, and ſupported by Concord.” The Multitude were 


very well pleaſed with the Compariſon ; but being deſi - 


* Tous to ſecure themſelves from that thirſt of Power, fo 


natural to thoſe who have the Aſcendant, they inſiſted 
upon having Magittrates choſen from among themſelves, 
who might ſecure them from the opprefſion of the Se- 
nate and the Nobility ; and their Demand was granted 
accordingly. 

2. What was the Name of theſe Magiſtrates? 

A. Tribuues, and vicic fo called, becauſe they were 


elected by the Thibes, or from their being firſt taken 


from among the Tribunes or Colonels of the Soldiers. 
At firſt but two were appointed, who were Junius Dru- 


1 and Sicinius Bellulus, the Ring-leaders ol the Sedi- 
tion. Afterwards five were created, and at laſt ten. 
I beſe were the only Perſons who did not pay Obedience 


to the Senate, whoſe Power, and that of the Nobility, 


was very much limited by the Creation of theſe Othcere. 


For the Tribunes, upon pretence of maintaining the 
Liberties of the Peopie, moulded them as they thought 
proper, and made them take impreſſions of all kinds. 
'They approved or rejected, at pleaſure, the Decrees ot 
the Senate and Conſuls, and ot all other Magiſtrates ex- 
cept the Dictators. Being not allowed, at firſt, to en- 
ter the Senate-Houſe, they food at the Door of it, where 
the deciſions of the Senate were brought, in order for 
their Examination. "Twas this afterwards gave rile to 
the many Seditions which territied the Senate to a pro- 
digious degree. They afterwards were admitted into 
the Senate. When the Tribunes approved a Decree, 
they ſubſcribed a T; or the Words Veto or Fetamas, to 
forbid the execution of it. They procured themſelves 
to be called Sacre ændi, and confirmed this by 2 Las: 
fo that tas reckoned the higheſt Impiety to offer them 
the leaſt Injury, or even to interrupt ther? when they 
were tpeaking. The only Mark they had of their Ot. 
bce was, their havisg a kind of Beadle called Viator, 
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wa'k before them. They were not allowed to be abſent 
a whole Day from the City. As they were the Defenders 
and protectors of the People, their Houſes were to be 
open Cay and night, in order that they might be ad- 
dreſſed at all times; but their Power was — any to the 
City. The Pliebeian Families were long poſſeſſed of the 
Tribuneſhip, and the Patricians were afterwards ad mit- 
ted to it, but, upon condition of their having been a- 
gopted by a Plebeian. At the firſt Inſlitution of theſe 
Magiſtrates, the Senate could ſcarce prevail with them- 
ſelves to ratiſy the Piel iſcita, or Ordinances of the 
People, and employed their utmoſt Endeavours to an- 
nul them. If but one of the Tribunes oppoſed an Or- 
Ainance of the People (and this was frequently brought 
about by the contrivances of the Patricians) it was 
rendered ineffectual; whence many were induced to 
believe, that their Power would, one time or other, 
deſttoy itſelf. On the Creation of the Tribunes, the 


Commonwealth was changed from an Ariſtocracy to a 


Democracy, or at leaſt to a Mixture of both. The Tri- 
bunes were afterwards extravagantly imperious, they 
aſſembling and diſmiſſing the Senate, impriſoning the 
Conſuls, c. fo that they often proved the cauſe of 
many dangerous Tumults and Seditions, and were the 
greateſt diſturbers of the Peace of the State; inſomuch 
chat ſome Authors have called them Pees Reipublicæ. 
©. Who were the Ædiles? 
A. They were as Aſſiſtants to the 
Ar. Rom. 260. Tribunes, (being created at this time) 
and had their Name ab Adilus cu- 
randis. They, at firſt, were two in number, and cho- 
ſen annually. Beſides the Function above-mentioned, 
they had ſeyeral of lefler Note, ſuch as, to attend on the 
'T ribunes of the People, and to judge ſome inferior 
Cauſes by their Deputation ; to rectify Weights and 
Meaſures, prohibit unlawful Games, &c. Other Æailes 
{cholen from among the Patricians ) were added about 
127 Years after. 
2. Was not Corizli, the Capital of the Volſci, be- 
ſieg d by the Romans ? 
A. Peſbumius the Conſul, who commanded the Re- 
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mans, having left T. Largius to carry on the Siege of 
that City, the Beſiegets made a Sally; but Caius Marcius, 
one of the greateſt Romans of that Age, purſued them 
to Corioli with an inconſiderable number of Forces, and 
took it. This noble Action gain'd him the Surname of 
Coriolanus. He afterwards, in conjunction with Paſtbumi- 
us, defeated the Antiates, that were come to ſuccour the 
V./ſti, who, by this Overthrow, were forced to ſubmiſ- 
fon, and made their Peace. The Cenſus was now pet- 
tormed, and 110000 Heads were ceſs'd. 

The Year following there was a great An. Rom. 261. 
Famine in the City, occaſioned chiefly 

by the negle of Tillage during the late Separation. 

©. Did not tnis give riſe to great Commotions ? 

A. Gelon, King of Syracu/e, had granted the Roman: 
fifty thouſand Meafures of Corn, half of which was as 
a free Gift, and the remainder was fold at a very cheap 
rate. The People were perſuaded, that the Corn would 
be ſold to them on the ſame eaſy terms for which it hail 
been bought, and that Corn beſtowed by Gelan be dittri ; 
buted among them; but Corislanus, who was attach'd 
to the Patriciaus, took this opportunity to revenge him- 
ſelf of the People who had refuſed him the Conſulate ; 
and told the Senators, that to indulge the Populace in 
all their demands, was, to betray the Patricians, and 
only to heighten the Inſolence of the former; that ever 
ſince the Creation of the Tribunes, the Power of the 
People augmented daily ; and that it was the Duty of 
the Senate to ſuppreſs the Tribunzſhip, rather than 
yield to their Remonſtrances, whoſe only tendency was 
to ruin the Authority of the Senate and Conſuls. He 
exhibited, in the moſt odious Colours, the Haughtineſs 
and Inſolence of the People, who imagined that they 
were licenſed to commit the moſt iniquitous Actions; 
and who, on the ſiighte!t occaſions in which they 
thought themſclves injured, immediately made an Inſure 
reQion, from a ſuppoſition that they were dreaded. 

2. What followed upon this? 

A. The Tribunes finding that Coriclans's Opinion 
was going to prevail, informed the People of it, and 
employed their tmoſt Eadeavours to make them tale 
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up Arms. All their Hatred then fell on Coriolanus, 
whom the Tribunes ſummoned to appear, in order to 
declare what he had urged before the Senate. But Co- 


riolanus, ſo far from obeying the Summons, drove away 


the Serjeants who were ſent to him, without condeſcend- 
ing to make them the leaſt Anſwer. Upon this the Tri- 
bunes, attended by the AZdiles, went to ſeize him, but 
they were repulſed by the young Patricians who were 
gathered round Coriclanus, and obliged to return back. 

2. Did he appear before the Aſſembly of the People? 

A. He came to it the next day; when his graceful te- 
Jation of the ſeveral eminent Services he had done his 
Country ; his ſhewing his Body covered with Scars ; 
and the Lamentations of thoſe whom he had ſaved in 
the Wars, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the People, 
that they all cried, ** he Fould be releaſed.” But De- 
eius, one of the Tribunes, and Siciuius, another of that 
Body, having inveighed before againſt Coriolanut, de- 
clar'd aloud, that Corio/anus was ſentenced to die by the 
Tribunes, for having aimed at Sovereignty and Tyran- 
ny, by dividing among his Friends the Booty he had 
got in the late — into the Territories of Antium. 
And thereupon they commanded the Adiles to ſeize 
him, and throw him headlong from the Tarpeian Rock, 
This Sentence would have been executed, had not the 
Senate and Patricians reſcued him from the Zdiles. 
It was nevertheleſs decreed, but againſt the Opinion of 
Appius Claudius, that he ſhould be tried a ſecond time; 
when being judged by. the People, he was condemned 


to perpetual Baniſnment. This was the firſt Sentence 


pailed by the People upon a Patrician. 
©. Whither did Coriolanus retire ? 
A. To the Volſei, over whom Accius Tullius was 
General, and Corivlanus exhorted them to make War 
againſt the Romans. Soon after this, he 
Ann. Rom. 263, in ConjunQion with the Volſcian Ge- 
neral, headed their Troops, and, after 
ſeizing upon ſeveral Towns, came and encamped at 
Cluilius's Ditch, five Miles from Rome. Coriolanus had 
now the ſole command of half the Forces. Hither 


Embaſſadors came thrice to him, who promiſed _ 
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all his Demands ſhould be granted, provided he would 
firſt lay down his Arms; but they all returned without 
being able to obtain any other condition than this, vis. 
that they ſhould gratify the Volſci in all their Demands. 
He now would have carried his reſentment to the ut- 
moſt height, had not Jeturia his Mother, and Volumnia 
his Wife, accompanied by a great number of Ladies of 
the higheſt Diſtinction, come to him. He was ſtruck at 
their approzch, when going to embrace his Mother, ſhe 
cried, ** Before you embrace me, let me know whether 
I am come to a Son or an Enemy.” Others relate, 
that Vetnria, 2fter employing the utmoſt Power of her 
Rhetoric to move her Son, cried, “ that he ſhould 
* not ſtir a Foot towards the treading down of his 
Country, witko.1t firſt trampling upon the dead Body 
ot her who brought him into the World“ At theie 
Words Coriolanus threw himſelf about her Neck, and 
ſaid aloud, © O Mother you have gain'd the Victory, 
« moſt fortunate for my Country, but moſt deſtruQive 
to myſelf.” Co, ialanus had been waited upon before 
by the Pontifices, Prieſts, Governors of religious Hou- 
es, and Auguis all in their proper Ornaments and 
Habits, and who, in a ſolemn Proceſſion, begg'd in the 
moſt humble manner for an Accommodation, but all in 
vain, Aſter this he marched back the Volſci into their 
own Country. 

2 What befel Coriolanus afterwards ? 

A. Tullius, who now envied his Glory, repreſented 
this to the Volſci as the moſt treaſonable Act againſt 
them, and cauſed him to be murthered, without ſcarce 
allowing him time to ſpeak for himſelf. However, this 
was againſt the conſent of the greateſt part of the 
Lelſci, who gave him honourable Interment, adorning 
his Tomb with Arms and Trophies as a great General; 
and the R»man Women were permitted to mourn for 
him ten Months. 

9. Did not Surius Caſſius come to a fatal End? 

A. Being grown inſolent by his three 
Conſulſhips and his two Triumphs, (the Ar. Rom. 268, 
laſt of which was over the Volſci and 
Hernici) he was reſolved to puſh on his deſign of Sove- 
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reignty; and the more to ingratiate himfelf with the 
People, he propoſed the Diviſion of ſome lately con- 
quer d Lands among the meaner fort ; and afterwards 
made a Speech, in which he expatiated on the great Ser- 
vices he had done his Country, concluding with theſe 
Words. That ſince he had already taken charge of 
the Commonwealth, it was but juſt and reaſonable 
„that he ſhould continue it“ This Propoſal, with re- 
gard to the conquered Lands, was ſtrongiy oppoſed in 
the Senate, and created Fears and Jealouſies; but the 
Forwardneſs of the Plebeians, and the Diſturbances 
that were like to enſue, made the Senate, after a great 
vatiety of Debates, to publiſh their Reſolution “ for di- 
« viding the Lands among the Commons ; excluding 
« withal all new Allies and Aſſociates, as having na 
« reaſon to expect any ſhare of the Lands conquered 
** before their time.” This was the famous Agrarian 
Law, according to which the Lands were to be divided 
among the People, but it was rejected. The Year after 
Sęurius's third Conſulſhip, he was arraigned by the 
Qua fers for aſpiring to ſovereign Power; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Speeches he made, his Services, and the 
Jaterceilion of his Friends, he was thrown down the 
Tarfeian Rock. Many were for having the Puniſhment 

xtended to his Children, but this Severity was diſap- 
proved. From this time, 'twas a Law at Rome not to 
puniſh Children for their Father's Crimes, till the Wars 
between Marius and Sylla. 

2 Vi hat other Tranſactions happened about this 
time ? 

A. The Commons were very urgent for the Execu- 
tion of the Agrarian | aw, but were as ſtrongly op- 
poled by the Senate, whence great Tumults enſued ; 
the Plebeians refuſing, at firſt, to enliſt themſelves. The 
Roman: engaged afterwards in ſeveral Wars, but of no 
great coniequence, with the Volſci, ÆMmqui, and ſoon 
after with the Veientes. The Conteſts between the Con- 
ſuls and Tribunes, concerning the Agrarian Law, con- 
tinued near five Years, which occaſioned mighty Feuds, 
in the midſt whereof the Veientes marched againſt Rome. 
Cz/o Fabius and Titus Virginius were then mg.” 
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The Vrienies making Incurſions almoſt to the Walls of 
Rome, the Senate was reduced to great Extremities, 
when the whole Family of the Fabii, which conſiſted of 
306 Men, offered generouſly to guard the Frontiers at 
their own Charge. Theſe illuſtrious Perſonages, with 
their Clients and Friends, making in all 4050, fortified 
themſelves in a Caſtle, called by them Gremera, from 
a little River of that Name on which it ſtood, nigh the 
Frontiers of the Veientes, whence they, for a long time, 
greatly annoyed that People, but were at laſt killed by 
a Stratagem. For th: Enemy cauſing ſeveral heads of 
Cattle and Flocks of Sheep to be driven to the neighbour- 
ing Places, and laying in Ambuſcade, the Fabii unhap- 
pily marched out, and were all cut to Pieces, tho', at 
firſt. by forming themſelves into a Wedge, they got to 
the ſummit of a Hill, and there, tho? ſurtounded by che 
Enemy, they yet made a prodigious ha- | 

vock. According to Livy, none of this Ann. Rom. 276. 
Family ſurvived, except one Youth, from 

whom afterwards ſprung Fal ius Maximus ; but Dinny/eus 
can ſcarce give Credit to this Tradition. This happened 
under the Conſulate of Horatius and Menenius, the lat- 
ter of whom met with a ſignal Overthrow from the 
Veientes. The Romans were fo ſenſibly affected with 
the Loſs, that they rank'd this Day among the Nefaft 
or unlucky ones; and the Gate, called before Carmentale, 
thro' which theſe generous Warriors paſſed, was named 
Scelerata. On the marrow the Enemy entered the Ra- 
man Territories, and pofſeſs'd themſelves} of the Hill 
Janiculum, two Miles from Rome, to the great Preju- 
dice and Diſhonour of the City: However, Horatius 
the other Conſul overthrew the Yeiextes twice, and yet 
could not wholly diſlodge them: But, 

the Year after, Servilius and Virginius, Ann. Rom. 277. 
two experienced Warriors, being a 

pointed Conſuls, cleared the Faniculum of the Enemy, 
and made them retire in great diſorder to their Territo- 
rizs. The War was ſtill carried on againſt the Veientes, 
who, two Years after, were ſo much weaken'd, that they 
were oblig'd to ſue for Peace, and a Truce for 40 Years 


was granted them. | | 
C 4 2. Was 


1 
L. Was not the Quarrel concerning the Agrarian 
Law again revived ? 
A. This was owing chiefly to Genutius, 
An. Rem. 280. one of the Tribunes, who boldly im- 
| peached Manlius and Furizs, the late 
Conſuls; bur the Proſecution was ſtopt by Genutius's 
Death. The Sedition, however broke out again by the 
violence of the Conſuls, who would force one Holero, a 
turbulent Fellow, and formerly an Officer, to enliſt him- 
feli for a common Soldier; and, upon his refuſal, order- 
ed him to be ſtripp'd and ſcourg'd. But Yelzro fled to 
the Tribunes, who protected him, and inveigh'd ſtrong- 
ly againſt the Tyranny of the Conſuls. The People now 
tutud their Thoughts from the Lands, and rais'd freſh 
Quarrels concerning their Liberties and Privileges. And 
Volero, the Lear after, getting himſelf elected one of the 
Tribunes, the more to retrench the Power of the Con- 
ſuls, propos'd a Law for holding the Aſſemblies of Tribes, 
inſtead of that of the Curie, called Comitia Curiata ; 
which was ſo contriv'd as to take in great numbers, and 
10 give the Commons much more Power and Privilege 
han ſormerly. However, Yolero did not then ſucceed 
in his deſign, but being created Tribune a ſecond time, 
zpd {ffpius Claudius, 4 Son of Atpius, and Quintius 
Catitelinus appointed Conſuls; Yfjpius oppos'd the 
Com moss with fo much vigour, that the Tribunes com- 
manded him to depart the Aſſembly, when great Quar- 
tels enſued, which yet were picified by Dintius. A 
few days after, the Utibunes and the People ſeiz d on 
the Capitol; but Puinizus prevailing with them to refer 
this Law to the Senate's difcret:on. This Body, aſter 
many long Debates, perwitted it to be put to the Co- 
mitia, and accordingly it was paſs'd. 
This was call'd the Camitia Tributa, 
where all free Romans voted accord- 
ing to their Tribes; whereas in the Comitia Curiata, 
none were allowed to vote but the Inhabitants of Rome. 
'I he moſt material Difference between the two Comztias 
was this; in the Curiata, ſuch Matters were debated on, 
and confirmed by the ſuffrages of the Curie, as the 
Senate had firft decreed ; but in the Tributa, ail things 
were 
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were carried on without once conſulting the Senate, and 
wholly determined by the Votes of the Tribes gather'd 
apart. This new Law greatly encreas'd the Power and 
Authority of the Plebeians ; brought many Patricians 
into danger ; and prov'd the ruin of Appius, who was 
arraigned by the Tribunes, but kill'd himſelf before 
the day appointed for his Trial. 

9. Did not the .Zqui, and Sabines, and Yolſci engage 
ic War about this time with the Roman,? 

A. Yes; and the latter had generally tlie 
advantage, and particularly took An- An, Rom. 284. 
tium from the YVoijci, A dreadful Plague 
broke out at Kome, which ſwept away numberleſs mul- 
titudes, and among the reſt the two Conſuls. The Aqui 
and Volſci being very much weaken'd, the Year follow- 
ing. Volumnius and Camerinus, the two Conſuls, employed 
their endeavours to check the exorbitant Power of the 
Tribunes, who made great complaints, becauſe the Ro- 
man Laws were yet unwritten ; and, upon this propo- 
ſed a Law, vis. "That ten Men ſhould be choſen in a 
lawful Aſſembly, to publiſh Laws concerning all pub- 
lic and private 1 ranfactions ; however, they did not 
ſucceed on this occaſion, by reaſon of the vigorous Op- 
poſition made by the young Patricians. The Diviſions 
ſtill increaſing, Herdinius, a Sabine, with 
40c0 Men, aſſiſtel by the Slaves in Au. Rem. 293. 
Rome, ſeiz d on the Capitol. But Yalerius 
one of the Conſuls at that time, aſſaulting it vigorouſly 
on all ſides, took ir, he being ſlain in the Attack. 

©. | ſhouid be glad to have ſome account of Puintins 
Cincinnalus. 

A. Tais illuſtrious Roman had told almoſt all his E- 
tate to reimburſe the Sureties that were bound for his 
Son Cæſi 2uintius, who had fled into Hetruria ; and Cin- 
ciunatus kimieli was retired from the World. The Pe. 
beians being ſtill very arrogant, the Senators, to ſtreng- 
then their Inteteſt, reſolved to chuſe Cincimatus Conſul. 
The Meſſenger found him very meanly dreſs'd, and hard 
at Plough. Being ſaluted by the nam of Conſul, inveſ- 
ted with Purple, and honoured with the Faſces and o- 
ther ln/ignia of Mlagiſtracy, he was defied to ſet out 
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for Rome; but after alittle Pauſe, he ſaid with Tears, © For 
this Year my poor, little Field muſt be unſown, and 
«« we ſhall be in danger of being reduced to want.” Be- 
ing arriv'd in the City, he reſtrain'd the Tribunes from 
preferring the Law, and ingratiated himſelf with the 
Commons; and after the Expiration of his Cenſulſhip, 
re:uined to his rural Cott and his former laborious Lite. 
ihe A gui and Voſſci being excited to revolt by Grac- 
chus Clælius, who greatly diſtreſs'd the 
An. Rem. 295. Roman Army, Quintius Cincinnatus was 
choſen Dictator, whoengaging Clælius, 
forc'd his whole Army to yield at diſcretion. All were 
made Priſoners of War, and Quintius, in token of their 
Servitude, obliged them to paſs under the Jugum, which 
was two Spears ſet up, and a third laid croſs in the form 
of a Gallows. After taking Corbio, a conſiderable Town, 
from the Enemy, he returned to Rome with a more mag- 
nificent Triumph than any before him. Immediately af- 
ter he reſigned his Office; and when the Senate and his 
-Friends would have enrich'd him with public Lands, 
Plunder and Contributions, he refuſed them, and return'd 
to his rural Hut and humble Courſe of 
An. Rom. 296. Life. The Year following, the Sabines, 
with the Aqui, — Corbio, on 
which occaſion the Tribunes were increas'd to ten, af- 
ter which a ſucceſsſu] War was carried on againſt the 

laſt mentioned People. 

2. How did the Tribunes behave after this? 

A. Very inſolently; they even pretending to aſſemble 
the Senate by their own Authority, and carried their 
Arrogance ſo far, as to reſolve to arraign the Conſuls, 
but were prevented from proceeding. However, they 
were fully determined to prefer the Agrarian Law, and 
appointed a Day for the Comitia. Here ſeveral] of the 
Plebeians expatiated on the great Services they had done 
the Commonwealth, and among others Siccius Dentatus, 
who made fo artful a Speech, that the Plebeians were 
almoſt tranſported with him. But the Parricians defeat- 

& his Deſigns, ſo that the Law, with regard to the Di- 
viſion of Lands, could not be paſs'd. Siccias Dentatas 
occaſion'd the obtaining a ſignal Victory over the — 
an 
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and was made one of the Tribunes. A 

Law was then paſs'd in the Centuriata An. Rom. 299. 

Comitia, © Thatall Magiſtrates ſhould . 

% have Power to puniſh ſuch as violated their Authori- 
« ty, but not by any fine exceeding two Oxen or thirty 
„ Sheep; which Law pleaſed the People; and Matters 
being now a little quieted, all the Inhabicants of Rome in 
general began to conſider ways and methods to fettle 
the Government more firmly, and to prevent all dange- 


rous Diviſions for the future. Upon this it was agreed 


that Embaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the Grecian Cities 1n 
Laly, and to Athens, to bring from thence the molt ex- 
cellent Laws, 2nd ſuch as might be beſt conducive tg the 
Proſperity of the Commonwealth. Poſbumius, Sulpitius, 
and Manlius were appointed for this great deſign, and 
two Yearsafter the Embaſſadorsreturned with their Laws, 
ſoon after which it was agreed, That ten Men from 
„among the principal Senators ſhould be choſen, whoſe 
Power, continuing a Year, ſhould be the ſame with that 
of Kings and Conſuls, and this without any Appeal; 
and that all Magiſtrates ſhould lay down their Autho- 
«< rity, till they mightberenewed according to the Laws.” 
The Conſuls ele, then reſigning their Office, were in- 
corporated into the Decemvirateq and the Tribunes, 
Adiles, Quæſtots, Sc. were diveſted of 

al! Power and Authority. This was as An. Rom. 302. 
remarkable a Change of Government Bef. Cbriſi 450. 
as that from Kings to Conſuls, and ; 

the ſecond Intermiſſion of the Conſular Power. 


BOOK II. Chap. II. 
The CONSULAR STATE. 
From the Creation of the Decemviri te the firſt Punic 
or Carthaginian War. | 
Containing 187 Years. 
(An. Rom. 302.) 


2. W H O were appointed Decemwiri ? 
A. Appius Claudius and Genutizs, the late 


Conſuls elet; Poſtbumias Sulpitius and Manlius, the 
three Embaſſadors; Sextus and Romuiius formerly Con- 
tals; with Julius Velarius, and Haratius, all Senators. 


Theſe 
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*Fhe agreed, That only one of them at a time ſhould 
have the Fa/ces and other Conſular Ornzments ; ſhould 
aſſemble the Senate, confirm Degrees, and act in all reſ- 
pects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. Lo this Honour they were 
to ſucceed by turns till the Year was expired; and the 
reſt were obliged to differ very little in their Habits 
from private Perſons, that the People might not ſuſpect 
them of aiming at "Tyranny and abſolute Power. The 
Decemviri expos'd to public View, the fame Year, the 
ten Tables of the Laws, collected from thoſe of Greece, 
and the Cuſtoms of their own Country. Being approv'd, 
a Seratus Conſultum paſs'd for the ratitying of them. 
The Tribunes confirm'd this Decree, and then ten braſs 
Pillars were erected in the Forum, on which theſe Laws 
were engrav'd. The People ſeem'd well pleaſed, during 


the firſt Year, with the Government of theſe Magiſ- 
trates ; but perceiving that ſomething was ſtill wanting 


to the Perfection of thoſe Laws, a new Decemwiri, with 
the Conſent of the Senate and People, were created, to 
correct the ten Tables, and govern the Commonwealth 
the ſucceeding Year. | 

2. How did theſe new Magiſtrates behave ? 

A. They corrected the Laws, and added two Pillars 
to the other ten, whence theſe Laws were calied the 
Laws of the twelve Tablets, they containing Matters 
of the greateſt Policy, and excelling the Libraries of all 
Philoſophers. They were divided into three Parts; the 
firſt whereof contain'd the Things belonging to the Re- 
legion of the Romars ; the ſecond, the Particulars rela- 
ting to the Public ; and the third, the Rights of private 
Perſons. The Interpretation of theſe Laws was called 
Jus Civile, or Civil Law ; and the Caſes compos d ous 
of theſe Laws, Adiones Juris, or Caſes at Law. The 
reſt of the Roman Laws, that were either before or af- 
ter theſe, were of four kinds, wiz. Plebiſcitum, made 


by the Authority of the Pleleians without ihe Senate; 


an Edict of a Magiſtrate, call'd Jus Honorarium ; Sena- 
1 Conjultum, or an Ordinance of the Senate by their 


ſole Authority; and, laſtly, that call'd Princ:pal/is Con- 
fiitutio, enaed by the Prince or Emperor. 


©. Pray return to the Decemviri. 


A. They 
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A. They continued themſelves in Power for the Year 
following, which was the third Decemvirate, and great 
Contentions enſued, the Sabines and /Zqui beginning to 
invade the Roman Territories. The Decemwiri made 
the People ſoon feel the effects of their Tyranny. They 
bad bound themſelves by an Oath to be unanimous in 
all their Actions; to inveſt themſelves with ſupreme 
Power, and to poſſeſs at the ſame time, the like Pri- 
vileges and Honours. And being thus both Legiſtators 
and Judges, many Citizens were put to death unjuſtly, 
2nd others illegally, depriv'd of their Eſtates ; whole 
Cauſes they all tormally judg'd, that they —_— make 
the grexter Show and Pietence of Juſtice, In a ſhort 
time, the greateſt part of the Citizens were alſo corrupt» 
sed; and ſuch as were moſt offended at the extravagant 
Ations of the Decemwiri, withdrew themſelves, waiting 
for a new Creation of Mayiitrates. One of the Decemwiri 
(Appins Clau lius) tell diftraQtedly in Love with Virginia, 

a Maiden ot exquiſite Beauty, and as conſpicuous for her 
Chaſtity, Daughter of Virginius, a Plebeian, who was 
then it the Army lying at Algedum againſt the Aqui. 
Claudius not being ailow'd, by his own Laws, to marry 
Virginia, ſubotu d one of his Clients, to challenge her 
for his. Slave, in order that he (Claudius) might enjoy 
her by that means: and the Affair being try'd before 
that Decemwvir, he adjudg'd her to his Client. Virgi- 
nivs, hearing of this, left the Camp and came imme- 
diately to K,; when finding that his Daughter had 
been given away as a Slave, he deſired to be allow'd to 
tpezk io her but once more. This being granted, he 
took Hirginia aſide, and plunged a Dagger into her Bo- 
ton, crying, O Daughter, this is the only way left me 

* ro ſet thee at Liberty, and for thee to be unſpotted.“ 
Then throwing up his Angry Eyes to the Tribunal, he 
cry'd, “ Afpirs, thou Tyrant, with this Blood I doom 

e thee to certain Death.” With the Knife he ran thro? 
the City, and afterwards rode to the Camp with his 
Clothes all bloody, when he perſuaded the Soldiers to 
revolt from the Ten. The Army retir'd immediately to 
Mount Aventine (which was the ſecond Separation of 
the Pleveians) but upon the promiſe that the Decemviri 


ſhould 
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ſhould be aboliſhed, the People return'd to the City. 
The Dzcemwviri being then called to account, Appius was 
committed to Priton, no Bail being allow'd him ; and, 
before he came to his Tryal, was found dead, but by 
what means is uncertain. Ofprius, the next to him in 
Guile, murther'd himſelf in Priſon, and the reſt of the 
eight baniſhed themſelves. Valerius and Horatius were 
appointed Conſuls, not long after which 
An. Rom. 304. a Law was made, for receiving the Pri- 
vilege of Triumph from the People. 
9. What remarkable Iranſactions happened upon 
this? 
A. After the Romans had carried on a War with no 


great ſucceſs, during three Years, againſt the Volſci and 


Equi, theſe, at laſt, mei with a ſignal 
Au. Rom. 308. Overthrow from Quintius and Furius the 
then Conſuls. The Tribunes growing 
more and more turbulent, a Law was 


An Rom. 309. paſs d in their tavour, (to the great Diſ- 


guſt of the Sen ite) to permit the Mar- 
riages of Patriciuns, with Pl:beians. And, upon the Peo- 
pie's being diſpleaſed with the Conſular State, and migh- 
ty Feuds arifing, three new Magiſtrates, 
An. Rom. 310. call'd Tribuni Militum, or Military Tri- 
bunes, were created, which was the third 
Inter miſſion of the Power above mention'd. 
, 9. Who were the firſt Miitary Tribunes ? 

A. Sempronius Atratinus, Ciglius Siculus, and Attilius 
Lingus, who were all Patricians. Thele Tribunes were 
afterwards increas d to four, and at laſt io ſix. And tho 
they had the Authority and Isg of Conſuls, yet their 
Number, together with the mixture of Plebe:ans, which 
afterwards intruded in, made their Privilege ſeem ſome- 
what different and inferior. The three Military Tri- 
bunes above mention'd, were oblig'd to lay down their 
Employments in leſs than eight Weeks, the Augur hav- 
ing found a Flaw in their Election, and Conſuls were re- 
choſen. Theſe finding the public Buſineſs increaſe, to 

eaſe themſelves, cauſed two Cenſors to 

An. Rom. 311. be created. Theſe Magiſtrates, who 
made no great Appearance at firſt, ſoon 

became 
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(59) 
became extremely conſiderable. Papirius and Semprontss, 
both Patricians, were the firſt Cenſors; and theſe high 
OXKcers were for near 100 Years choſen from among the 
Patricians, till the Plibeians found their Way to this, as 
they did to all other Offices. The Roman Colonies had 
afrerwards their Sub-Cenſors. | 

Z. What other remarkable TranſaQtions happen'd 
about this time ? 

A. Geganius, the Conſul, gain'd a very memorable 
Victory over the Yolſci, for which a noble triumph was 
decreed him, Clulius the Volſcian General, being led be- 
fore the Chariot. Three Years after, Sp. Melius, a 
wealthy Knight, began to affect Popularity, and by that 
means te aſpire to the Sovereignty. Upon this Quintius 
Cincinnatus, now Fourſcore, was — Dictator, who ap- 

ointed Serwilius Ahala for his Maſter 
of the Horſe. The Dictator ſummon'd An. Rom. 314 
Melius to appear, which he refuſing, Abala ſet upon 
him in the Forum and kill'd him. The Tribunes exaſ- 
perated at the Death of their great Friend Mælius, pro- 
cured Military Tribures to be created, inſtead of Conſuls, 
the following Year. The Inhabitants of Fidenæ revoli- 
ing, the Senate ſent Embaſſadors to that City, to enquire 
into the Reaſons of it; but the Fidenates treacherouſly 
murther'd them, upon which Conſuls were again choſen, 
Mamercus Amiiius being appointed 
Dictator, to carry on the War againit An. Rom. 316 
the Vetentes, he obtain'd a great Victory 
over the Enemy, in which Engagement Cornelius Caſſus, 
a Tribune in the Army, flew King Tolumnius with his 
own Hand, and therefore obtain'd the Honour of the Opi- 
ma Spolia, or royal Spoils, which were the only Spoils of 
that kind ſince Remulus's Time. Two Years after this, 
Rome was afflicted with a grievous Peſtilence. The 
Veicntes threatning to deſtroy Rome, - 
milivs was again elected Dictator, but An. Rom. 319 
that People not being able to procure 
any Aid, /Zmilius had little Employment abroad; and 
the:efore refolving to do ſomething at home, he reduc'd 
the Duration of the Cenſorſhip to one Year and a half, 
vwhich before was five Years, Hence the Cenſors took 
an 
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(60) 
an occaſion to remove him out of his Tribe, at which 
the Plebeians were fo much offended, that they again 
procur d the Election of Military Tribunes, in which, 
notwithſtanding the great Induſtry of the Tribunes of 
the People, they could not get one Plebeian to be cho- 
ſen, which very much exaſperated the Populace. 

2. Were not the Conſuls brought in again? 
A. Two Years alter, Poſibumius 
An. Rem. 322. Tubero, being made Dictator, defeated 
the Aqui and Voiſci, and obtain'd a Tri- 

umph. After there had been Conſuls 

An. Rem. 326. tour Years, the Commons cauſed four 
Military Tribanes to be elected, but ſtill 

they were not able to bring about their 

An Rom. 327 Deſigns. Amiiius being choſen Dicta- 
tor a third Hime. and appointing ( ofjus 
above-mention'd his Mafter of Horſe, they overthrew 
the Veienies, and Fidene was again taken and plundei'd. 
During eight Years after, the Commonwealth was go- 
vern'd ſometimes by Conſuls. and at other times by 
Military Is ibunes, the Quæſtors, who had been but 
wo in number, were now increaſed to 

Au. Rom. 335. four. The Military Tribunes ftill con- 
tinuing, the Slaves conſpird to fire the 

City and ſeize on the Capitol; but the Plot was found 
out very ieatonably, and great Rewards were beitow'd 
on the Diſcoverers. Atter this, the Commons obtain'd 
to have three Quæſtors created out of their Body, who 
1 were the fiiſt Plebeian Quaſtors that 
An. Rom. 344. were ever in Rome. I be Patricians and 
Piebeians were reconcii'd in ſome mea- 

ſure, by means of the great Plunder of Anxar, taken 
from the Voi; but particularly by a Decree of the Se- 
nate, ordering the Payment of the Soldiers to be made 
in Braſs Money, till which every Soldier bore his own 
n Expences in the War, as was before re- 
An. Rom. 347. lated ; and this was the firſt Time that 
the Roman Soldiers were paid. Ihe 

Roman Dominions were now encreaſed very conſiderably. 
Q. Did not this People carry on War againſt the 
Jeientes with great Vigour ? 
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A. Veii was 2 very large, ſtrong, rich City, and had 
not only been many Years the Rival of Rome, but had 
always behav'd fo perfidiouſly. that a complete Revenge 
v.25 now judg'd necefſary. The Romans 
theretore inveited Jeii, but found it fo An. Rom. 347. 
ſtrong, that they were forced to conti- 
nue the Siege both Winter and Summer, the Soldiers 
lying under Beaſt ſkins. The Tribunes 
murmuting at this, they procured the Au. Rom. 348. 
Military F,ibune to be encreaſed from 
four to Six. Some time after, they revived the antient 
Conteſt with teſpect to the Agrarian Law; and the ſame 
Year, after much Pains and Trouble, they prevail'd ſo 
far as to get Licinius Cakuus, a Ple- | 
beian, to be clioſen a Conſular Tribune. An, Rom. 35 2. 
They were highly pleaſed with this, it 
being the firſt Time that the Commons could get a Share 
in 4 — high Offices of State. The Siege growing very 
tecious, Furius Camillus, who had been Cenſor, and one 
of the Military Tribunes, was appointed 
Dictator, who accordingly ſet out for Ar. Rom. 357. 
Veit. Camillus, finding it would be very 
difficult to ſtorm it, ſecretly dug a Mine with prodigious. 
labour; after which, a Party of Men entering by it, they 
ſoon poſleſs'd themſelves of the City, to the great Sur- 
prize of the Beſieged. Camillus, ſce ing the lamentable 
State to which ſo fourithing a Place was reduced, burſt 
into Tears, and beſought the Gods, that if the preſent 
Proiperity of the Romans mult neceſſarily be balanced 
by ſome Misfottune, it might fall on him, and not on 
his Country. Camil/us, at his Return, was honoured 
witha | riump!i, on which occaſion he cauſed his Cha- 
riot to be drawn by four white Horſes, which was 
judg'd an Innovation; ſuch Horſes being looked upon 
as peculiar to Jupiter only. 

2. What happen'd after this? 

A. A Propoſal was made by the Tribunes, for dis id- 
ing the Senate and People into two Parts, one of whick 
ſhould continue in Rome, and the other remove to VAi, 
and ſettle there ; but this Motion was over-rul'd by Ca- 
midus, whereby he incurr'd the Hatred of many of the 

Plebeians, 


49 


Plebei ans, which was very much inflam'd by the follow- 
ing Incident. This General had ſolemnly vow'd to de- 
4 dicate the tenth part of the Spoils to Apollo, in caſe he 
14 ſhould take FYerii ; but afterwards neglected his Vow. 
f { it The Senate being inform'd by the Aruſpices (whoſe Office 
| was to inſpect Beaſts offered in Sacrifice, and from them 
to pronounce the Succeſs of any Enterprize) that the 
Gods were angry becauſe of this Omiſſion; decrecd that 
every Soldier ſhould give the tenth part of his Share of 
the Plunder, which created great Murmurings. It being 
afterwards reſfolv'd that a Vaſe ſhould be ſent to De. 
ph3s ; and there being little Gold in the City, the Ko- 
man Ladies aſſembled together, and gave their Orna- 
ments, amounting to eight Talents in Gold, for that 
purpoſe ; upon which the Senate to reward their Ge- 
neroſity, decreed that funeral Orations might thencefor- 
ward be pronounced in Honour of Women, which till 
then had never been allowed. 
2. Did not a remarkable Incident happen in the 
War of the Faliſci? 
A. Theſe People revolting, Camillus, who was again 
created a Military Tribune, inveſted Fa- 
An. Rom. 360. lerii, their chief City. During the 
Siege, 2 Schoolmaſter treacherouſly de- 
livered up his Pupils, who were all Sons to Perſons of the 
greateſt Diſtinction, to the Roman General. But Camil- 
lus ſent back the noble Youths to the Beſieged, with 
their Maſter in Chains, and his Hands bound behind 
him; which generous Action charm'd the Faliſci to ſuch 
a degree, that they ſubmitted voluntarily to the Romans, 
whereby the Soldiers were depriv'd of the Spoils ; a 
Circumſtance that heighten'd exceedingly the Murmurs 
againſt Camillus, Conſuls were again elected inſtead of 
the Military Tribunes; and theſe being rechoſen, and 
the People moving for a Separation, Camillus oppoſed 
the Motion with the utmoſt Vigour ; when finding that 
the Plebeians were going to condemn him, as guilty of 
fraudulent Practices in the Diſtribution of the Plunder 
| taken in the late War, he baniſh'd himſelf, after lifting 
= up his Hands to the Capitol, and praying, That if his 
"= Exile were unjuſt, his Enemies might ſuddenly repent 
3 K 3. 
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« jt, and that it might appear to the whole World, how 
« ſerviceable his Sword had been to the Romans.” 
Did not the Gals march againſt Rome? 

A. Yes; under the Conduct of Bren- 
nus their King. Theſe were the Galli An Rom. 363 
Senanes, a very numerous, warlike, and 
rough People, who inhabited moſt of that part of ltaly, 
now call'd Lombardy. The Romans, hearing of their Ap- 
p:oach, march'd out againſt them, but 
were miſerably defeated near the River An. Rom. 364. 
Alia. This Loſs fill'd the Citizens of : 
Rome with Dread. Nothing but lamentable Howlings 
were heard in all Places, ſome abandoning the City, 
others creeping into Holes, Priefts concealing their 
Relics, Women flying up and down in Deſpair, 
with their Childten in their Arms, and every one ſhitt- 
ing for himſelf ; ſo that Rome was abandon'd, if we ex- 
cept thoſe that retired to the Capitol, and ſome ancient 
Senators who ſtaid in their Houſes. The Gauls, after 
purſuin the Runaways, entered Nome without the leaſt 
Oppoſirion, and were ſurpriz'd to ſee thoſe venerable 
Magiſtrates waiting their coming in the Forum, with the 
utmoit Calmneſs; and who would have thought it a be- 
tray ing of the Honour and Digaity of the Republic, 
had they fed from Death. The Gaus, ſeeing them in 
their Robes of State, and immoveable in their ivory Chairs, 
took them, at firſt, for Statues, or for the Tutelar Gods 


of the City; till one bolder than the reſt, ſtroakin 


Fagirius's Beard, was ſtruck by him with his ivory Staff, 
upon which he kil''d the old Man; whereupon the 
Slaughter began, and after murthering the reſt, they 
plunder'd the City, and burnt it to Aſhes, the Capitol 
excepted. Thus was the famous City of Rome deſtroy'd, 
occaſion d by a manifeſt Breach of ſuſ- 
tice in the Romans, and their violating Before Chriſt. 
the Law of Nations; their Embaſſadors 388 Years. 
having fallied treacherouſly upon the 
Gaul; at their beſieging Cluſium, which was the Cauſe 
why the laſt mention'd People march'd and beſieged 
Rome. The Gauls were now going to climb up to the 
Capitol, ſome of them having diſcover'd the — 
| of 
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of Pantias Comitius, who had been ſent thither by Ca- 


erillus juſt before, and had got to it in the following 


manner. Pontius, dreſſing himſelf in a mean Garment, 


and carrying Corks beneath it, went to Reme, where 
he arriv'd when it was dark. Finding the Bridge guard- 
ed, he bound his Clothes about his Head, and ſwam over 
the Tiber upon his Corks ; when avoiding thoſe Quarters 
where he perceiv'd the Enemy to be awake, he entred 
the City, and from thence, with extreme Dfficulty and 
Danger, got up to the Capitol. — To return to the Gavl;, 
a Party of them were climbing up this way unperceiv'd ; 
but the facred Geele cackling, awak'd the Gatriſon, 
when Marcus Manlius repuls d the Enemy, and for this 
glorious Action was ſurnam'd Capito inus; but being af- 
terwards ſuſpected of aſpiring to ſovereign Power, he was 
tried ( Camil ius being one of his Judges) 
An. Rem 369. and thrown headlung from the very 
Place which he had preterv'd. 

9. Were not the Romans going to capitulite ? 

AJ. They were in the utmoſt want of Proviſions, when 
Cam:llus, who had been created Dictator in his Abſence, 
and had levy'd Forces in Ardea, whither he had retir'd, 
march'd againſt the Gau/s. He defeated them in a Bat- 
tle; and afterwards the Romans agreeing to pay down 
1000 pounds Weight of Gold, and the Gaul: uſing falſe 
dealing in their weighing, a Conteſt aroſe, in the midſt 
of which Camillus arriv'd ; when taking the Gold out 
of the Scales, he told the Gazls, that it was the Cuſtom 
of the Romans to free their Country with Iron, not with 
Gold. Immediately a bloody Battle enſued, in which 
ths Gaul: were lo entirely routed, that all the Roman 
Territories were ſoon clear'd of them. Thus was Rome 
taken and recover'd in ſeven Months; and Camillus, 

who was juſtly confider'd as a ſecond 

An. Rom. 365. Romulus, had a noble Triumph decreed 
him. The People were for removin 

to Feii, but Camillus, by his Reaſons and earneſt Exhor- 

tations, prevail'd with them to ftay, ſoon after which 

they began to rebuild Rome. Camillus 

An. Rom. 366. being made DiQator a third Time, van- 

quiſhed both the gui and Oy 
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( 65 )* | 
and forced the Volſci to ſubmit, after having wag'd War 


during ſeventy Years. 
2. Were not theſe Wars followed by others? 


A. Camillus, having again oppoſed 


the Yo//ci, and being weak in Bed, had An. Rom. 370. 


oblig'd his Soldiers to lift him on 
Horteback, when engaging the Enemy with unparallel'd 
Vigour, his Troops were animated with ſo much Brave- 
ry that they routed the Volſci entirely. The Inhahitants 
of Preneſie, a Town of Latium, making Incurſions to the 
very Walls of Rome, were defeated by Quintius Cincin- 
watus, who was created Dictator on this occaſion. Some 
Years after, great Conteſts aroſe about preferring a Law 
for making one of the Conſuls out of the Plebeians ; oc- 
eaſioned by Fabius Ambuſiius a Tribune, who had mar- 
ried one Daughter to a Patrician, and another to 
a Plebeian. I nis Affair occaſion'd fuch Heats and Ani- 
moſities on both ſides, from the Year 377 to 382, that 
no ſupreme Magiltrates were choſen, except TI 'ribunes 
and /Ediles, who kept their Employments all that time, 
during which there was little better than Anarchy and 
Confuſion. Not long after, Manlius 
Capitolinus, being appointed Dictator. An. Rom 385. 
choſe Licinius Stalo for his Maſter of 
Horſe, who was the firſt Plebeian that ever obtained 
this Honour. 

9. Did not the Gauls advance again towards Rams? 

A. News was brought thither, that many Thouſands 
of them were marching from the Adriatic Sea, which 
put the City into ſuch I error, that all began to lay aſide 
their private Differences, and think of the common Safe- 
ty. Camil/zs was now appointed Dicta- 
tor a fifth Time, when teflecting, that An. Rom. 387. 
the Force of the Gazls le, chiefly in 
their Swords, he thereiore furniſhed his Soldiers with 
light iron Helmets, and circled their wooden Shields 
with Braſs. Then engaging the Gauls at the river Axio, 
he overthrew them, after which the Romans began to 
deſpiſe the Gauls as much as they had dreaded them 
belore. 

D. Was not this followed by D. viſions? 

A. The 
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A. The Plebeinns again inſiſting to have Conſuls cho- 
ſen from among themſelves; whilſt Camillus was ſittin 
on the Tribunal, an Othcer, ſent from the Tribunes of 
the People, commanded him to leave his Seat, which 
occaſion'd a prodigious Tumult ; ſome that were about 
Camillus thruſting the People from the Bench, and the 
Multitude below crying. Pull bim down.” Still Ca- 
millus would not reſigh his Office, (he being Dictatot) 
but went to the Senate-houſe, where, after great Con- 

tentions a Law was made "That one, 

An. Rom. 388. © of the Conſuls might, for the future 
be choſen from among the Plebeians.” 
From this time, the Military Tribunes were laid aſide 
for ever. The Plebeians were now reconcil'd to the Se- 
nate, and a Temple was built and dedicated to Concord. 

Q. Did not the Patricians prevail to get a new Ma- 
giſtrate created from their Body. | 

A. This was the Pretr, whoſe Power was very great, 
he executing the Office ot both Conſuls in their ablence. 
But the principal Duty of the Prztor, was, to adminiſter 
Juſtice ia the City or the Provinces, where the Conſuls 
could not eaſily attend. They judg'd all Cauſes both 
civil and criminal, and are call'd by ** Collegues of the 
Confuls, They were allow'd ſix Lictors with their Fa/- 
ces, the Toga Pratexta, Curule Chair, Sword, and 
Spear : Under them were Scribes or Notaries to write, 
and Accenſi or Bailitts, to ſummon the People together. 
For 100 Years there was but one Prztor ; afterwards an- 
other was appointed, who adminiſter'd Juſtice to Foreig- 
ners, the former being called Prætor Urbanus or Major, 
and the latter Peregrinus or Miner. Theſe Prætors in- 
creaſed gradually, till, in fugn/tus's reign, they were 
fifteen in number. About the ſame time, the Patrici- 
ans obtain'd, that two more /Ediles might be elected 
out of the Nobility to inſpect the public Games. They 
were call'd Zdiles Curules, from their having the Ho- 
nour to uſe the Curule Chair, the Name of which is ge- 
nerally deriv'd @ Curry, becauſe they fat upon them as 
they rode in their Chariots. Theſe Adiles had the ſame 
Office and Buſineſs as the Common', but more eſpecially 
were to tzke Care of the great and public Games, as the 

| Ludi 
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Ludi Flora'es, Circenſes, &c. and likewiſe dramatic Pie- 
ces. They alſo inſpected the Building and Repairing of 
Temples, Theatres, Baths, and noble Edifices; and 
ſeem to have been the Judges or Lzcenſers of Writings. 
©. Did not a Peſtilence make grievous Havock in 
Rome ? | 
A. It ſwept away Multitudes, and, among the reſt, 
Camillus, who had done ſuch important 
Services to his Country, and therefore An, Rom. 390 
Honours were beſtow'd upon him as a 
ſecond Romulus. To appeaſe the Gods, 
Dramatic Pieces were brought in, and Au. Rem. 391. 
Actors ſent for from Hetruria. Theſe 
Plays were at firſt very rude, beginning with a plain 
Country-Dance to a Pipe. The Plague flil] continuing, 


a whimſical Ceremony was appointed in order to put a 


ſtop to it, vis. the Dictator's driving of a braſs Nail. 
Manlius Capitolinus was nam'd to the Dignity above- 
mention'd for that purpoſe, and the Nail was drove, 
with great Ceremony and Superſtition, on the right fide 
of Jupiter's Temple in the Capitol. N 

Was not the Lectiſteruium alſo ſolemniz'd on oc- 
caſion of the Plague? 

A. Yes. This was always in times of public Cala- 
mity, in order to divert the Anger of the Gods, and 
was as follows. The Statues of the Deities were taken 
from their Baſes or Pedeſtals, and laid on magnificent 
Beds, when a ſumptuous Entertainment was ſet before 


them. Jupiter, Apollo, Latina, Diana, Hercules and 


Neptune were particularly diflinguiſhed in this Feſtival, 


There was open Houſe kept in every part of the City; 


Foreigners of all kinds were provided for gratis; and 
all Animoſity was laid aſide. 

D. 1 defire to be told the heroic Action perform'd 
by M. Curtius. . 

A. Lhe Ground opening to a prodigious Depth in the 
Forum, Endeavours were uſed, but to 10 purpoſe, to fill 
it up. The Soothſayers being conſul ted about ir, reply'd 
that to free the City from the Calamities wich which 
it was threatn'd, the moſt valuable 'I hing they had muſt 
be tkrown into it; upon which M. Curtius a young 

Roman 


t 


Roman Knight who had ſignaliz'd himſelf in the Field, 
putting on his Armour leap'd into the 
Ann. Rom. 392. Gulph, and immediately it cloted up. 
The Gauls advancing within three miles 
of the City, and being met by the Ro- 


Arn. Rom. 393. man Army, a Gaal of prodigious Stature 


challenged any of the Romans, to fight 
him. T. Manlins accepting the Challenge, encounter d 
his Foe, and flew him. Then taking a Torgues or gold 
Chain from his Neck, he return'd, and was honourably 
receivd by Dniniius Pennus the Dictator. From this 
Action Man ius and his poſterity had the ſurname of 
Torquatus. Ihe Gauls were fo much diſcouraged at this 
Action that they immediately fled. 
2. Had not 7. Manims behav'd before with great 
Generoſity towards his Father? 

A. Tho' the latter had treated him very ill, and kept 
him in the Country, in a kind of Exile, among his 
Slaves; nevertheleſs hearing that Pomponius the Tri- 
bune had arraign'd his Father for his Severity, and the 
Rigour with which he had levied the Troops, he went 
to this Magiſtrate, and putting the Dagger to his 
Throat, made him promiſe with an Oath, to deſiſt 
from the Impeachment. f 

A. Did not the Gauli again infeſt the Remans ? 

A. Ves; but were defeated, Salpitius 

An. Rom. 396. Petticus being Dictator. Two Tribes 
were now added to the twenty five. The 

Hetrurians and Faliſci marching againit the Romans ; 
Martius Rutilius, a Pleteian, was ap- 

An. Rom. 398. pointed Dictator, v hochoſe Plantius Pi- 
culus, alſo a Plebeian, his Maſter of Horſe, 

which occaſioned great Diſturbances, tho' theſe Generals 
had triumph'd over the Enemy; inſomuch that the Pa- 
tricians, at the next Election, took away 

An. Rom. 399. the Conſulſhip from the Commons, 
which, however, was reſtor'd to them 

about four Years after. Martius Rutilus, the late Dicta- 
tor, ſtood for the Othce of Cenſor, which again gave riſe 
to Feuds betu een the Patricians and Pleteians ; but the 
latter gam'd their Point, and Nalilus was the firſt Com- 
, moner 
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moner who poſſeſs'd that Employment. 

The Gauli again oppoſing Rome, Camil- An. Rom. 40. 
Jus led a powerful Army againft them, 

when a Gaul, remarkable for his Size An. Rom. 404. 
and the Richneſs of his Arms, challeng'd 

any of the Remans to fight him. MA. Valerius accept- 
ing the Challenge, as they were advancing to engage, a 
Crow came and perch'd upon his right Arm, and atter- 
wards, whilſt they were in cloſe combat, the Bird ſtruck 
the Gaul in fuch a manner with his Beak, Wings and 
Talons, that he could not fee his Enemy, by which 
means Valerius gain'd the Victory, and from thence 
himſelf was call d Corvus, and his Poſterity Cor vini. 
The two Armies coming to a Battle, the Gauli were in- 
tirely routed ; after which Valerius Cor- | 
us, for his high Deſerts, was created Ar. Rom. 405. 
Conſul at 23 Years of Age. This Year a 

League was concluded with the Carthaginian Embaſſa- 
dors, who came on purpoſe to defire Amity between the 
two Powers. 


: | 9. What happen'd from this Period till the War 


with the Samnites. 
A. The Arunci, a People beyond the 
Volſci, were defeated by Furius Camillus An. Rom. 408. 


W the DiQator. Some Prodigies being ob- 


ſervd, the Romans were lo ſuperſtitiouſ- 
ly fearful that they created a DiQator, An. Rom. 409. 
Valerius Publicola) to inſtitute certain 
Feaſts and Holidays for the appeaſing of the Gods, and 
averting the impending Judgments; and this was the firft 
DiQator created on that account. Moſt of the Wars 
which the Roman: had hitherto wag'd were call'd Defen- 
five, which ver increaſed their Dominions; ſo that the 
now contain d more than double the Extent of what they 
were at the Expulſion of their Kings. 

©. Who were the Samnites © | 

4. A robuſt and weriike People, (to whom ſeven o- 
ther Nations were ſubordinate) deſcended from the Sa- 
bines, and\ dwelling at above an hundred Miles from 
Rome, in that part of Va now calld Naples. This War 
was begun at the requeſt of the Campanians, The Ar- 
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mies meeling in the Field, the Roman: gain'd a ſignal Victo- 
ry over the Samnites, 30000 of them be- 
An. Rem. 410. ing ſlain. Va.erius and Cornelius were 
Conſuls at this time, and P. Decius, a 
Tribune in the Army, having ſignaliz'd himſelf greatly 
in this Campaign, was highly honour'd by the Senate 
and People for his important Services Soon after, a 
Party of Reman Soldiers being ſent to Capua, to ſecure 
that Country from the Inſults of the Samnites, they were 
ſo delighted with the Pleaſures of Capua, that tbey form'd 
a Conſpiracy to murther the Inhabitants, and ſeize upon 
the Town. The Plot being diſcover'd, the Soldiers fled, 
and afterwards uniting in a Body, march'd in a hoſtile 
manner towards Rome ; but upon the 
An. Rom. 411. Approach of Valerius Corvus the DiQa- 
tor, the Rebels laid down their Arms, 
and were pardon'd. a 
2. On what occaſion was War declar'd againſt the 
Latines ? 

A. Chiefly on their inſiſting that half of the Conſuls 
and Senators ſhould be choſen out of their Nation. The 
Remans not admitting this, march'd in:o the Field, when 
ſtrict Orders were given, upon pain of Death, that no 
Man ſhould fight without leave. Manlins Tarquatus and 
Decius Mas were Conſuls, and had ſolemnly agreed, 
that in whatſoever part the Romun Army might happen 
to be diftreſs'd, the Commander of that part ſhould de- 
vote himſelf to the Gods, and die for his Country. 
The Armies engaging. Decius, according to his Promile, 
courazeouſ]y facritic'd himſelf for his Country. And the 
Son of Manlius, the other Conſul, having advanc'& with 
a Body of Horſe to reconnoitre the Enemy, was chal- 
leng'd by Metius, Captain of the v{cr/ans He accept- 
ed it, flew Metius, and brought away his Spoils, which 
he laid at his Father's Feet, who cauſed him to be put 
to Dcath for fighting without Orders. Ihe Latine; were 
vanquiſh'd, and ſued for Peace, which was accordingly 
granted them. They afterwards revolted again, but 
were defeated by .Fmilius and Pubiins the Conſuls. 
Furius Cami u, 2nd C. Menirs being Conſuls. Pedum, 
a City ot the Latires, was taken by Storm; after _ 

the 
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the Generals conquer'd all Lalium, whoſe, Inhabitants 
had different Conditions of Peace granted them. For 
theſe Conqueſts, the Conſuls had Statues ſet up to their 
Honour in the Forum. From Anlium, the Capital of the 
Volſci (which was now made a Roman Colony) ſeveral 
Ships were brought into the Arſenal at Rome ; others 
burnt, and with their Roftra, or Beaks, the Gallery or 
Pulpit for Orations in the Forum was adorn'd ; whence 
that was afterwards call'd Ro/ira. About 
this time Minucia, a Veſtal Virgin, was An. Rom. 416. 
buried alive. 

2. What were the three remarkable Laws enacted a- 
bout this time ? 3 
A. That the Plebiſcita ſhould bind the Quirites or 
Citizens of all Ranks and Degrees whatſoever. — That 
ſuch Laws as were made in the Centuriata Comitia, 
-ſhould be propos'd or paſs'd by the Senate, before they 
were voted by the People.— That whereas it had been 
enacted before, that both the Cenſors might be Plebe- 
ians, now one, at leaſt, was order'd to be {o. — The firſt 
of theſe Laws alter'd the very Frame of the State, and 
very much impair'd the Majeſty of it. 
9. Was there any remarkable Tranſaction till the 
Year 422 ? 
A. None if we except that Valet ius Corwus took 
Cales, and plac'd a Colony in it. But 
in the Conſulſhip of M. Claudius Mar- An. Rom. 422. 
cellus and C. Valerius Potitas Flaccus, 
a Conſpiracy was diſcovered to the Senate by a female 
Slave, viz. of ſeveral Women of Quality who had un- 
dertaken to poiſon their Huſbands. I wenty of them be- 
ing examin'd with regard tothe Quality oi the Draughts 
found in their Cuſtody, ſtoutly denied their being Poiton ; 
but being forc'd to try the Experiment upon themſelves 
they died ſoon after. Beſides theſe, one hundred and ſe- 
venty were executed publickly; and among thoſe who 
were thus diſpatch'd by their Wives, were the Conſuls 
abovemention'd. On this occaſion the Ceremony of the 
Dictaior's driving a Nail was reviv'd; 
For the three or fout ſucceeding Years Ar. Rom. 424. 
the Romans warr'd with ſucceſs againſt | 
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the Inhabitants of Privermm in the Volſcian State, and 
thoſe of Palæpolis, a Town in Campania. 

2. Did not a remarkable Incident happen about thiz 
time with regard to a Debtor ? 

A. Papirins had given himſelf a Slave to Publius, 2 
griping Uſurer, to work out his Father's Debts. The 
Slave being young and beautiful, Publius attempted to 
abuſe him after a ſhocking manner ; and upon his refu- 
ſal, ſcourg'd him barbarouſly. In this condition Papi- 
ri: fled to the People, who thereupon procur'd new 
Laws to be enaQted in favour of Debtors, and theſe were 
immediately ſet at liberty in all parts of the City. 

9. What conſiderable Incidents happen'd in the Pro- 
ſecution of the War againſt the Samnites. " 

A. Papirius Curſor, who was appointed Dictator, be- 
ing oblig d to return to Rome, to renew his Auſpicia, left 
a ſtrict order to Fabius, the other General, not to ſtir out 
of the Trenches in his abſence. However Fabius finding 
a great Advantage, engag'd the Enemy, and made a vaſt 
laughter of them. The DiQator returning, would 
have put Fabius to death, but the People reſcued him. 
A Battle being fought, the Samnites were vanquiſh'd, 
and forc'd to ſue for Peace. | 

©. In what manner was the Roman Army afterwards 
treated with Ignominy by the Samnites ? 

A. Titus Veturius and Sparius Poftha- 

An. Rem 431. mius being Conſuls, were, by a Stratagem 
of ien Samnite Soldiers, diſguis' d in the 

Habit of Shepherds, diawn to a narrow Paſs, called 
Furce Cuudinæ, and fo block'd up, that twas impoſſi- 
ble for them to get out without being cut to pieces. 
Pontius, the General of the Enemy, not knowing how 
to act in the Tranſports of his Joy, conſulted Herenni- 
#s, his Father, who advis'd him, either to let the Roman 
Soldiers go unranſom'd in order to gain the Friendſhip 
of their Republic; or elſe to put them all io the Sword, 
and fo weaken a formidable Enemy. But the Son, in- 
ſtead of following his Father's prudent Countel, thought 
it moſt adviſeable to diſarm them, and make them pals 
under the Yoke. The Conſuls ſubmitted to this Igno- 
miny, to fave the Army, and concluded a Treaty. OP 
whole 
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whole City of Rome was greatly afflicted at this ſhame- 
ful Diſaſter, and the Conluls refuſing to act or appear a- 
broad, the State fell for ſome time into a kind of Inter- 
regnum, all Places echoing with Cries and Lamentations. 
However, the Year after, the Romans conſidering that 
the Treaty above mentioned had beenextorted from them, 
they broke it, and ſent Papirius Curſor the Conſul againſſ 
them, who treated the Samnites (after vanquiſhing them 
ſeveral times) in the ſame ignominious manner as they had 
done the Romans ; after which the City of Luceria ſur- 
render'd ; and the 600 Hoſtages (given up by the Romans 
at the Caudine Treaty) were deliver'd, and a two Years 
T ruce was granted the Samnites. But this People after- 
wards breaking it, were vanquiſhed, and a prodigious 
Slaughter of them made, by L. Æmilius 
the DiRator ; and the next Year by Fa- An. Rom. 437. 
bius Maximus the Dictator, who enlarg'd An. Rom, 438. 
the Roman Dominions confiderably on 
that ſide. 

9. What werethe moſt remarkable Tranſactions from 
this Period till the Year 458? 

A. A dangerous Plot being diſcover'd 
at Capaa, vas ſuppreſs'd by C. Mænius An. Rom. 439. 
the Dictator. This Year and the next, 
War was again wag'd with the Samnites An. Rom. 441. 
and Hetrurians. Appius Claudius being 
one of the Cenſors, made the famous Road call'd Via 
Appia ; and the Channel which conveyed Water from 
the River Anio to the Aventine Hill in Rome. The He- 
trurians Teceiv'd a moſt ſignal Defeat from 
the Romans, Papirius being Dictator; An. Rom. 443. 
and the Samnites, after many and preat 
Loſſes obtained Peace. Under the Dic- An. Rom. 449. 
tatorſhip of Valerius Maximus, the Pow- 
er of the Hetrurians was entirely broke, An. Rom. 452. 
and all their Territories reduced to the 
Roman SubjeCtion, and the Umbrians were likewiſe ve- 
ry much weaken'd. About this time, the Tribunes com- 
plaining that all the Prieſts and Augurs were created from 
among the Patricians, inſiſted that the Plebeian: ſhould 
alſo ſhare in thoſe Employments, which the Senate con- 
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ſented to without any great Dithculty ; ſo that whereas, 
till now, there were but four chief Prieſts and as many 
Auzgurs (anſwering to the four Tribes in the City) four 
more were added on this occaſion, and to theſe five more 
from the Body of the Piebeians. There 
An. Rom. 454. being a Lufirum this Year, no leſs than 
202322 free Citizens were ceſs'd. 

Q. Did not Decius Mas perform a very memorable 
Action, in a Battle fought againſt the Samnites and o- 
ther People of Laß? 

A. He was Collegue, at this time, 


An. Rem. 458. with Fabius Maximus the Conſul. In 


the Heat of the Fight, Decius Mus ſee- 

ing his Party retire, and in great danger of being van- 
quiſhed, he followed the ſignal Example his Father had 
ſet him above forty Years before, and in the moſt ſolemn 
manner devoted himſelf to the Gods; upon which plung- 
ing into the thickeſt of the Enemy with incredible Bra- 
very and Reſolution, he ſaved his Army, but fell himſelf 
a Sacrifice. About this Period, the City of Rome being 
greatly infeſted with the Plague, the Roman Embaſſa- 
dors obtained of the Inhabitants of Epidaurus (a City 
of Peloponneſus) leave to carry away Aſculapius, who 
was ſaid to have reveal'd himſelf under the Form of a 
Serpent, and whoſe bare Piefence was thought capable 
of driving away the Peſtilence. This Serpent being 
brought to Rome, a Temple was there built in his Ho- 
nour. After various Succeſſes, the Sam- 

An. Rom. 451. nites were forced to ſue for Peace, Pon. 
tius their famous Genera] having been 

taken and flain ; but breaking their 

An. Rom. 462. League again in lefs than a Year's time, 
they were vanquiſh'd by Dentatus the 

Conſul. Tis related, that the Samnites attempting to 
bribe him by preſents, he anſwer'd. Tis more glorious 
to command over rich Men, than to be one's elf op- 
“ preſſed by Riches, and ſubſervient.” The Triumwviri 
| Capitales, or Keepers of the public 
An, Rom. 404. Jails, were now created, who.had Power 
to puniſh Malefactors (as our Mafters of 

the Houſes of Correction) and had eight Lifers for this 


purpoſe. | 
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purpoſe. The Plebeians on account of 
their very heavy Debts, and their vio- Anu. Rom. 467, 
lent Quarrels with the Patricians, with- | 
drew to the Hill Jauiculum; when the Senate, to cruſh 
this dangerous Tumult, appointed Q. Hoertenſius Dicta- 
tor, who by many perſuaſive Arts, at laſt prevailed with 
them to return, aſſuring them, That their Plebiſciia 
© ſhould have the Force of Laws, and bind the whole 
« Body politic.” This was called Lex Horlenſia, tho 
the ſame Law, in effect, had been granted twice before. 
The Lucani, a People living not tar from the Extre- 
mity of /taly, were vanquiſh'd by the Romans. 
2. Why did the Romans declare War againſt the 
Tarentines ? 
A. Becauſe the latter had plunder'd ſeveral of their 
Ships, and inſulted their Embaſſadors. The Tarentines 
liv'd at the diſtance of 240 Miles from Rome, and were. 
the laſt of the Lalians who made a vigorous Oppoſition 
to the Romans, After waging War for ſome time, (in 
conjunction with the Lucani, Meſſapii, Brutii, Apulii, 
and Samnite;) they, at laſt, were in ſuch diſtreſs, as to 
be forc'd to defire the Succour of Pyrrbus 
King of Epirus; which embark'd the An. Rom. 573. 
Romans in the moſt conſiderable War, 
they, till then, had ever been engaged in. Fyrrbus, 
croſſing into Italy with an Army of 3000 Horſe, 20000 
Foot, zooco Archers, 500 Slingers, and 20 Elephants, (a 
great part of which was diſperſed in his Paſſage) he 
landed at Tarentum, whence, without waiting till all the 
confederate Forces were ready, he offered Levinus the 
Conſul, to be Mediator between the Romans and Taren- 
tines; to which Levinus anſwer'd © That the Romans 
„did not deſire his Mediation, and were not afraid of 
„his Enmity;“ and taking his Meſſengers, he order'd 
them to be led thro' the midſt of the Camp, and then 
bid them go tel] their Sovereign what they had ſeen. 
Pyrrhus, advancing afterwards to the Plain near He- 
raclia, reconnoitred the Enemy's Army. 
Did they not come ſoon after to an Engagement? 
A. Yes. The Victory was long doubtful, and Pyrrhus 
himſelf had a narrow Eſcape. He directed the Battle 
D 4 with 
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with great reſolution and Preſence of Mind, performing 
the Duty of a common Soldier, as well as the Functions 
of a General. In the Heat of the Engagement his Horſe 
was ſlain under him, which obliged him to change At- 
mour with an Officer near him, who, being taken for 
the King, was kill'd, and his Armour ſeiz d, which 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into his Soldiers, that had like to 
have loſt him the Victory. At laſt the Epirots prevail- 
ed, which was owing to the Elephants forcing amon 
the Romans, whoſe Horſes were frighted at the Smell 
and Size of thoſe Animals. Pyrrbus loſt 13000 Men, 
the Romans 15000 and 1800 were taken Priſoners, all 
whom Pyrrbus treated very generouſly. He gave their 
Dead honourable Interment ; and obſerving that they 
were all wounded before, and that their Countenances 
look'd ftern and menacing even in Death, he lifted up 
his Hands to Heaven, and cried, * How eafily might 


the whole World be conquer'd were the Romans com- 


© manded by Pyrrbus !” After this Victory, Pyrrbus, 
having join'd the Samnites, the Lucani and Brutii, ad- 
vanc'd to Præneſte, within 18 Miles of Rome, laying 
waſte all before him. Still the Romans were not diſ- 
heartned, not would they even remove Levinus from his 
Command, tho many People cenfur'd his Conduct. Fa- 
bricius among ocheis, ſaid, that this Overthrow ought 
not be aſcribed to the Roman Soldiers, but to their Ge- 
ncral ; and that *twas not he Epirots who had defeated 
the Remane, but Pyrrbus who had vanquiſhed Lewinus. 
©. What did Pyrrhas after this? 

A. Be'ng deſirous of Peace, he ſent, to Rome, Cineas, 

a Scholar oi Dems/thenes, and fo gieat a Rhetorician, 
that the King own'd he had ftorm'd more Cities by his 
Tongue, than he (Eyrrhus) had ever won by his Arms. 
The Eloquence and inſinuating Carriage of this Embaſſa- 
dor, wrought very powerfully on the Minds of the Senate; 
when a Speech made by Appius Claudius, who had got 
himſelf carried to the Aſſembly, (altho' his very advanc'd 
Age, and the loſs of his vight, had mace him withdraw 
from all public Buſineſs) caus'd the Senators to tell Cineas, 
that in caſe Pyrrtus was defirous of having the Roman, 
for his Friends, he muſt defer the making of any Over- 
tures 
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tures of that kind, till ſack times as he had withdrawn 
his Forces out of Tah. Pyrrhus having aſk'd Cineas 
what he thought of Rome, anſwer'd, ** That the Senate 
« appear'd to him asan Aſſembly of Kings ; and that 
the People reſembled the Hydra, their Number in- 
© creaſing with their overthrow.” 

9. Did not the Romans ſend to Pyrrbus about the 

ranſoming of the Priſoners ? | 
A. They did, and among others, Caias Fabricius, a 
Man equally rever'd for his Virtue and Courage, and 
eſpecially for his profe{s'd Poverty. He had been Conſul, 
and had gained many ſignal ViQtories over the Samnites 
and other Nations. Fabricius being come to Fyrrbus, who 
had been informed of his Poverty, wasreceived by him 
with the higheſt Marks of Diſtindion. The Speech ofthis | 
Roman to Pyrrbus, when that Monarch made him the moſt 
advantageous Offers, ſhews ſo noble and uncommon a 
Spirit of Diſintereſtedneſs, and abounds with ſuch excel- 
lent Inſtructions, that it may not be improper, tho' fo 
prolix, to introduce it on this Occaſion. © Twould be 
„ needleſs (ſays Fabricius to Pyrrbus) for me to mention 
the Experience I may have in Siate-Affairs, as well as 
in thoſe of a private Nature, fince you have been told 
„ theſe Things by others. You alſo ſeem to be ſo well 
informed of my Poverty, that there will be no occa- 
* fion for me to acquaint you, that | have neither Mo- 
* ney to put out to Intereſt, nor Slaves to produce me any 
«« Income : All my Wealth conſiſting in a Houle of lit- 
* tle or no Appearance, and in a ſmall Field which 
« yields ſufficient for my Subſiſtance. However ſhould 
* you imagine that poverty makes my Condition in- 
„ ferior to that of all other Romans; and that altho' 1 
„ fulfil the ſeveral Duties which conſtitute the Man of 
* Honour, I yet am not fo well reſpected becauſe I am 
poor; give me leave to ſay, that you have not a juit 
„Idea of” me, whether you yourſelf may have formed 
it, or have been told fo by others. Tho' 1 am not 
« poſleſs'd of a conſidetable Eftate, I never thought nor 
can yet think, that my Poverty ever did me the leaſt 
* Injury, when I conſider myſelf as one who ſhares 
in the public Poſts, or as 2 private Man. Did my 
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Country, becauſe of my Indigence, ever refuſe me 
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any of thoſe glorious Poſts which are the nobleſt Ob- 


jects of exalted Spirits ? J am raiſed to the higheſt Dig- 


nities; I am placed at the Head of the moit illuſtri- 
ous Embaſſies ; I aſſiſt at the moſt auguſt — ; 
and am intruſted with the moſt holy Functions of di- 
vine Worſhip. When Affairs of the higheſt Impor- 
tance are to be debated, I have my Seat in Councils, 
and give my Opinion in them. I am upon a level 
with thoſe who boaſt the greateſt Wealth and Power; 
_ if I have 9 ee for Complaint, tis that 
am too much applauded, and too highly 
by my F — * 
„ During my Enjoyment of theſe ſeveral Employ- 
ments, | am not obtiged, any more than other Romans, 
to expend my own, Money. Rome, in raiſing its Citi- 
zens to the higheſt Offices, does not impoveriſh and 
ruin them ; for this City indujges all the Succours ne- 
ceſſary, and that with the utmoſt Liberality and Mag- 
nificence to thoſe who enjoy the feverai Poſts; it not 
being with Fome, as with many other Cities, where 
the Government is extremely Poor, whilſt many of 
its Members are immenſely rich. We are all wealthy 
ſo long as the Commonwealth enjoys Affluence; be- 
cauſe it is rich only for us. By admitting 1adifſcrimi- 
nately to public Employments the rich as well as 
poor, according as it judges Men worthy of them, it 
thereby reduces all the Citizens to a level; and does 
not know any other Diftereace or Diſtinction, than 
that of Virtue and Merit. | 
« With regard to my Fortune, fo far from repining 
at it, I look upon myſelf as the happieſt of Men, 
when I compare my Condition to that of the Rich; 
and I even feel inwardly, on this occaſion, a kind of 
Complacency and Pride. My little Field, tho' not 
over fruitful, furniſhes me ſufficiently with all things 
neceſſary. provided I do but beſtow the proper Cul- 
ture, and preferve the Produce of it. Do I need any 
thing more ? All Food, when ſeaſon'd by Hunger, 
is agreeable io me. When I am parch'd with Thirſt, 
tis Luxury to quench it; and, when I am fatigued, I 
*« taſte 
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taſte the Sweets of Sleep with exquiſite Pleaſure, I 
content myſelf with a Suit that ſhelters me from the 
Inclemencies of Winter; and, among the ſeveral 
Moveables which may be of like Uſe, the meaneſt 
always ſuit me beſt. 

T 'would be unjuſt in me to accuſe Fortune, ſince 
ſhe furniſhes me with all that Nature requires, Su- 
perfluities, indeed, ſhe has not laviſhed upon me, 
but then ſhe has not inſpired me with the Deſire of 
them. What cauſe have I then for Complaint? *Tis 


indeed true, that, for Want of this Affluence, I am 


incapacitated from aſſiſting the Neceſſitous, which is 
the only advantage for which the Opulent may juſtly 
be eavied. But as I allow the Commonwealth and my 
Friends à Share in the little I poſſeſs; as I do my 
Fellow-Citizens ail the fervice in my power ; and, in 
a Word, exert myſelf to the utmoſt, what have I to 
reproach myſelf with? 
The thought of accumulating Riches never once en- 
tred my Mind. Being employ'd ſo many Years in the 
Government, Ihad a thouſand Opportunities of amaſ- 
ſing great Treaſures without the leaſt Reproach to my 
Integrity. Could a more favourable One be defired 
than that which preſented itſelf ſome Years fince ? 
When inveſted with the Conſular Dignity, I was order- 
ed to march at the Head of a powerful Army, againſt 
the Samnites, the Lucanians and Brutii. I laid waſte a 
large Tract of Ground, I defeated the Enemy in ſeveral 
Battles; ſtorm'd many rich Cities, enriched the whole 
Army with the Plunder of them; paid to every Citizen 
the Montes he had diſburſed towards defrayingthe Ex- 
pences of the War; and after being honour'd with 
the Triumph, depoſited 400 Talents in the public 
Treaſury. | 
Nou, after having neglected fo conſiderable a Boot, 
any Part of which I might have applied to my own 
Uſe ; after contemning Riches that have been ſo juſtly 
acquired and facrificed, to a- Love of Glory, Spoils 
taken from the Enemy, in Imitation of Valerius Publi- 
cola, and many other great Perſonages, who, by their 
generous Diſregard of Wealth carried the Power of 
Rime to ſo high a Pitch; would it become me. O 
« King 
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« King, to accept of your proffer'd Gold ? What Opi- 
"+ nion would Mankind entertain of me, and what Ex- 
© ampe ſhould I ſet to my Fellow-Citizens? At my Re- 
4 turn to Kome, how would it be poſſible for me to with- 
« ſtand their Sight, much leſs their Reptoaches? Would 
% not our Centors, thoſe venerable Magiſtrates, whoſe 
& Buſineſs it is to keep a watchful Eye over the Man- 
ners and Behaviour of the ſeveral Individuals, oblige 
me to inform the whole City of the Gifts you now 
would force me to accept? I therefore adviſe you to 
keep your Riches, and to leave me in the Poſſeſſion of 
my Poverty and Reputation.” On the Morrow, Pyr- 
Thus, trying all Methods to unſettle Fabricius's Mind, or- 
der'd one of his Jargeſt Elephants, completely armed, to 
be plac'd behind the Hanging; and in the midſt of their 
Converſation, the Tapeſtry was drawn aſide, when the 
Elephant raiſing his Trunk over Fabricius's Head, ſet up 
a hideous Roar. Fabricius, tho' he had never ſeen this 
Animal, was not in the leaſt intimidated, but turnin 
gently about, and ſmiling, * Neither your Gold (ſays he) 
* Yeſterday, nor your terrible Anii. al To day, can 
make the leaft Impreſſion upon me.” Pyrrbus was fo 
well pleaſed with Fabricius, that he offered him the firſt 
Employments in his Council and in his Army, in caſe 
he would come over to him after the Peace : However, 
the Roman ſtil] refus'd; when the Monarch amaz'd at 
the Greatneſs of bis Mind, releaſed the Priſoners, and 
diſmiſſed Fabricius. 


2 Are there no other Inftances of his great Diſ- 
intereftedneſs ? 


A. He alſo had refuſed the Preſents which, as was ob- 
ferv'd above, were offered him by the Samnites, Their 
Embaſſadorshaving expatiated upon, and thank'd him for 
the important Services he had done their Country, after 
the concluſion of the Peace; deſired him to accept of a 
large Sum of Money, which they were ordered to preſent 
him; eſpecially as he was in want of much uſeful Furni- 
ture and had not an Equipage ſuitable to his Rank and 
Merit. At theſe Words, Fabricius, laying his Fingers ſuc- 
ceiſively on his Ears, his Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and Sto- 
mach ſaid to the Embaſſadors, © So long as | ſhall be able 
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« to command the ſeveral Parts I now touch, I ſhall not 
« ſtand in need of any Thing. As therefore I am in no 
« want of Money myſelf, far be it from me to accept of 
« any from thoſe who [ know are in want of ſome.” Fa- 
bricias had no other Pieces of Plate, but a ſilver Cup and 
Salt ſeller, and lived upon Herbs which he himſelt had 
ſet and cultivated. 

9. Was not the War continued? 

A. Sulpitius Saverria and Decius Mus 
the Conluls, being ſent againſt Pyrrbus, An. Rom. 474. 
came to an Engagement about the City 

of Aculum. Both Armies behaved very gallantly ; but 
Hiftorians are divided with regard to the liſue of it. 
Some tell us, that the Romans loſt 6000 Men, and the 
Epirots 4000 : However, the moſt probable Opinion is, 
that the former were worſted; but, on the other fide, 
Pyrrhus's Army was ſo much weakn'd, that he did not 
much deſire to continue the War, ſince he made the fol- 
lowing Anſwer to thoſe who came to congratulate him 
on that occaſion; * Should we gain fuch another Vic- 
« tory we are undone :” For by this time he had loft a 
great part of the Troops he had brought from Epirus, 
and moſt of his Commanding Officers. 

9. What was the Succeſs of the next Campaign? 

A. Fabricius above-mentioned being Choſen Conſul 
with Amilius Papus, they ſet out upon their March; 
whenthe Armies being come withia a little diſtance oneof 
the other, Pyrrhus's Phyſician came, in the dead of Night 
to Fabricius. and promiſed to poiſon his Sovereign, in 
cate the Romans would give him a large Reward. The 
Conſul, fo far from accepting the Propoſal, loaded him 
with Chains and ſent him to Pyrrhus ; informing that 
King, at the ſame time, of the Treachery of his Phy- 
ſician. Pyrrhus, aſtoniſhed at the Generofity of his Ad- 
verſary, cry'd, ** This is the Fabricius, whom it would 
be more difficult to turn from the Paths of Virtue 
« and Honour, than the Sun from its Courſe.” Such 
was the noble Spirit of the Romans in theſe Ages, when 
every Individual was more ſtudious of the public Wel- 
fare, than of his private Advantage. Pyrrbus after- 
wards cauſed his Phyſician to be executed ; and again 
endeavoured, but in vain, to make Peace with the Ro- 
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mans, who ſtill inſiſted that he ſhould firſt leave Italy. 
Pyrrhus was in great perplexity, when Embaſiadors 
came from Sicih, to intreat him to free that Iſland 
from the Carihaginians, and feveral petty Tyrants. He 
therefore embarked for that Country with 2500 Horſe 
and 30000 Foot, after having been two Years and four 
Months in /taly. 

9, What Fortune had Pyrrhus in Sicily ? 

A. He was ſucceſsful at firſt ; but thoſe who had im- 
plored his Aſſiſtance, growing ſoon weary of him, ſought 
for other Matters. in this unhappy Juncture, Advice 
came very feaſonabiv to Pyrrhus, that the Tarentines, the 
Samnites, Lucani, and Þ1utii, were in extreme Want of 
his Succour ; which furniſhed him with a ſpecious pre- 
tence to declare, that he did not abandon Sicily, but was 
going to aſſiſt other Allies The Caritbaginians annoyed 

him greatiy in his Paſſage, and the Ma- 
An. Rem. 477. m-riines at his Landing. About this 

time there happened a dreadful Peſtilence 
in Rome; and ſome time aiter, Curizs Dentatus and Cor- 
nelius Lentulus being Contuls; and the former going to 
raiſe new Levies, was oppoſed by the People, who re- 
fuſed to enliſt themſeives. Curius reſolving to go through 
with his Deſign, ordered the Name ot each 1'ribe to be 
put into a Box, and the Lot failing on the Folliun Tribe, 
the firſt Man who was drawn of this Tribe, was ſum— 
moned ; but he not appear ing, the Conſul fold his Goods; 
and, upon his appealing to the 11ibuncs, he fold the 
Man too, ſaying, The Government did not want a 
6% Member who refuſed all Obzdience to it.“ 

2. What happened to Pyrrbus aiterwarcs ? 

A. Preſently after his Arijval at 7 arentuzm with 200c0 
Foot and 3000 Horle, having increaied his Army by 
new Levies, he marched againit the Zomans, who, under 
Curius Dentatus, came up with him at Benen entum, and 
gave him a ſignal Defeat, he loſing 232 Men and his 
Camp. This was not only very much admired by the 
Romans, but proved of great Sei vice to them afterwards, 
they thereby learning to encamp regularly; as, by 
fighung with that brave and experienced Commander, 
they had greatly improved themſelves in the other parts 

of 
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of the military Science. Curias Dentatus was honour'd 
ith a magnificent Triumph. As for Pyrrhus, he bore 
Ws Defeat with an undaunted Refolution ; and receiving 
Letters from Greece and Aſia, he called the Epirots and 
Tarentines together, aſſuring them that they would ſoon 
have Succours, which Report kept the Romans in their 
Camp: When taking this opportunity, he, the next 
Night croſſed unmoleſted into Epirus 
with 8coo Foot and 500 Horſe; after Au. Rom. 479. 
leaving, for form fake, a Garriſon in 
Tarentum. Pyrrhus afterwards engaging in new Expedi- 
tions, had various Succels in the Baltles ſought by him 
againſt Antigonus, the Son of Demetrius ; againſt the La- 
cede monians, and the Inhabitants of Ages, who oppos'd 
him in their Sirtets, where he was killed, about the Year 
of Rome 480, by a Tile, which a Woman threw at him 
trom her Window. 

9. Were not the Tarentines ſubjected about this time? 

A. Having implored the Carthaginians for Aid, and 
engaging the Romans, they were defeated by Papirius 
the Comul, who then poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
Taren!um, and demoliſhed the Walls of An. Ram. 481. 
it. The ſame Year an Ead was put to 
the Samnite War. After Pyrrbus's Defeat, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, King of Ægypt, ſent an Embaſſador to con- 
gratulate the Romans on their Succeſs, and to enter into 
an Alliance with them. Ihe Romans, to return the Com- 
pliment, ſent an Embaſſy to Zgzp?, where they met with 
2 molt gracious Reception. About four 
Years after, Silver was firſt coined at Au. Rom. 484. 
Rome, whereas Braſs only had been uſed 
till then; the Romans having increaſed their Riches 
with their Conqueſts, and found large Quantities of 
Silver in a Caſtle of the Samnites. The number of the 
Quzſtors are now increaſed to eight. Not long after, 
the Lucani, the Picentes, the Unbri and 
Salentini, being reduced, the Romans An. Rm. 48g. 
thereby compleated the Conquelt of all 
ltaly. 


BOOK 
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BOOK II. Chap. III. 


From the firſt Punic or Carthaginian War, to 
the Concluſion of the ſecond. 


Containing 64 Years. 


2. H O were the Carthaginians ? 
| A A People who reigned over moſt of tha: 

Part of Africa which is now called Barbary. They 
formed a very powerful Republic, their Dominions ex- 
tended about 2000 Miles in Length; and they poſſeſſing 
the Iſlands of Sardinia, Corfica, the greateſt Part of Sicily, 
and other leſſer ifles | 

2. Why did the Romans make War againſt them? 

A. The Mamertines who were Soldiers of Campania 
in Italy, having been called to ſuccour 
the Inhabitants of Meſſana, now cal- An. Rom. 484. 
led Meſſina, were ſo much delighted 
with this City, that, in order to have the entire Enjoy- 
ment of it, they murthered all the Men, and ſeized up 
on their Wives and Eſtates. In the Year 488, Hero, 
who, after the Departure of Pyrrhus, had been appoint- 
ed General of the Syracu/en Army ; and, by the Vic- 
tory he won over the 1 wmertines, had poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of part of Sicily, marching againſt Meſſana. The 
Mamer times being pu purſued by this General, 
part of them addreſſed the Carthaginians, and the reſt 
of the Ramans, for Succour. The Carthaginians, having 
Forces ready in the Iſland, arrived firſt ; when thoſe 
who had invited them, put them in poſſeſſion of the Ci- 
tadel. At Rome, the Senate ſcrupled to ſupport a Body 
of Traitors, who were known to be public Robbers. But 
the People being jealous of the great Power of the Car- 
thaginians, and ambitious of conquering Sicily at any 
rate; were abſolutely determin'd to fnatch this Oppor- 
tunity, without regarding the Juſtice of the Alliance, and 
the protection they were deſired to give. Upon Pretence 
therefore of ſuccouring the Inhabitants, or rather, the 

Rebels 
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Rebels of Me/ſana, the Romans declared War againſt 
the Carthagimans. 

9. In what manner was it carried on ? 

Appius Caudius, one of the Conſuls, was immedi- 
ately ſent to Sicily with an Army and a ſmall Fleet. 
After paſſing the Straits between that Iſland and Italy 
with conſiderable Difficulty, he was fo 
ſucceſsful as to raiſe the Siege of Mefſana An. Rom. 489. 
in a ſhort time. He afterwards defeated 
both Hiero and the Carthaginians in two Battles: and 
returning to Rome, was honoured with a ſplendid Tri- 
umph, which was the firſt that was ever obtained on 


account of foreign Wars. About the ſame time D. 7u- 


nius Brutus firſt introduced the cruel Cuſtom of Gladia- 
tors fighting in public ; to heighten, as was falſely ſup- 
poſed, the Solemnity of Funerals. The 

following Year, both the Conſuls croſ- Au. Rom. 490. 
ſing into Sicily with all their Legions, 

Hiero was ſo much terrified at his being beſieged in Sy- 
racuſe, that he concluded an Alliance with the Romans, 
upon condition of paying 100 Talents of Silver. 

9. What did the Romans next ? | 


A. They beſieged and took Agrigentum, and defeated 
* flauuibal the Car:bægir:ian Adina, he was come 
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to relieve it. The Romans were ſucceſsful on Land, but 
their Force at Sea bring very inconſiderable, and the 
Carthaginians Maſters of it; the latter thereby prevail'd 
with the maritime Towns in Sicily to revolt to them. 
Italy being grievouſly infeſted with the Carthaginian 
Fleet, whilſt Africa was out of all danger, the Romans 
were reſolved to apply themſelves diligently to naval Af. 
fairs; when happily meeting with a Carthaginian Veſ- 
ſel, which had been driven by a Tempeſt on the Coaſt 
of 1taly, they from this Model, built 

about 100 Veſſels of five Oars of a fide, An. Rom. 492. 
and 20 of three. Theſe Veſſels were as 

heavy, as thoſe of the Enemy were light; and they fit- 
ted them out as well as they could, after an odd manner. 
teaching their Men to handle and move the Oar on dry 
Land. 2. Who 


* This wwas not the great Hannibal, 
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9. Who were appointed Admirals of this Fleet? 
A. Cornelius and Duillias the two Conſuls. They 
were order'd to il to Siciq, and there carry on the War. 
Theſe Raman \oldly ventured to go and attack an Ene- 
my, who, for many Apes, had poſſeſs'd the Empire of 
the Seas; a Circumſtance that has been greatly admir'd 
by all Hiſtorians. Carrelius, parting from his Company 
with only 17 Gallies, to reduce the iſland Lipara, was 
overpowered by a Fleet of Cart baginians, taken Prifoner, 

ſent to Carthage, and put to Death. 
An. Rim 493. But Duillius had much better Succeſs, 
and 5th of the he defeating a Caribaginian Fleet of 50 
Punic War. Sail, and attetwards taking the ſame 

number. He owed this Victory to his 
Sagacity and judgment; for as the Roman Veſſels were 
very unwieldy in compariſon of thoſe of the Enemy, 
and their Sailors infinitely inferior to thoſe of the Car- 
thaginiars ; the Conſul invented a grapling Engine, 
(whereof he had a great number on board his Fleet) by 
which boarding the Enemy's Ships, they fought as on 
Shore, and thereby gained the Victory, then purſuing it, 
the Romans raiſed the Siege of Agre//a, and took Mar- 
cella by Storm. The Senate were overjoy'd at this Vic- 
tory, ſo that they not only granted Duillius the Ho- 


nour of a naval Triumph, (he being the firſt who ob- 
tained it,) but decreed, that he ſhould bæallowed the Pri- 
vilege of being attended, whenever he ſupp'd in the Ci- 
ty, with Flambeaux and Mufic. A Reftra! Pillar (fo cal- 
led from the Beaks of Ships with which they were ador- 
ned) was erected in his Honour, with a noble Inſcription, 
which Pillar is now ſtanding at Rome. We are told a re- 
markable Circumſtance concerning Biblia, a Woman ve- 
ry conſpicuous for her Virtue and Chaſtity, and Wife to 
this Conſul, Duil/ius being one Day reproach'd with ha- 
ving a ſtinking Breath, aſked his Wife, why ſhe had 
not inform'd him of it; to which ſhe 1eply'd, I 
thought it had been the ſame with all Men.” 

9. What Succeſs had the Romans the following Year? 

A. Very little on Land. But the Year after they in- 
vaded the [lands of Cor fica and Sardinia, Hanno, the 


Carthaginian General, defending the City of Olbia = 
the 
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the latter Iſle, was defeated and ſlain by Cornelius Scifio 
the Conſul, who gave him very honourable Interment. 
This Victory was followed by another over Hannibal, 
who was come with new Recruits from Carthage. Af- 
ter this Overthrow the unfortunate Admiral was cruci- 
fied by ſome of his own Soldiers, who had ſurviv'd the 
Defeat. A noble Action was perform'd not long after 
in Sicily, by Calpurnius Flemma, a | ti- 

bune of the Army, who, with zoo choice An. Ram. 489. 
Men, reſolutely withſtood the whole 

Force of the Carthaginians, and was the only one who 
ſurvived; he being milerably wounded, and covered 


with dead Bodies. The next Year Attithi- 


us Regulus, the Conſul, won the Iſlands A. Rom. 490. 

Lipara, and Melita ſince calbd Malta, 

famous for the Shipwreck of St. Paul. 

we Did not the Romans make Africa the Seat of the 
ar ? 

A. Under, the Conſulſhip of Manlius and Atiilius Re- 
gulus, the Romans put to Sea, with a Fleet of 330 Sail, 
which engag'd that of the Carthaginians, conſiſting of 
350 Veſſels, commanded by Hamilcar, who fled, after 
loſing 54 Veſſels, beſides 50 which were ſunk. The 
Romans loft but 24, after which, making a Deſcent on 


＋ «a, n2y won the City or — 2 ne Comuls ad- 
vanc'd up into the Country, laying all waſte before them; 
and after ſtorming ſeveral Cities, Manlius returned vic- 
torious to Rome, with 27000 Priſoners. Regulus was 
ordered to cantinue, as Pro-Conſul, in Africa, where 
he fought three Carthaginian Commanders, defeated 
them, and kill'd 18000 of their Men, took 5000 Pri- 
ſoners and 8 Elephants, and obliged 74 Cities to ſubmit 
to his Arms. Tis related, that Regulus being encamped 
on the River Bagrada, was forced to engage a Serpent 
of a monſtrous Size ; which he, at laſt, by the vigorous 
aſſiſtance of his Army, and the help of the battering 
Engines, flew ; and afterwards ſent its Skin, whch was 
120 Foot long, 
D. What did the Carthaginians after this Defeat? 
A. They ſued for Peace, which Regulus refuſing to 
grant, but on the moſt ſevere Conditions, they had re- 
courſe 
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courſe to the Lacedæ monians, who ſent them Xantippnt, 
a very brave and experienced General. Aantippus ob- 
ſerving that the Carthaginians were much ſuperior in 
Cavalry, and could reap great Advantage by their Ele- 
phants, cauſed then! to deſcend into the Plain, where 
Regulus, who had contemn'd this Spartan 
An. Rom. 497. Captain, was entirely defeated and taken 
by the Enemy, who treated him with 
great Inhumanity. Xaniippas, their Deliverer, met with 
worſe uſage : For the Carthaginians, envying his Glo- 
ry and unable to bear the Thoughts that they ſhould 
owe their ſafety to the Spartans ; upon pretence of con- 
ducting that General, and his Attendants, back with 
Honour to their Country with a numerous Convoy of 
Ships, gave private Orders to have them all put to 
death in their Paſſage ; as tho' they could for ever have 
buried in the Waves, with him, the Memory of his 
Services, and their horrid Ingratitude to fo excellent a 
Commander. The Romans were after this beſieged in 
Clypea, but made fo vigorous a Reſiſtance, that the Ene- 
my were forced to raiſe the Siege. 
9. What happen'd under the Conſulate of Æmiliut 
Paulus and Fabius Nobilior ? | 


_ _ 4. Thele putting to Sea with 350 
An. Rom. 498. Veucis, were met by the Carthaginians 
near their own Coaſts. They defeated 
the latter, taking 30 of their Ships, ſinking 104, with 
a very inconiiderable loſs on the Romans fide. The Con- 
ſul then taking in the Roman Garriſon at Clypea, again ſet 
fail for Sicily ; but before they could make the Shore a 
violent Tempeſt ariſing, moſt of their Veſſels were ei- 
ther ſwallowed up by the Waves, or daſh'd againſt the 
Rocks. The Strand was crouded with dead Bodies, and 
the ſhatter'd remains of Ships: Both the Conſuls periſh- 
ed, and the few that eſcaped were kindly received by 
Hiero, who, after providing them with Cloaths and other 
Neceſſaries, conveyed them ſafe to Meſſana. Cartbalo, 
the Carthaginian, taking advantage of this 2 Miſ- 
fortune, took the City of Agrigentum ſoon after. 


2 W te not the Reman: diſcouraged at theſe great 
Loſſes? 
A. No 
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A. No : For in three Months after, they had built 
and launch'd 220 Veſſels. They took 
ſeveral Towns in Sicily this Year. The An. Rom. 499. 
following Spring, Serwilius and Sempro- An. Rom. 500. 
niut the Conſuls, ſail'd, with the whole 
Fleet to Sicily, and afterwards to Africa, where they 
perform'd nothing memorable. Coming at laſt nigh the 
lefler Syrtis, and being ignorant of thoſe Coaſts, they 
fell on certain Quickſands, but afterwards reach'd Sicily 
in a flying Poſture. Sailing from bence very unadviſedly 
to Rome, thro' the Straits, they were overtaken by a 
Tempeſt, and loſt 150 Ships. Such a Series of Misfor- 
tunes began to diſcourage the Romans ; upon which the 
Senate decreed, that no more naval Engagements ſhould 
be fought ; and that only 60 Veſſels ſhould be kept at 
Sea, to guard the Coaſts of /taly. Aſarubal, the Car- 
thaginian General, being inform'd of their Fears, laid 
waſte all the Country about Panormus in Sicily ; and that 
with the more careleſsneſs, becauſe Melellus the Conſul 
would not ftir out of the Walls of it. But Metellus, 
ſnatching the opportunity, drew up his Soldiers ſo advan- 
tageouſly againſt the Elephants, that when A{@rubal ad- 
vanced nigh the Town, he gave him a dreadtul Over- 
throw, kill'd 20000 Men, and took 26 
Elephants, for which a ſplendid Triumph Anu. Rom. 502. 
was decreed him. Soon afier this, the 
Carthaginians loſt all Sicily ; Drepanum and Lihbæum 
excepted, to the latter of which Places Ads ubal eſ- 
cap'd ; but being condemn'd at Carthage, he was exe- 
cuted there at his return to it ; the unhappy Fate of 
many Carthaginian Commanders. 

2 What further remarkable Particulars are we told 
concerning Attilins Regulus? 

A. The Carthaginians being now wearied out with 
this tedious War, in which they had ſuſtained ſuch mighty 
Loſſes, turn'd their Thoughts to Peace; and accordingly 
ſent Regulus, with their Embaſſadors to Rome, to make 
Overtutes for that purpoſe to the Senate Regulus had 
been impriſon'd five Years in Cærtbage; and, betore his 
ſe:ting out from that City, had been obliged to take an 
Oath to retura to it, in cafe he proved unſucceſsful in 

his 
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his Negotiations, or could not obtain an Exchange of 
Priſoners. Being come to Home, he acquainted the Se- 
nate with the Moitve: of his Voyage, when being de- 
tired to give his Opinion freely; he replied, © That he 
% could not do this as a Senator, becauſe he had loſt 
e that Chatacter, ever ſince he had fallen into the hands 
4 of his Enemies; but that he would venture to offer 
„his Thoughts as a private Perſon.” This was a very 
delicate Affair, and every one was touch'd at the Mit- 
fortunes of ſo great a Man. He needed to ſpeak but 
one ſingle Word, and it would have reſtored him to his 
Liberty, his Eitate, his Dignity, his Wife, his Children, 
and his Country: But that word ſeemed to interfere 

with the Honour add Welfare of Rome. 

2. What Declaration did he then make? 

A. He told the Senate, very freely, That an Ex- 
“ change of Priſoners ſhould not ſo much as be thought 
« of, fince ſuch an Example would be of fatal conſe- 
4 quence to the Commonwealth; that Citizens, who 
« had ſo ignominioully turrendered their Arms and Per- 
« ſons to the Enemy, were unworthy of the leaſt Pity, 
c and render'd incapable of ſerving their Country; that 
& as to himſelf he was ſo far advanc'd in Years, that 
e his Death ought to be look'd upon as nothing; where- 
« as they had in their hands ſeveral Carthaginian Gene- 
66 rals, in the prime of Lite, who were capable of doing 
„ their Counti great Service for many Years. That 
„% he had ſo much of the true Spirit of a Roman, that 
% he could not do any thing that was baſe or diſhonour- 
& able; and did not ſo much fear the Tortwes of a cruel 
„% Rack, as the Ignominy of an infamous Action; the 
© former only touching the Body, but the latter piercing 
« the Mind,” It was with the utmoſt Difficulty that 
the Senate complied with {o*'generous and unparallell'd a 
Counſel. The illuttrious Exile therefore left Name in 
order to return to Carthage, unmoved either with the 
deep Sorrow of his Friends, or the Jeats ot his Wife and 
Children, tho' he was but too ſenſible of the Torments 
which were piepared for him. Tis faid, that R-2ulas, 
to inflame the Hatred of his Country men to the Car iha- 
ginians, had atlured them, that they, belore he 25 out 
rom 
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from their City, had forced him to ſwallow a Doſe of 

Poiſon, in order that he might die by flow degrees, in 

eaſe they ſhould be forced to ſurrender him up. 
9. What happen'd to him at Carthage ? 

A. The moment his Enemies {aw him return thither, 
without having obtained the Exchange of Priſoners, they 
made him tutter every kind of Torture. They impri- 
ſoned him tor a long time in a ditmal Dungeon, whence, 
after cutting oft his Eve-lids, they drew him at once in- 
to the Sun, when its Beams darted the ſtrongeſt Heat. 
They next put him into a kind of Cheſt or Barrel ſtuck 
full of Nails, whoſe Points running into his Fleſb, did 
not allow him a moment's Eafe either Day or Night. 
At laſt, after having been long kept awake in this dread- 
ful Torture, the mercileſs Wreiches nail'd him to a Croſs, 
their uſual Puniſhment, and left him to expire on it. His 
Enemies, by depiiving him of ſome Days, or perhaps, 
Years of Life, brought eternal Infamy on themſelves, 

2. Did not the Romans reſent this inhuman Treat- 
ment of Repulus ? 

A. The Senate were fo enrag'd at it, that they deli- 
vered up ſome Pritoners of the greateſt Diſtiuction to 
Marcia his Wife, who ſhut them into an Armory fill'd 
with Iron Spikes, where ſhe kept them five Days toge- 
ther without Suſtenance ; intending to torture them in 
the ame manner as her Huſband had been. Bar, the 
Carthaginian, died under the 'T orments; but —__ 
was kept five Days longer, with the dead Body ; having 
only ſo much Food allowed him, as would juſt keep 
Life in him a few days The Magiſtrates hearing o 
thi, began to rclent ; when, oiving {1!6& Orders that 
no more Cepives ſhould be uſed in that manner, they 
tent the Aſhes of Bar to Carthage, and treated the 
_—_ of the Prifoners with great Moderation. 

9. What remarkable Incidents happened under the 
Contuiſhip of Clandins Pulcher and C. Junius? | 

J. The Remans, becauſe their Land- 
Forces were afraid of the Elephants, and An Rom. 504. 
had little ſucceſs, fitted out another Fleet, 
and beſieged Li. Fenn in Srcily. by Sea and Land. Clau- 
diu. was detcated by Adbe; ba! che Car thaginian General ; 
mott 
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moſt of bis Ships, as ſome ſuperſtitious Hiſtorians relate, 
being ſunk in that very Place, in which he had cauſed 
the Chickens, deſigned for the Augury, to be thrown, 
with this Taunt, That they ſhould be made to drink 
« ſince they would not eat.” The Roman Fleet was 
now reduced to an inconſiderable number. Junius, his 
Collegue, was not more prudent or more fortunate, but 
loſt the greateſt part of his Navy by his ill Conduct. 
Claudius being returned to Rome, was order'd'to appoint 
a Dictator; and accordingly he nominated out of Con- 
tempt, Clauaius Galicia, a Perſon of mean Extraction, 
who was forced to lay down his Employment, and Clau- 
dius was baniſhed for making ſo unworthy a Choice. 
Aitilius Catalinus was afterwards created 
An. Rem. 504. Dictator, he being the firſt who had ever 
commanded the Roman Armies out of 
Italy. Nothing remarkable was performed by this Dic- 
tator. For fix or ſeven Years after this, the Romans 

did not make any naval Preparations. 

9. In what Manner did the firſt Punic War end! 5 

A. As Hamilcar, the Cartbaginian, infeſted the Coaſts 


of Jtaly very much, the Romans were reſolved to try 


their Fortune, once more, at Sea. The public Treaſury 
being at a low Ebb, their Want was ſupplied by private 
Purtes, fo ardent was the Love which the Romans bore 
their Country. In a little time 200 Ships were ready 
for failing ; and the Command of this Fleet being given 

to Lutatius the Conſul, he immediately 
An. Rom. 510. put to dea. Aſier ſeizing on all the ad- 

vantageous Poſts in the Neighbourhood 
of Lilybzum, Advice was brought, that the Cartbaginian 
Fleet, under Hanna, drew near. Both Fleets coming to 
2 Battle, the Carthaginiens were not able to ſuſtain the 
firſt Attack. Fifty of their Veſſels were ſunk and ſe- 
venty taken with their whole Crews. The reſt, tavour- 
ed by a Wind, which roſe very ſeaſonably for them, 
made the beſt of their way to the lictle Iſland Agula, 
from whence me had failed Upwards of ten.thuuſand 
wer? taken Priicucrs ; after which the Conſul ſailed im- 
mediately 1 F Li 4m, and joined his Forces 10 thoie 
of the Beſiegers. This great Lofs brought the Carrha- 
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ginians to à Peace, the Articles of which were as follow: 
„That the Certbaginians ſhould pay down 1000 Ta- 
« lents of Silver, and 2200 more in ten Years : That 
« they ſhould quit Sicily and all the Iflands in its Neigh- 
« bourhood : That they ſhould never make War on the 
« Syracuſans, or their Allies, nor bring any Ships of 
War into the Roman Dominions: And laſtly, That 
« they ſhould deliver vp all their Priſoners without tan- 
© ſom, and likewiſe the Deſerters.” By this Treaty the 
City of Lihbæum which had withſtood a ten Years ſiege, 
was ſurrender'd to the Romans. Thus | 

ended the firſt Punic War, which had An. Rom. 5 1 3. 
continued 24 Years without intermiſh- 

on, in which the Roman: are faid to have loft 700 Ships, 
and the Carthapirians only 500. The Obſtinacy in diſ- 
puting for Empire was equal on either fide : The ſame 
Greatneſs of Soul, in forming as well as in executing of 
Projects, was conſpicuous in both, The Carthaginians 
had the Superiority with regard to Experience in naval 
Affairs, in the Strength and Swittneſs of their Veſſels, the 
working of them, the Skill and Ability of their Pilots 
the Knowledge of Coaſts, Shallows, Roads and Winds; 
and in the inexhauſtitle Fund of Wealth, which furniſhed 
all the Expences of ſo long and obſtinate a Wer. The Ro- 
mans had none of theſe Advanteges ; but then their Cou- 
rage, their Zeal for the public Welfare, the Love of 
their Country, and a noble Emulation of Glory, ſupplied 
for all of them. We are ſurpriz'd to ſee a Nation, fo 
unexperienced in naval Affairs, not only diſputing the 
Empire of the Sea, with a People who were beſt ſkill'd in 
them, and more powerful than any that had been before; 
but even gaining ſeveral naval Vidtories over them. As 
to Soldiers thoſe of Rame were infinitely ſaperior, in 
point of Courage, to the Carthaginians : And, among 
the Generals of the latter, who commanded ia this War, 
Hamilcar was certainly the greateſt. 

* What other Iranſactions happen'd about this Pe- 
rio 

A. The Tribes were encreaſed in Rome to 35, which 


was their greateſt Number. And now the Romans began 
E to 
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to improve in Politereſe, applying themſelves to Study, 
and particularly to Poetry, foon after 
Ar. Ram 514. which the Comedies and Tiagedies of 
Livin, Andlronicus, a Greek, were exhibited 
in Rome. | Leſe were not like the dramatick Pieces men- 
tioned beſoie. Aus was the firſt Poet who followed 
his Example five Years after ; the Year 
An. Rem. 518. before which the great Secular Games, 
called Ludi magni, were ſolemnized a 
third Time. Ihe rife of theſe Games is ſaid to be as 
follows : A Prophecy in the Sily/line Oracles declared, 
that if the Romans, at the beginning of every Age, (which 
was the Space either of 100 or 110 Years, Authors bein 
very much divided in opinion on that Head) ſhould ſo- 
lemnize Games in the Campus Martius, to the Honour of 
Pluto, Proerfine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the 
Parce or thice fatal Siſters, their City ſhould flouriſh for 
ever, and all Nations be ſubjected to their Dominion. 
As we have the Deſcription of the Ludi Seculares 
ſolemniz'd under one of the Emperors, I] ſhould be glad 
to have it. 

A. The Heralds were commanded to invite the whole 
World to a Feaſt, the like of which they had never be- 
beld, nor ſhould ever ſee again. A few Days before they 
began, the Quindecemwiri, or Keepers of the Hl illine 
Oracles, taking their Seats in the Capitol and the Pala- 
tine Temple, gave to the People Flambsaux, Brimſtone, 
Sulphur, and ſuch like purifying Subſtances. From hence 
the People, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans, by way 
of Offering. proceeded to Diana's Temple on the Aven- 
tine Hill, a:ter which they paſſed whole Nights in De- 
votion io the Deſlinies or Fates. At laſt, v. hen the Jime 
for actually cclebrating the Games, which conilinued 
three Days and three Nights, was come, the People met 
in the Campus Martius, and offered Sacrifices to Jufzter, 
Juno, Atoilo, Lalona, Diana, the Fales, Ceres, Plu'o, and 
Proſer pine. I he tit Night of the Feaft, the Emperor, 
attended by the Dvind:cemwiri, order'd three Altars to 
be erected on the Banks of the 77er, which they !prink- 
led with the Blood of thrce Lambs, and aticrwards 
burnt the Offe:ings and the Victims. I his being done, 
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a Space was maik d out, which ſerved for a Theatres 
being illuminated with a numberleſs multitude of Flam 
beaux. Here ccrtain Hymns, compoled for the Occa- 
fion, were ſung, and all forts of Sports celebrated. On 
the Morrow, when they bad been at the Capitol to offer 
the Victims, they returned to the Campus Martius, and 
ſolemnized Games in Honour of Apollo and Diana. 
Theſe continued till the next Day, when the noble Ma- 
trons, at the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the 
Capitol to ſing Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. The 
third Day, on which the Feaſt ended, twenty-ſeven 


young Boys, and the ſame number of Girls, ſung, in the 
Temple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and Verſes in Greek 


and Latin, to implore the Protection of thoſe Deities 
(in whoſe Honour thele Sacrifices were more particularly 
inſtĩtuted) for the City of Rome. It may not be impro- 


per to obſerve, that the famous Secular Poem of Horace 


was compoſed for this laſt Day, in the Secular Games, 
celebrated by Augn/ius Ceſar. 

2. Were not the Carthaginians infeſted with a bloo- 
dy inteſtine War ? 

A. This was with the mercenary Soldiers (commanded 
by Spendlius and Maths) who had ferv'd under them in 
Sicily; and was owing to their want of pay and Em- 
ploy ment. This War, after having been wag'd three 
Years and a half with great Joſs and Difficulty, and with 
ſuch a Barbarity as is ſcarce to be parallel d in Hiſtory, 
was ended by Hamilcar. M hilſt it was carrying on, ſe- 
veral Roman Merchants, who traded into rica, were 
ſeized by the Carthaoinians, to prevent their iurniſhing 
the Enemy with Proviſions; and Complaints being made 
of this at Carthage, they kindly releated all who were in 
Cuſtody, which gave the R:ymans the utmoſt Satis/aCtion, 
inomuch that there now ſcem'd to be the utmoſt Har- 
mony and Friendſhip between the two Powers. But not 
long atter, the Romans, having been invited into the 
Ifiand of Sardinia, ſailed thither, which offended the 
Carthaginian; fo much, that ther prepared to ſend a Bo- 
dy of Forces to it; when the Romans taking Umbrage 
at this, proclaimd War againſt them. The Carthapini- 
an: being in no condition to carry on a War, not only 
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ſurrendered up all Sardinis, bu: alſo paid the Roman; 
1200 Talents: A Circumſtance that aſterwards occaſion- 
ed a more dangerous and expenſive War than the former, 
The Romans being now at Peace with all the World, the 
Temple of Janus was ſhut the ſecond 
An. Rom. 519. Time, and continued ſo during five 
Years, till a War broke out with the II 
byrians, 2 Grecian People inhabiting the Country now 
called Dalmatia. 
8 Pleaſe to acquaint me with the Particulars of this 
af, | 
A. Teauta, Queen of the N/yrians, having impowered 
her Subjects to plunder all Ships they might meet with at 
Sea, happen'd to ſeize ſome belonging to certain Mer- 
chants of Halh, and treated them very barbarouſly. The 
Romans ſending Embaſſadots to complain of this, the 
Queen cauſed one of them, wiz. Lucius Coruncanus, to be 
kiſl'd. Upon this, War was proclaimed againſt her, 
which was carried on fo ſucceſsfully by the two Conſuls 
Fulvius and Peſibimius, that the Queen was forced to re- 
tire to Rhizm, a firong Town, whence ſhe ſent to Rome 
to ſue for Peace, which was granted her on the followin 
Conditions, To pay an annual Tribute; to quit al 
& Illzricum, a few Places excepted ; and not to fail be- 
„ yond the River Liſſus with more than two unarm'd 
„% Barks.” In this manner was the firſt THrian War 
ended, in leſs than two Years, which increaſed the Ro- 
man Dominions, as their generous Behaviour gain'd them 
great Love in that part of the World, 
An. Rem. 527. eſpecially among the Athenians and Co- 
rinthians. Ihe Prætots are now increa- 
ſed to four. 
2. Why did the Can, again invade the Roman Ter- 


ritories 7 


A. Becauſe that Fluminius, a Tribune of the People, 


had enacted in oppoſition to the Senate, that the Lands 
conquered from the Calli Senones ſhould he divided among 
the Raman Citizens. This War 1s called, by the Lawn 
Hiftorizns, Bellum Gallicum Cifſalpin:m. | hefe fierce 
People, aſliſted by other Gauls called Crf/ate, ink abiting 

near 
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near the River Rhone, made an incurſion 
into Hetruria with 50000 Foot and An. Rom. 529. 
20000 Horſe. The Gauls waſting all 
with Fire and Sword till they were come to Cluſium, 
about three days Journey from Rome, were there block d 
up, by the Romans, having the Prætor behind, and the 
Conſuls before; fo that they were forced to oppoſe two 
Fronts to the Enemy, and fight with great Diſadvantage. 
The Geſſatæ combating naked, were eaſily broke, which 
ſo diſheartened the reſt, that all fled. However, 4000 
were Cut to pieces, and 10000 taken Priſoners, and a- 
mong the reſt Concolitanus, a King of the Geſſatæ, for 
which the Conſuls obtained a moſt magnificent Triumph. 
Great incutrſions were made, the next : 
Year, into the Territories of the Gauls, An. Rom. 5 30. 
who, after being ſeveral times defeated, 
ſent Embaiſadors to ſue for Peace, which being refuſed, 
they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt Efforts to carry on the 
War. At laſt, Claudius Marcellus van- An. R 
quiſhed them in a bloody Battle, he kil- ©" I 
ling, with his own Hand, Yirdomarus, King of the Geſſa- 
tæ; and obtained a grand Triumph, dedicated the third 
Opima Spolia, or Regal Spoils to Jupiter Feretrius. The 
Gallic War, after continuing fix Years, 
was ended to the conſiderable Increaſe of An. Rom. 534. 
the Roman Dominions. About this Time 
C. Flaminius the Cenſor built a Circus, 
and pav'd the Highway as far as Arimi- An. Rom. 535. 
num, The 1llyrians revolted, but were 
reduced by Amiius and Livius the Conſuls. 

9. When did the ſecond PUNIC WAR begin? 

A. At the cloſe of the Year 535, the Carthaninians- 
were exaſperated at the loſs of Sicily and other Iſlands, 
which they conſidered as their Patrimony ; and were un- 
willing to ſubmit and pay Fribute to the Romans, whom 
tiey accuſed oi making an ill uſe of their Proſperity. Be- 
des, Hamilcar, vex'd at the ignominious Peace which 
ni; Countrymen had too haſtily concluded, was meditat- 
ing how he might beſt take vengeance on the Romans, at 
the time that he headed the Carthaginian Armies in 
Africa and Spain, He had obliged his Son Hannibal, 
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at nine Years of Ape, to take an Oath on the Altars, that 
he would become the irreconcileable Enemy of the Re. 
mans, and revenge the Injuries done to his Country, ſo 
ſoon as he ſhould be able to draw a Sword. Accordingly 
Hannibal, after his Father's Death, had been ſent, at 
eighteen Years of Age, to Spain, to learn the Art of War 
under that great Captain Aſalrubal, his Brother in-law. 

2. Did not Hannibal beſiege Saguntum in the laſt 
mentioned Country. 

A. Yes. The Citizens, who were wealthy Traders, 
were in Alliance with the Renans; when the Genet: 
above mentioned, being deſirous of obliging the Car- 
tbaginians, to break the Peace with the laſt mention'd 
People, in order to force his Way into Lay, by an 
open War, laid Siege to Saguntum The Inhabitan!: 
upon this deſired Succour of the Romans, who im medi- 
ately ſent Deputies to Hannibal and Caribage, to com- 
plain of this Violation of the Treaty; but no ſatisfactoty 
Anſwer was teturn'd them. In the mean time the Sagur- 
tines, who had ſuſtain'd the Siege during eight Months 
with. unparallel'd Bravery, finding they were not allow'd 
to capitulate op honourable Terms ; ſeeing no Succours 
arrive, and being prey'd upon by Famine, a great Part 
of them were in tuch Deſpair, that they threw them- 
ſelves, their Wives, their Children and Effects, into the 
Flames? and the City being taken, Hannibal put all 
thoſe who ſurvived to the Sword. 

2. What did the Romans upon this? 

A. After they had recovered a little from the deep 
Affliction. into which the taking of Saguntum had plung d 
them, they ſummoned the People, when War was re- 
ſolved unanimouſly againſt the Carthaginians. However, 
that no Ceremony might be wanting, Embaſſadors were 
ſent to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum had been 
beſieged by Order of the Commonwealth, and if fo, to 
declare War ; or, in cale this Siege had been undertaken 
by the ſole Authority of Hannibal, to require that he 
ſhould be delivered up to the Romans. The Embaſſadots 
finding that the Senate gave no direct Anſwer to their 
Demands, one of them, taking vp the Skirt of his 1 
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cried, in a haughty Tone, © 1 bring here either Peace 
„ or War; and the Choice is left to yourſelves.” The 
Senate anſwering, that they left the Choice to him : 
i I give you then War,” ſays he, unfolding his Robe: 
And we (reply'd the Carihbagintans, with the lam? 
* Haughtinel:) as readily accept it, and are determin'd 
to proſecute it with the ſame Chearfulneſs.“ Such 
was the beginaing of the ſccond Pune War, one of the 
moſt memorable that is recorded in Hittory, whether we 
conſider the Boldneſs of the Enterprizes, the Wiſdom 
employed in the Execution, the obſtinate Efforts of two 
rival Nations, and the ready Reſources they found in 
their loweſt Ebb of Fortune ; the Variety of uncommon 
Events; the Aſſemblage of the moſt perfect Models in 
every Species of Metit ; and the mott inſtructive Leſſons 
that occur in Hiſtory, with regard to War or Politicks. 
Rome and Carthage were doubtleſs the two firſt Cities in 
the World. Having already try'd their Strength in the 
firſt Punic War, and ſo made an Eſſay of each other's 
Power, they knew perfectly well what either could do, 
In this ſecond War, the Fate of Arms was fo equally ba- 
lanc'd, and the Succeſs fo intermix'd with Viciſſitudes, 
that that Party triumphed which had been moſt expos'd 
to Ruin; and great as the Forces of theſe two Nations 
were, it may be almoſt 'faid, that their mutual Hatred 
was greater, : 
9, What were the firſt Franſactions of this War? 


A. At the Return of the Embaſſadors, public Proceſſi- 


ons were decreed in Rome, to obtain the Favour and Pro- 
tection of the Gods; immediately after which Cornelius 
Scipio the Conſul was ſent into Saia, and Tiberius Sempro- 
rius his Collegue into Sicily. As to the Carthaginiansy 
they committed the whole Management of the War to 
Hannibal, at that time about 26 or 27 Years of Age, 
who, before his ſetting out upon his March, went to 
Cadiz to diſcharge the Vows made by him to Hercules; 
and to offer up new ones, in order to obtain Succeſs in 
the War. Having over-run all Spain to the Pyrenean 
Mountains, and leaving Hanno with a ſufficient Body of 
Forces to guard that Country, he croſſed the Mountains 
above mentioned with 30000 Foot and goco Horſe, his 
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Army being compoled of Soldiers of different Nations 
and Languages. Having pa!s'd the Rhie with great 
Danger and Difficulty ; in ten days March from thence 
he cams to the Foot of the Alpes, over which he refolv'd 

to crols into /taly. 

2, In what manner did FH :nzival paſs the Ales ? 

J. It was now the beginning of Winter, and the Sight 
of theſe Mountains, which ſeem'd to touch the Skies 
with their Summits, that were quite covered with Snow; 
and where nothing was ſeen but a {ew tottering Cottages, 
meagre Flocks almoſt periſhed with Cold, and hairy Men 
of a ſavage and fiery Aﬀpect ; this Sight I lay, ſtruck a 
prodigious Terror into the Minds of the Soldiers. When 
they began to climb vp, they perceiv'd the Mountaineers, 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the higheſt Cliſts, and 
were prepared to oppofe their Paſſage; and therefore 
the Carthaginians were obliged to helt. However, feiz- 
ing upon theſe Paſſes in the abſence of thole who had 
guarded them, and advancing up the Alpes, they were 
greatly annoyed by the Inhabitants ; fo that they were 
orc'd, at one and the ſame time, to engage with the 
Enemy, and ſtruggle with the Declivity ot the Mountain, 
where they could hardly ſtand. But the greateſt Dif 
order wazcauſed by the Horſes and Beaſts of Burthen, la- 
den with the Baggage; and which, terrihed at the Howl- 
ings of the Gau/s that ecchoed dreadfuily through the 
Mountains; and being ſometimes wounded bythe Moun- 
tainzers, came tumbling on the Soldiers, and dragged 
them headlong down the Precipices which were cloſe to 
the Road. Nevertheleſs Hunnial, in ſpite of ali taeie 
Dificulties, put the Enemy to flight, and ſciz d upon a 
Fortreſs, and a conſiderable Quantity of Corn and Cat- 
tle ; after which the Gauſs, who inhabited this Patt, came 
and paid him their Submiſſions. Having advanced to 2 
very ſtzep and narrow Pals, the Carthaginians were at- 
tack d by a Party of Gauls who lay in Ambuſcade, and 
roll'd down Stones upon them of a prodigious Size; ſa 
that the Carthaginian Army would have been quite rout- 
ed had not Hannibal exerted himſelf in an extraordinary 
manner. Having reach'd the Summit on the ninth Day, 
the Army, aftcr halting two Days, and taking ſome*Re- 
: freſhments 
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freſhments, continued their March, which was very much. 
incommoded by the new-tallen Snows : but Hannibal 
having now a Proſpect of taly, animated his Soldiers, 
by telling them, that they had but one Effort more to 
make, and then would arrive at it ; that a Battle or two- 
would put a glorious Period to their Toils, and enrich 
them forever, by giving them Poſſeſſion of the Capital 
of the Riman Empire. This Speech inipired the dejected 
Soldiers with freſh Vigour and Alacrity ; but {till the 
Way grew more craggy and troubleſome than ever; 
and the Difficulty and Danger increaſed in proportion 
as they came down the Mountain. Advancing forward, 
they came to a ſteep and craggy Path which terminated 
in a Precipice above a Thouſand Feet deep. Here, as 
the Soldiers and Horſes marched on nothing but Ice, 


they found it impoſſible for them to get further; upon 


which Hannibal, aſter cauſing all the new-fallen Snow 
to be removed, ordered a Path to be cut into the Rock 
itſelf; a Work that was carried on with amazing Pati- 
ence and Ardour. To enlarge this Path, ali the Trees 
thereabout were cut down and pil'd round the Rock, after 
which Fire was ſet to them. The Wind happening very 
fortunately to blow hard, a fieice Flame ſoon broke out, 
jo that the Rock glow'd like the Coals with which it 


was ſurrounded. Then Hannibal, if we may credit Livyy 


(for many reject this Incident as fabulous) cauſed a pro 
dizious Quantity of Vinegar to be poured on the Rock, 
which piercing into the Veins of it, that were now 
erack'd by the intenſe Heat of the Fire, calcin'd and 
loftened it. Afterwards taking a large Compaſs about, 
in order that the Deſcent might be eaſter, the Cartbagi- 
niaus cut a Way along the Rock, which open'd a free 
Pailage to the Forces, the Baggage, and even the Ele- 
phants. Four Days were ſpent in this Work, during 
which the Beaſts of Burthen were ſtarving ; there be- 
ing no Food for them on theſe Mountains, thus buried 
under eternal Snows. At laſt they arciv'd at a fruitful 
Spot, which yielded Plenty of Forage for the Horſes, and 
au kinds of Food for the Soldiers. Hannibal's Army was 
dy this time reduced to 12000 Africans, 8000 Spaniſh 
Foot, and 6000 Horſe. = was now five Months and 
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a half ſince he had ſet out from Ne Carthage in Spain, 
and he had employed fifteen Days n paſſing the Alpez. 

2. Where was Scipio the Conſul? 

A. Hearing of Hannibal's Progreſs, he marched for- 
ward, when the Armies met at Ticinum, now called Pa- 
via. After the Generals had harangved their reſpeQive 
Soldiers, the Battle began, when both Parties behaved 
very gallantly, but at laſt the Romans were put to flight, 
Scipio being wounded, was reſcued by the Bravery of his 
Son, then but 17 Years of Age. and who afterwards was 
furnamed Africanus, for having gloriouſly ended this War, 
The Numidian Cavalry had contributed chiefly to this 
Victory. Not long after, Sempronius haſtning to the 
Succour of his Collegue, a ſecond Engagement was fought 
near Plucentia, at the Trebia, (a ſmall River of Lombardy 
which falls into the Po) where the Romans were again 
vanquiſhed. The Carthagin/ans having ended the Fur. 
ſuit, and gain'd a complete Victory, retired to their 
Camp, ſo benumb'd with Cold, that they were ſcarce 
ſenſible of their Advantage ; for Rain mix'd with Snow, 
and the piercing Cold, kilf'd many of their Men, and 
moſt of their Beaſts and Elephants Hannibal now with- 
drew into Winter Quarters. In Spain the Romans had 
better Succeſs, in this and the following Campaign; for 
Cn. Scipis extended his Conqueſts as far as the River He- 
rus or Elie; defeated Hanne, and took him Priſoner. 

9. What Actions were performed under the Conſuls 
C. Flaminius and Servelius Geminus © 

A. Hannibal having recruited his Army 

An. Rem. 527. in the Country of the Gauls, reſolv'd to 
advance into Hetruria, and make it the 

Seat of the War; but going thro' the Fens, his Soldiers 
were forced to wade three or four. Days and Nights 
thro' Water. Hannibal himfſc}?, riding on the only Ele. 
phant that was left, eſcap'd with his Liſe, but loſt one 
of his Eyes. Being arriv'd upen dry Ground, he came 
up with the Enemy near the Lake Thra/ymene, Flami- 
nius the Conſul, being of a fery Temper, Hannibal, 
to inflame it ſtill more, laid waſte the whole County in 
his Sight, upon which the Reman General advanced to 
the Lake above mentioned. Near it were certain Moun- 
tains 
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tzins, and between them and the Lake, a narrow Paſſage 
leading to an adjacent Valley, ſurrounded with a Chaia 
of Hills. Hannibal poſted his Men upon them, when 
Flaminius following him above half way into the Valley, 


was attack'd by the Carthaginians. As the Romans were 


not yet drawn up in Order of Battle, nor had got their 
Arms in teadineſs, they were immediately put into Diſ- 
order, a Fog ariſing, which almoſt prevented their ſee- 
ing one another. Both Parties then fought with ſuch 
amazing Animoſity, that they did not perceive an Earth- 
quzke which happened in that Country, and laid whole' 
Towns in ruins. In this confuſion Flaminius being 
ſlain by an Inſubrian Gaul, the Romans began to give 
ground, and at laſt ran quite away. In this Battle 150co' 
Roman; were lain, 6200 taken Priſoners, and about 
10000 eſcap'd to Ryme. Hannibal ſent away the La- 
tines without demanding the leaſt Ranſom, and fought 
but in vain, for the Conſul's Body, in order to give it 


Burial. He then laid waſte all the Country in that 


Neighbourhood, 

2. How did the Romans take theſe Loſſes ? 

A. They were at firſt in the utmoſt Conſternation, but 
having afterwards recovered themſelves, 
they choſe a Dictator, who was Fabius An, Rom. 537 
Maximus, a wile and experienc'd Gene- 
tal, and in whom Caution and Boldneſs were happily 
blended. As for Hannibal, he croſs'd Umbria and Pice- 
num, and after ten days march, arrived in the Territory 


of Adria, a ſmall Town whence the Adriatic Sea was 


called, and then came as far as Atulia. Fabius, fol- 
lowed by Minucius and four Legions, had marched from 


Rome in queſt of the Enemy, with a firm Reſolution 


not tolet them take the leaſt Advantage ; not to advance 
one ſtep till he had examined every Place carefully, nor- 
hazard a Battle till he ſnould be almoſt ſure of Succeſs 
Both Armies being come in Sight, Hannibal offer'd the 
Romans Battle, but to no purpoſe, which exaiperated 
him to a great Degree. "This he attempted co do feveral 
times, but ſtill his Deſigns were fruſtrated by Fabius, 
who only waited his Motions, ſtraitned his Quarters, cut 
off his Proviſions ; and, by always following the Cartha- 
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giniuns, gave him no Reſt, but kept him in a perpetual 
Alarm. This cautious Conduct of Fabius, got him the 
Surname of Cundator. Hannibal, deſigning to march 
for Caſinum, was by a Miſtake conducted 10 Caſilinum 
near Campania, where entring a Valley ſurrounded with 
Hi:ls, Fabius detach'd 40co Men, who ſeiz'd the Paſs; 
after which he poſted himſelf, with the Remainder of 
his Army, on the Hills adjoining to the Road. Hannibal 
now finding himſelf block'd up, had recourſe to a Stra- 
tagem. He ordered ſmail Bundles of Vine-Brancbes to 
be tied to the Horns of 2000 Oxen, when the Branches 
were ſet on fire in the Dead of Night, and the Oxen 
drove to the ſummit of the Hills where the Romans were 
encamp'd. As focn as thoſe Creatures felt the Flame, 


they were ina tage; and flying up and down, ſet fire to 


all the Buftes and Shrubs that came in their way, This 
Sight ſo terrified the Party who guarded the Entrance, 
that they quitted their Poſts ; and by this Stratagem Han- 
nibal drew off bis Army and eſcap'd, and afterwards te- 
turn d to Apulia, ſtill puitued and haraſſed by the Ro— 
mans. 

9. Where did the DiQator go aſter this? 

A. To Reme. Beicore his Departure he had earneſtly 
entreated Alinutius Rufus, his Nialter of the Horſe, not to 
heht duling his abſence. However, 1rnutirs engaged 
the Cartbaginians; and faining ſome little Advantage, 
ſo great a Merit was made of 1t at Rome, that the People 
gave him equal Authority (a Thing unheard of before) 
with the Dictator, who now was accuſed of too timorous 
a Circumſpection. Fabizs being return'd to the Army, 
Minutius reſolv'd, in oppoſition to his Advice, to engage 
the Enemy with part of his Army, which he did, but 
would have been defeated, had not Fabius come very op- 
poctunely to his Aid, and repujs'd the Cartbaginians, 

©. Who were appointed Contuls the Year after? 

A. A milius Paulus and Terentius Var- 

An. Fm. 558. ro, the former a Perſon of great Wiſdom 
| and Experience, and the latter a raſh 
and inconſiderate Man. Theſe were fent to command 
in the Room of Fab.us Maximus, who told them, that 
the only vy of vanquiſhing Hauniba!, WhO was a your 
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-Cive and artful General, would be, to keep off as long 
as potlible from coming to an Engagement. The Ro- 

man Army conſiſted of 80000 Foot and 6000 Horle ;. 
and the Enemy of about 40000 Foot and 10000 Horſe. 

' Both Armies having often removed from Place to Place, 

came in ſight of each other near Cannæ, a little Town. 
in Apulia, ſituated on the River Aufidus ; and coming to 
an Engagement, (tho' very much againſt the Advice of 
AEmilius) the Romans loſt 70000 Men, (three Buſhels of 
Rings being taken from them on this occaſion) with - 
milius the Contul and other Commanders, and four- 
ſcore Senators. The Carthaginians, fo great was their 
Fury, did not give over the Slaughter, till Hannibal, in 
the very Heat ot it, called out ſeveral Times, Stop, Sol- 
„ diers, ipare the vanquiſhed.” Ten thouſand Men 
who had been left to guard the Camp, ſurrender d them-- 
iclves Priioners of War after the Battle. A Party of 
Oung Ramans, who had fled to Canujium, a City of 
Lay, held a Council together, and refoliv'd io abandon 
their Country, and go and ſeitle eifewhere : But Pub. 

Cornelius 6p, alterwards ſutnamed Africanus, and at 
that time a Tribune of the Soldiers, drawing his Sword, 
fore they ſhould be all cat to Pieces, in caſe they 
did not lay aſide that inglorious Refoiution, and take an 
Oatn to nicht to the laſt for the Safety of their Coun- 
try. Hamital, who now remained Maſter of the Field, 
end was indebted for this and his former Victories to the: 
Superiority of his Cavalry over that of the Remars, did 
not loſe quite 5cco Men, A little after, Varro, with the 
mattered Remains of his Army, artived in Rome. And 

tho' the Battle was Joſt by his Raſhneſs, yet the Peo- 
ple went out to het him, and returned him Thanks, 
for that he had not deſpair'd of the Commonwealth.“ 
Tis ſaid, that this Conſul was fo ſenſible of his Error, 
that he aftetwards let his Beard and Hair grow, which 
was a ſign of Mourning among the Remans ; that he 

would never ſet' at Meals, and refuſed all the Employ- 

ments which were ofter'd him. 

; 2. Were not the Romans deeply afflicted at this De- 

cat? 
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A. Les; and immediately they appointed Sacritices ;- 
ſet Limits to the time for mourning, and created a Dic- 
tator to raite a new Army. 1 hey then enliſted all their 
young Men, and a multitude of Slaves who were freed on 
that occaſion ; and they releated out of Priton a great 
number ot Debtors, upon conditipn of their ſerving in 
the Army. As there were not Atms tufhcient for the 

1 roops, thoſe were taken which hung 
Arn. Rom. 5 38. in the Temples. The turviving Sena-- 

„ tors, Knights, and even the loweſt of 
the People, gave all the Gold and vilver they had to pay 
the Troops, and this in ſuch Protuſion, that the Writers 
were quite fatigued with ſetting down the Names of 
thoſe who contributed. 

Q. What did Hannibal after this? 

A. Inſtead of purſuing his Conqueſts, he made ſome 
ſtay in Apulia, and marci.'d. afterwards into Campania, 
where, tis laid, Capra was as fatal to him, as Cannæ had 
been to the Romans, becauic he, by his imprudent Stay 

| in that delicious Country, enervated his 
An. Rom. 539. Soldiers, and gave the Romans time to 

recover themicives, and repair their 
loſſes, which made Mabertal, one of his Generals, tell 
him, That he krew how to conguer, but not to make 
* a good ute of his Victory ;* and indeed, had Hannibal 
march'd directly to Ryze, it mull have been inevitably 
ruined, 

2. What was doing in Spain and other Countries ? 

A. Hanno was deteated by sci in Spain, who gain'd 
much ground, and likewite deicated Aral al. I he Ro- 
mans were alſo ſucceſstul in Sicily and Sardinia, in tie 
latter of which Iſlands a Bztiic being fought, 12cco 
Carthaginians were ſlain, and many taken tiiloners, a- 
mong whom were dri bal, Hanno, and“ Mags, ail Per- 
ſons of the greateſt Diftinction. With 1egara to Srcihy,, 
Hiero, King of Hracuſe beir g dead, and Hlieronimus his 
Grandſon murther'd, great ractions bicke out in that 
City, and the Faction which prevaiied were Enemies 
to Rome. Marcellus being ſeat hitner, beiteged Yra— 

caſe 
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:u/z by Sea and Land, but his Efforts were perpetually 
defeated by the wonderful Engines invented by Ar- 
chimedes. However, after this Siege had been carried 
on three Years, the City was won by Surprize. Marcel- 
lus was extremely ſollicitous for the Safety of Archimedes; 
but this great Mathematician, at the Storming of the 
City, was ſo much employed in his Speculations, that 
he took no notice of the Tumult and Uproar, and fo 
was killed by a Soldier before he ſuſpected any Danger. 
Marcellus gave him very honourabie Interment, and ex- 
ceeding rich Spoils were won by the Romans. 
Did not Hann:ibal's Fortune begin to change? 

A. Yes: For in the next Campaign he was over- 
power'd by Marcellus, firſt as Pretor, and afterwards as 
Conſul. who harais'd his Troops on every occaſion, 
ſeiz d his Quarters, forc'd him to raile Sieges, and even 
repuls'd him in ſeveral Rencounters, par- 


ticularly near No/a ; ſo that he was call d Au. Rom. 5398. 


the Sword of Reme, as Fabius had be- 

fore been named its Bachler. This Change of Succeſs 
n Hannibals Proſperity, tho' it is commonly aſcrib'd to 
his Abode at Capua, yet the real Cauſe of it was, his 
want of neceſſary Recruits and Suecouts from Carthage, 
where all his Mezfures were oppoſed by a violent Fac- 
tion. Nevertheleſs the Carthaginian General poſſeſſed 
himſelf of ſevetal Cities belonging to the Apulians, Ca- 
labrians and Brutii. Some time before thts, Philip, King 


of Macedon, had ſent Embaſſadors to Hannibal, with an 


Offer to aſſiſt him againſt the Romans, upon condition 


that he ſhould ſuccour him againſt the Greer But the 


Romans ſeizing theſe Embaſſadors, and diſcovering Phi- 
lip's Deſigns, lent Valerius Lawinus againſt him into Ma- 
cedonia, and Titus Maniius the Proconſul into Sardinia. 
This Philip, King of Macedon, was one of Alexander's 
ducceſſors, being the tenth Monarch after him, and a 


powerful Prince in Greece. I hus the Romans cartied on 


War in four different Countries at one and the ſame time; 
in Italy againſt Hannibal, in Spain againſt Ajurabal his 
Brother; in Maceden againſt Fhilig; and in Sardinia 
againſt the People of that Iſland, and another Aſdrubal 
wao commanded the Carthaginians, 


2. What 
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9. What Progreſs did the Romans now make? 
A. Under the Conſulſhip of Pub. Sulpicius and Cnens 
Fulvius, Hannibal, hearing that Capua 
An. Rom. 543. was inveſted by the Romans, advanced 
within four Miles of Rome, in order to 
make a Diverſion, and led his Cavalry to the very Gates 
of the City; a little after which Fulvius took Capua, 
after it had been beſieged two Years, and immediately 
beheaded 56 Senators, the reſt dying during the Siege. 
Hannibal retired from Rome, after braving the Citizens; 
and, in his march, plunder'd a rich Temple, and pro- 
ceeded in this furious manner thro' the Territories of the 
Lucani and Brutii ; but the Havock he there made leſ- 
ſen'd his Credit very much. 

2, What was the Succeſs of the Roman Arms in 
Sain? 

A. They carried on the War with great Vigour for 
ſome time; had almott extirpated the Carihaginians and 
reſtored Saguntun, but were at laſt overthrown by the 
Artifices of the Enemy. I he two Scipio's (Cnæus and 
Cornelius his Brother) were oppoſed by three Carthaginian: 
Generals, Aſirubal Barca, Aſarubal Giſgo and Mago; but 
being abandoned by thoſe who had promiſed to ſuccour 

them, they were kill'd in Battle, each 
An. Rom. 544 fighting gloriouſly for his Country. Spain 
was then in great Danger of being en- 
tirely loſt, when L. Martius, a Roman Knight, rallied 
the flying Soldiers, vanquiſhed one of the Aſdrubals, 
and forced the two Camps of the Carthaginians with great 
Succeſs. A Comitia was afterwards held at Rome ior no- 
minating a Proconſul for Spain, when none appearing . 
for that Office; at laſt, Scipio, not 24 Years of Age, Son 
of the Conſul flain in Hain, and a Perſon of great Valour 
and Wiſdom, ſtood up for Candidate, and was joyfully 
accepted by all the Citizens. This is the ſame Scipio who 
had fo generouſly ſaved his Father's Life, in the firſt 
Battle fought againſt Hannibal, near the Ticinus. 
What Actions were performed after this? 

A. Levinus after defeating Philip of Maceden, was 
ſent into Sicily, and ſoon reduced the whole 2 

out 
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About this time a Luſtration being made 
there were found but 137108 free Citi- Ar. Rom. 544. 
zens, a Proof that the Romans had ſuſtain- 
ed prodigious Loſſes in theſe Wars. Marcellus engaged 
Hannibal with various Succeſs for ſome time; but at laſt 
marching out againſt that General, he 
wasflain in an Ambuſcade; and Cri/finus, An. Rom. 546. 
his Collegue, died of his Wounds. The 
Year following, Ajdrubal receiving Or- An. Rom. 547. 
ders to leave Spain, and march. into /taly, 
to ſuccour his Brother Hannilal, was oppos'd by 
Livius and Nero, the two Conſuls; who ſurrounding 
Ajdrubal near the River Metaurus, cut him and his 
whole Army to pieces, 55000 Men being kill'd, and 
500 taken Priſoners. Aero, returning to his Camp, 
threw A/drubtal's Head into the Camp of Hannibal, who 
was then but too ſenſible of his fad Defeat. Aſarubal had 
re-inforced his Army, in his march, with a great num- 
ber of Gauls and Ligurians, who had joyn'd him out of 
Hatred to the Roman Name. Had that Carthaginian: 
joyn'd his Brother Hannibal, it would have been impoſ- 


ſible for the Romans to withſtand their united Forces. 


In the mean time Scipio made a very rapid progreſs in 
Spain, he poſſeſſing himſelt of new Carthage, and taking 
Mago, Hannibal's Brother, Priſoner. Scipio reſtored the 
Spaniards, who were as Hoſtages among the Carthagini- 
an, to their Friends, which won him the Hearts of thoſe 
People. Among the Hoſtages was a young Lady of ex- 
quiſite Beauty, who was betroth'd to Allucius a Celtiberi- 
an Prince. Scipio, being informed of this, jurpañed in 
ſome meaſure, the Continence which Alexander ſhewed 
with regard to Darius's Wife and Daughters : for he not 
only retuſed to {ze her, but even ordered, that the very 
conſiderable Sum of Money, which was offered for ber 
Ranſom, ſhould be added to her Portion. He defeated 


Ajdrubal, Hannibal's Brother, obliged him to fly, and got 


very rich Plunder, Scipio, after having performed many 
noble Exploits in Hain, and taken or driven all the Car- 
thaginian Generals from that Country, 
ſubjected every part of it to the Romans ; An. Rom. 548. 
and gained no leſs Reaown for his Wiſ⸗ 
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dom and Moderation than for his Valour. He had been 


engaged hve Years in this War. | 
2, What Actions did Scipis perform after Spain and 
Siciſy were reduced? 
A. He was made Conſul and ſent in- 
An, Rom. 548. to Africa, this being judg'd the moſt 
effectual way to finiſh the War, and 
force Hannibal to leave Italy. The Romans entertained 
ſo high an Idea of this Scipis, that they thought him more 
than human, and that he held a Correſpondence with the 
Gods. He paſſed the firſt Year in Siily, in making 
Preparations for his Expedition; when all Things being 
ready, he ſailed out with a ſtrong Fleet 
Ar. Rom. 5 50. which arrived ſafe in Africa The In- 
habitants of Carthage, being terrified to 
fee ſo many Ships on their Coaſts, ſent one Hans with 
500 Horſe to take a view of the Enemy. But this Cap- 
rain having advanced a little too far, was ſurrounded 
by a Body of Horſe which Scipio had detach'd, and cut 
to pieces with his whole Party. After this Succeſs, Scipio 
ordered Lælius to fait and beſiege Utica by Sea, during 
which he himſelf march'd thither and inveſted it by 
Land. Here Maſiniſſa, who had joyn'd him in Spain, 
re-inforc'd him with the Numidian Cavalry. 
2. How did the Caribaginians behave on this occaſion? 
A. They raiſed a ſtrong Army, compoſed chiefly of 
Horſe, the Command of which was given to another” 
Hanno, who is thought to be one of Hannibal's Brothers.” 
This General engzging Ccięie, loft his Life, with near 
12000 Men, 5000 being taken Priſoners. However the 
Carthaginians were contol'd in ſome meaſure, when they 
faw A/drubal, and ſoon after Syphax, arrive, each bring- 
ing a powerful Army. The latter had diſpoſſeſſed Mai- 
niſſa, King of Namidia, of his Dominions. Scipio, after 
worſting A/drubal and Syphax in ſeveral Skirmiſhes, ſent 
out a Party to View their Camps. Word was brought, 
that the Tents ia both were built of Wood, and cover'd- 
with Straw or Reeds. Immediately Scipio order'd his- 
Fleet to draw nearer to Utica, and himſelfdetach'd ſeve- 
ral thouſand Men; ordering them to poſt themſelves on 
a Hill which commanded that City, as tho his only 
Delign- 


E 

Deſign had been to ſtorm it. In the mean time he ſent 
Lelius and Mafiniſſa to ſet Fire to Syphax's Camp, and 
himſelf, advanced at the Head of his Troops, to burn 
that of Aſdrubal. In a moment both Camps were in 2 
blaze; the Carthaginians and Numidian: were dteadfully 
alarmed, and their only Endeavours now were, to eſcape 
the Flames. But the Romans, ſeizing the Opportunity, 
made fo great a Havock of the Enemy, that near 40000 
were left dead in the Field, and 6 or 7000 taken Pri- 
ſoners. They won confiderable Spoils, and among the 
reſt .78 Standards. Nevertheleſs, 4/4: ubal and Syphax 
fed with ſuch of their Forces as eſcaped ; and after re- 
cruiting their Armies, were vanquiſhed a ſecond, and at 
laſt a third time, when Hy bax was taken Priſoner. Ma- 
fmiſſa, the Victor beſieged Cirta, his Capital, and took 
it. But he met with-a greater Danger in the City than 
that he had fac'd in the Field; and this was the famous 
Sophoniſba, whoſe exquiſite Charms and Endearments he 
was not able to reſiſt. To ſecute (as he imagined) this 
Princeſs to himſelf, he married her; but a few Days af- 
ter he was forced to ſend her a Doſe of Poiſon, as her 
nuptial Preſent ; this being the only way left him to keep 
his Promiſe with his Queen, vis. That he would not 
deliver her up to the Romans ; and, at the ſame time, to 
ſatisfy Scipio, who was highly diſpleaſed at this Mar- 
riage. Sophoniſba drank the deadly Doſe and expir'd ; 
after which, Scipio, the better to comfort Mafmiſſa, 
c1us'd him to be proclaimed* King-of Numidia with the 
greateſt Pomp and Solemnity. 

9. What became of Hannibal? 

A. He was re-called, after paſſing fifteen Years in Italy 
with various Succeſs. Twas with the utmoſt Grief he 
left that Country, and: he accuſed both the Senate of 
Carthage and himſelf ; the former, becauſe they had not 
ſupplied him with Men and Money, and himſelf, for 
his not having made a proper Advantage of the Con- 
queſts he had gain'd over the Romans. Never baniſh'd 
Man ſhewed ſo much Regret at leaving his native 
Country, as Hannibal in going out of that of an Ene- 
my: he often turn'd his Eyes wiſhſully to raly, ac- 
euſing Gods and Men for his Misfortunes. We-are 

told 
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told that before he embarked, he erected an Arch; near 

the Temple of Juno Lucina and thereon inſcrib'd, in 

Punic and Greek Characters a ſhort account of his migh- 

ty Exploits. And now putting to Sea, 

An. Rom. 551. he landed in a ſew Days at Leptis 

from whence he marched to Zama, five 

Days Journey from Carthage. U he Inhabitants of Rome 

were overjoy'd at his Departure, no Commander bay- 
ing ever been more dreaded by them. 

2. What was done at Zana? 

A. Hannibal and Scipia being both encamp'd not far 
from that Town, the former ſent out Spies to obſerve 
the Poſture of the Romans. Scipio, having ſeized the 
Spies, ſo far from puniſhing them, oaly commanded them 
to be led about the Raman Camp, in ordec that they 
might take an exact Survey of it; and then ſent them 
back to Hannibal, who knew very well whence ſo noble 
an Aſſurance flow'd. After the ſtrange Reverſes he had 
met with, he no longer expected that Fortune would a- 
gain be propitious ; and therefore ſent to deſire an Inter- 
view with Scipio, which being agreed on, both.Generals, 
who were not only the moſt illuſtrious of their own Age, 
but wgrthy of being ranked with the moſt renowned 
Princes and Warriors that ever lived, met in a ſpacious 
Plain between the two Armies. However, this Parley 
came to nothing, particularly, becauſe of Scipis's reproach- 
ing the Carthaginians for their Perfidy in plundering 
the Roman Gallies, and violating the Embaſſadors, be- 
fore the Truce was expired ; and his imputing to the 
Injuſtice of the Carthaginians, all the Calamities with 
which the two Wars had been attended ; upon which 
both Sides prepared for Battle. Never were Motives 
more prevalent to prompt Troops to behave gallantly. 
This Day was to crown the Glory of one or other of 
the Generals; and to decide whether Rome or Carthage 
ſhould preſcribe Laws to all other Nations. Hannibal, 
tho be diſplayed the utmoſt Bravery and Experience in 
the Fight was at laſt vanquiſhed by Scipio; the Cartha- 
ginians leaving 20000 Men on the Field of Battle, and 
the like number of Priſoners being taken by the Ko- 
man, and among the reſt Sopator, whom Philip bu | 

; ent 
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{ent with 4000 Men to ſuccour the Carthaginians. Han- 
nibal eſcaped in the Tumult; and entiing Carthage, 
own'd he was irrecoverably vanquiſhed, and that the 
Citizens had no other Choice left, but to accept of Peace 
on any Terms. 

2. Did not the Carthaginians accordingly ſue for 
Peace ? * 

A. They did: and Scipio ordered their. Embaſſadors 
to meet him in Tunit. During this Interval, Ad vice be- 
ing brought, that Vermina, the Son of Syphax, was ad- 
vanced with a powerful Body of Forces to ſuccour the 
Carthaginians ;. Scipio detach'd all his Cavalry and half 


his Infantry under the Command of Cn. Odavius, one 


of his Lieutenants (he having ſent Lælius to Rome to 
carry the News of the Victory) and Maſiniſſa, with Or- 
ders for them to engage Vermina. Coming to a Battle, 
that African was put to Flight, 15000 of his Soldiers 
being Slain, zooo taken Priſoners, and 74 Standards 
carried off. | 
2. What were the Conditions of the Peace concluded 
between the Romans and Carthaginians ? | 
A. That the Carthaginians ſhould continue free, and 
e preterve their Laws, their Territories, and the Cities 
they poſſeſsd in Africa before the War. That they 
ſhould deliver up to the Romans all Deſerters, Slaves, 
« and Captives, belonging to them; all their Ships 
except ten Triremes; all their tame Elephants; and 
ſhould not train up any more for the Field. That 
they ſhould not make War out of Africa, nor even 
in that Country, without having firſt obtained leave 
from the Reman People. Should reſtore to Maſi- 
** niſ/a whatever they had taken from him or his An- 
* ceftors. — Should furniſh Money and Corn to the Ro- 
man Auxiiiaries, till their Embaſſadors ſhould be re- 
turned from Rome. — Should pay to the Romans 10000 
'* Eupoic * Talents of Silver in 50 annual Payments, 
and give 100 Hoſtages who ſhould be nominated by 
'* Ccipio,” Theſe Conditions, which had been dictated 
by 


| * This makes about 1750000 J. Sterling, ſo that the 
Carthaginians paid annual 350001. 
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by that General, were at laſt accepted by the Cartbagi- 
wians, (tho very much to their regret) and the Senate 


at Rome, approved of every thing that had been tranſ- 


acted by Scipio, who, after all Things were concluded, 
embarked for /taly. He arrived at Rome thro' Crouds 
of. People whom Curioſity had drawn together to behold 
his march. The moſt magnificent Triumph that Rome 
had ever ſeen was decreed this great Man, who was 
honovred with the Surname of 4/ricanus, an Honour till 
then unknown, no Perſon before him having aſſumed 

the Name of a vanquiſhed Nation. 
An Rom. 553. Such was the Concluſion of the ſe- 
— cond Punic War, after having laſted 
17 Years. 

2. What may be obſerved with regard to the two 
rival Commonwealths of Reme and Carthage ? 

A. That the latter, at the beginning of the ſecond 
Punic War, and in Hannibals Time was in its decline. 
The Flower of its Youth and its ſprightly Vigour were 
already decayed. It had begun to fall from its exalted 
pitch of Power, and was inclining towards its Ruin; 
whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its Bloom and 
Strength of Liſe, and ſwiſtly advancing to the Conqueſt 
of the Univerſe. The reaſon of the Declenſion of the 
one and the Riſe of the other, is aſcribed, by Polybius, 
to the different forms of Government eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
Republics, at the time we are ſpeaking of. At Car- 
thage, the common People had leized on the ſupreme 
Authority, with regard to public Affairs; and the Advice 
of their Ancient Men or Magiſtrates was no longer liſtened 
to; all Affairs being tranſacted by Intrigue and Cabal. 
On the contrary, at this very time the Romans paid 
the higheſt Deference to their Senate, that is, to an As- 
ſembly compoſed of the greateſt Sages ; and their old 
Men were attended to and rever'd as Oracles. Polybins, 
from this diſparity of Government, inſets, that a People 
who were thus conducted by the Prudence of old Men, 
could not fail of getting the better of a State, that was 
govern'd wholly by the giddy Multitude. And indeed 


the Romans, guided by the wile Counſels of their Senate 
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at laſt gained the Superiority with regard to the War con- 
ſidered in general, tho they were defeated in ſeveral par- 


ticular Engagements; and eftabliſhed their Power and 
Grandeur on the Ruin of their Rivals. 


BO OK II. Chap. V. 


Hem the fred Puute War io the End of 
the third, and the Deſiruction of Carthage. 


Contuining 565 Tears. 


9. OW long was the Interval between the ſecond 
and third Punic Wars? | | 
A. Upwards of fifty Years, during which very few 
remarkable Events happened with regard to Carthage 3 
and they may all be reduced to two Heads, one whereof 
is relative to the Perſon of Hannibal, and the other to 
ſome particular Differences between the Carthaginians 
and Majin fſa King of the Numiaians. The Panic Wars, 
which had brought the Roman State almoſt to the brink 
of Ruin, ended nevertheleſs to the Advantage of it. The 
Rimans began more and more to know the ute of.Riches:-; 
and the polite Arts flouriſhed among them, in propor- 
tion as they grew better acquainted with 
the Greeks, For about this Period lived An. Rom. 553. 
Ennius, Licinius Tegula, and Cæcilius, three 
dramatic Poets; the Nemaus taking-great delight in thoſe 
Spectacles, as well as in the cruel ones of Gladiators, 
Fights of wild Beaſts, &c. Tho' theſe People were very 
much eaſed, by their having finiſhed the late Wars, ſtill 
their Arms were employed abroad ; for 
immediately after began, or rather was An. Rom. 554. 
continued, the Macedonian War againſt 
Phi/ip, who in the 549th Year of Rome, had concluded 
a Peace with the People of Elis and the AÆtolians, (Al- 
lies to the Romans) by the Mediation of the Epirots. 
The Pretence of this new War was, the Danger that 


chreatned Athens, which requeſted Succout from the Ko 


ma ; 
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mant; it being beſieged by order of Philip, who himſelf 
had inveſted 4bydos ſituated on the Hellepont ; but the 
real Cauſe was not ſo much the perpetual Complaints of 
the Allies of the Roman, 25 the long Hatred the latter 
had harbour'd againſt Philip, for his having ſuccour'd 
Hannibal ſoon after the famous Battle of Cannæ; and for 
his having fince infringed the Treaty, by ſending a Body 
of Forces under the Conmand of Sœator, to that Gene- 
ral when encamp'd near Zama. Thus the Romans, to 
aſſiſt the Athenians, ſail'd for the firſt time, up the lonian 
Sea, and went into Greece. Sulpicius Galba and Aurelius 
Cotta were then Conſuls. Attalus King of Pergamus and 
the Rbodians join'd Sulpicius Galba, who ſent 20 Ships to 
the Piræus, under the Command of Claudius Cento, who, in 
conjunction with A4!talus and the Rhodrans, took and burnt 
Chalcis. Philip flew to the Aſſiſtance of that City, and 
had like to have taken Athens. About this Period, Fu- 
rius, the Prætor, vanquiſh'd the Gaul, who a little be- 
fore had revolted and beſieged Cremona; killing 30000 
Men, with Hamilcar a Carthaginian Commander ; for 
which he obtained a Triumph, tho' contrary to the Cuſ- 
tom; no General having been allowed this Honour, 
who had gained a Victory with the Army of another 
Commander, as he had done with that of the Conſul 
Aurelius Cotia, who was greatly. offended on this ac- 
count. The next Year, Bebius, the Prætor, entring in- 
advertently into the Territories of the Iaſubrian Gauls, 
loſt upwards of 6600 Men. Hardly any thing material 
_ tranſacted in Macedon either this or the ſucceeding 

ear. 

T Had not Philip a paſſionate Deſire to curb the Ro- 
man Power. 


A The Thoughts of the War he meditated againſt 
them, haunted him day and night; inſomuch that, in 
all his Dreams, he ſpoke of nothing but of Battles fought 
againſt the Romans ; and would ſtart from his Sleep, 
quite frantic and covered with Sweat. A little before 
he aſſiſted the Car/haginians, and at a time that he was 
engaged in War with the Greeks, Agzclas of Naupadus 
made a remarkable Speech before Fhilip, the Subſtance 


of which is as follows. That it were to be - 
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« the Greeks would never make War one upon another. 
« That it would be a greater Bleſſing from the Gods, if 
« all breathing the ſame Sentiments, they ſhould all 
« join Hands, as it were, and unite their whole Force, 
« to ſecure themſelves from the Inſults of the Baurba- 
« rians. But if this was not poſſible, that at leaft, 
« jn the prefent Juncture, they ought to uaite together, 
« and labour at the Preſervation of all Greece. That 
« they need hut turn their Eyes to the formidable Ar- 
mies of the:twa powerful Nations who were actually 
« engaged in War, That it was evident to any one 
„% who was never ſo little ſxill'd in Politicks, that the Con- 
« querors, whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 
« confine themſelves to the Empire of {taly and Sicily ; 
but would dcubtleſs extend their Projects much fur- 
„ther. That if, inſtead of barely acting defenſively, 
„he were deſitous of Action and of atchizving ſome 
« mighty Exploit, he then need but turn his Arms to- 
„ wards: lay. That, provided he would but enable 
„ himſelf to ſeize, artfully, the ficſt Opportunity that 
+ ſhould preſeat itſelf; all things would then unite to 
© raile him to univerſal Empire. That, in caſe he had 
« any Diſpute with the Greeks, he ſhould leave the De- 
© cifion of it to another Seaſon. That, if he ſhould 
© ſuffer the Storm which was gathering in the Weſt 
to break out over Greece, it was very much to be 
* feared, it would then be no longer in their Power to 
take up Arms, to treat of Peace, or to manage their 
Affairs as they themſelves might deſire.” 


9. What was tranſaQted in the Third Year of the Ma 
cedonian War? 


A. Quintus Flaminias the Conſul was 
ſent thither, who beat Philip out of the An. Rom. 5 56. 
Streights, where he was advantageouſly 
poſted ; and, by Sea, his brother Lucius, with 4ttalus, re- 
covered ſeveral confederate Towns; and beſieg'd Corinth 
Itſelf, but with no Succeſs. The Prætors in Rome were 
Bow increas'd to fix. A Treaty was propogd by Phi- 
lip, but without effect. This Monarch, ſome time after 
his Defeat, poſſeſſing himſelf of Argos, Celiver'd it u 
to Nabis Tyrant of Sparta, upon condition of his juia- 
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ing with him. The following Year, Flaminius gave Phi. 
lip a ſecond Overthrow at Cynocephale in 

An. Rom. 557. Theſſaly, in which Engagement the Ro- 
mans loft but 700 Men, and the Mace. 

denians 13000, whereof 8000 were left dead in the Field, 
and 5000 taken Priſoners ; ſo that Philip was forced to 
ſue for Peace, which was granted, the chief Conditions 


| whereof were as follow: That the Cities of Greece, 


„both in A/ia and Europe, ſhould be free, and be go- 
« vern'd by their own Laws; that Philip, before the 
«© Celebration of the If/hmian Games, ſhould evacuate 
* thoſe in which he then had Garrifons ; that he ſhould 
« reſtore to the Romans all the Priſoners and Deſerters, 
« and deliver up to them all the Ships that had Decks 
* (five excepted) and the grand Galley, having fixteen 
Tk 

«© one half down, and the other Half in ten Years, 
(fifty every Year) by way of Tribute.” Among the 
Hoſtages required of him, was Demetrius his Son, who 
accordingly was ſent to Rome. In this manner Flaminius 
ended the firſt Macedonian War. About this time two 
reat Victories were obtained over the Gau/s; and the 
rebellious Slaves in Hetruria were chaſtiſed by Attiliu 


the Prætor. 
2. Did not the Romans reſtore all the Grecian Cities 


to their Liberty ? | 

A. Yes, and for this Purpoſe ten Commiſſioners were 
appointed, with Flaminius at their head, who accordingly 
went to the great Solemnity of the 1/bmian Games, 
where all Greece was aſſembled to behold them. Ther 
2 Herald made the following Proclamation. ** The de- 
„ nate and People of Rome, and Titus Quinlius, the Ge- 
„ neral, having overcome Philip and the Macedonian; 
« eaſe and deliver from all Garriſons, and from all 
« Taxes, the Corinthians, the Locri, the Phocen/es, the 
« Fuboeans, the Phthiot Achaians, the Magnefians, the 
« Thefjalians, and the Perrhebi ; declare them free, and 
&« ordain that they ſhall be governed by their reſpec- 
« tive Laws and Uſages.” At theſe Words, all.the 


Spectators were filled with ſuch Exceſs of Joy, that they 


could not believe either their Eyes or Ears; fo like 2 
Dream 
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Dream was all they then ſaw and heard. But ſoon af- 
ter, fully aſſured of the Felicity that awaited them, they 
again were ſeized with the higheſt Tranſports of De- 
light ; and broke into ſuch loud aad repeated Shouts, that 
the Sea ecchoed the Sound to a great Diſtance ; ſo true 
it is, that of all terreſtrial Bleſſings, none are more plea- 
fing to the Populace than Liberty. The Games being 
ended, all the People ran in-crouds to Flaminius, every 
one being eager to ſee his Deliverer. They then ſaluted 
him, kifſed his Hand, and threw Crowns and Feſ- 
toons of Flowers over him; nor was Flaminius leſs over- 
joyed than thoſe whom he had thus reſtored to their 
Liberty. ,And indeed no Mortal was ever indulged a 
more delightful or more glorious Day, than that which 
then reflected fo much Honour on Fliminius and all the 
Rimans. What are all the Triumphs when compared 
to the Things we have here ſeen? Should we put to- 
zether all the Trophies, all the Victories and Con- 
queſts of Alexander the Great, and the greateſt Cap- 
tains; how little would they appear, when oppoſed to 
this unparallel'd Act of Goodneſs, Humanity and Juſ- 
tice. 

2. What were the Tranſactions of the Year 559? 

A. The Streets of Rome were filled with Women, who 
tan tumultuouſly up and down, becauſe Portius Cato the 
Conſul (a ſevere Moraliſt) would not ſuffer the Oppian 
Law, (forbidding Women to wear Gold or Purple, and 
ſome other Ornaments) to be annul'd, to which he 
nevertheleis was at laſt forced to yield. Cato then 
went to Spain, his own Province, where he reſtored the 
Roman Diicipline, and reduced ſeveral Spaniſh Nations 
who had lately revolted. The Gaul and Ligurians con- 
tiaued ſtill ro infeſt the Romans, but not in ſuch a man- 
ner as either to prejudice the State, or check the Pro- 
greſs of learning in Rome For about this Period, 
Plautu; had his Plays exhibited in that City, where he 
drought Comedy co a great Perfection, he being a con- 
iderable Genius, and a perfect Maſter of the Latin 
longue, which, tho? it was not then arrived io its utmoſt 
Fucity, boaſted, even at that time, a noble Strength and 
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Energy. The Romans were engaged in ſome Wars of 


no great Conſequence in Greece. 
J. When did the War break out againſt Antrochus ? 
A. About the Year 561. A powerful Alliance way 
then form'd againſt Rome, by Antiochus in Aſia, the Xt 
lians in Greece, and Hannibal in Africa. This Amiochu, 
as well as Philip, was one of Alexander's Succeſſors, tho 
of another Kingdom ; and ſurnamed the Great, he be. 
ing a very powerful Prince, and his Dominions very 
extenſive, The Year following, Wir 
An. Rom. 562. was proclaimed between the Romans and 
that Monarch, the Occaſion of which 
was this. Plolemy Philopater, in 550, having left his 
Son ſurnamed Epiphanes, a Child of five Years of Age, 
under the Protection of the Romans; the Inhabitants of 
Alexandria intreated that People to ſuccour him againſt 
Philip and Antiochus, who, by a ſecret Treaty, had :. 
greed to divide his Dominions between them. 
Romans immediately deputed Embaſſadors to both thoſe 
Princes, to requeſt them not to make any Attempts 2. 
gainſt the Infant Monarch; and at the ſame, time ſent 
Lepidus into Egypt, in quality of Regent. During this 
Interval, Embaſſadors came to Rome trom King Attalu 
and the Rhodians, to complain of Philip, who thereupon 
was attacked and defeated by Flaminius, as has been re- 
lated But the Zrolians being diſſatisfied with the Tres- 
ty which the Romans made with Philip, ſent Embaſſadot 
to Antischus (as did alſo Hannibal) to excite him to 
declare War againſt that People; affuring him that all 
Greece would join in Alliance with him. Not long a- 
ter, Anticchus having diſpoſſeſſed the Egyprians of ſeve- 
ral Cities, the Romans ſent Embaſſadors to that Prince 
to complain of his Conduct; but he refuſing to give back 
thoſe Cities, the Remans declared War againſt bim. 
©. Were they nut under ſome Fears on this Oc- 
caſion? | | 
A. When Advice was brought that Hannibal bad 
made a League with Antiochus, the Romans look'd on 
this War with Dread, the Name of that illuſtrious Ca- 
thagiaian being ſtill formidable to them. FREY the 
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6 
Senate deputed Cneus Serwilius to Africa, te watch the 
Motions of Hannibal, and to prompt his Enemies to 
diſpatch him, whenever they ſhould find an Opportunity 
for it. But this General, perceiving the Storm that was 
going to break round him, left Carthage ſecretly, and fled 
to Antiochus, who received him as a Preſent ſent from 
the Gods. Immediately he fent Deputies to Carthage, 
to excite the Inhabitants of it to proclaim War againſt 
the Romans ; aſſuring them, that Hannibal would ſoon 
on them with a powerful Body of Troops, and that 


Money ſhould be ſent them from Aſia. 


2 How did the Romans behave ? 

A. They deputed other Embaſſidors to Auliochut, not 
ſo much in the View of obtaining Peace, as to diſcover 
the Preparations he was making, and to bribe Hannibal ; 
or otherwiſe, to make the King ſuſped his Fidelity, by 
their holding frequent Conferences with him. Accord- 
ingly the Roman F mbaſſadors were every Day in Han- 
zibal's Company; and ated their Parts fo well, that 
Antiachus imagining this General was reconcil'd to them, 
put no longer the fame Confidence in him, which was 
of great Advantage to the Romans. Hannibal uponthis 
being ſuſpected by Antiochus, ſpoke as follows to him. 
« The Hatred which I bear the Romans is known to 
„ the whole World. I took an Oath to that Purpoſe 
in my moſt tender Infancy. It was this Hatred that 
made me draw the Sword againſt Rome theſe thirty- 
„ fix Years. It was this, even in times of Peace, that 
drove me from my native Country, and forced me 
„ to ſeek an Ahlum in your Dominions. For ever 
guided and fired by this Hatred; ſhould my Hopes 
* be eluded, I will fly to every part of the Globe, 
* and rouze up all Nations againſt the Romans. I 
„hate them; will deteſt them eternally, and know 
* that they bear me no leſs Animoſity. So long as you 
* ſhall continue in the Reſolution to rake up Arms a- 
* gainft that People, you may rank Hannibal in the 
* number of ydur et Friends: But if other Counſels 
* incline you to Peace, I defire you, once for all, to 
* addreſs others for Advice and not me.“ However, 
Antiocbus diſregarding Hannibal's Counfel, which was, 
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to make [/aly the Seat of the War, joined the Æioliam 
and took Chaſ/cis in the Iſland of Euboea ; but inftead of 
purſuing his March, he ſtopt in that City, and there 
ſpent the whole Winter in Indolence and effeminate 
Pleaſures. This gave Acilius the Conſul, the Romas 
General, time to advance towards that Prince, who, at 
the bare Rumour of his Approach, retir'd from the 
Streights of Thermepy/z, where his whole Army, 500 
Soldiers excepted, were cut to Pieces. Portius Cato fig. 

nalized himſelf greatly in this Battle 
Aa. Rom. 563. Nafica, the other Conſul, entirely broke 

all the Power of the Boian Gaul: in 
ltaly 


9. What remarkable Events followed after? 

A. Folyzenidas, Admiral of Autiocbus's Fleet, was de- 
feated by C. Livius, who commanded that of the Ro. 
mans. I. Cornelius Scipio, the new Conſul, was appoint- 
ed to carry on the War, by Land, againſt Antiochus, in 
the room of Acilius; Scipio Africanus, his Brother, offerin 
to ſerve under him as his Lieutenant ; and the Con 
of the Fleet, which Livius had before enjoy'd, was 
given to L. /Emilius Regiilus. Pergamus, the Capital 
City of King Eumenes, a Friend of the Romans, was 
inveſted, but the Siege was ſoon raiſed. Antiochus ſent 
to /Emilius Regillus, then on thoſe Coaſts, to deſire a 
Peace; but the Reman Admiral would not liſten to any 
Overtures, without the Participation of the Conſul; 
About this time Hannibal was defeated in a naval En- 
gagement by the Rhodians; and after this, in a Fight 
with /Zmilius, Eumenes and the Rhodians, he loſt entire- 
ly the Command at Sea. Antiochus, terrified at theſe 
ill Succeſſes, imprudently left Lyfmachia ; and ſuffer'd 
the Scipio's to paſs the Helleſpont without Oppoſitien ; 
and this was the ficſt time the Romans got footing in 
Aſia, which filled Antiochus with ſo much Dread, that 
he offered to conclude a Peace upon any Terms, and the 
better to gain the Favour of Scipio Africanus, he ſent 
him back bis Son (a Priſoner) without Ranſom ; upon 
which the other, to retaliate his Kindneſs, advis'd him 
not to engage with his Brother, till he ſhould be fe- 
turned to the Camp. Not long after, Scipio the w 
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ſul preſs'd ſo hard upon Artiochus at Magneſia, that he 
was forced to draw out his Army, conſiſting of 7500069 
Foot, and 12000 Horſe, which Scipio oppoled with a 
much inferior Force. After fighting ſome Hours, Au- 
tiochus's Troops were quite defeated ; and his own Cha- 
riots arm'd with Scythes, being driven quite back upon 
his Soldiers, contributed very much to his Overthrow. 
There fell this Day, of Antiochus's Army, as well in the 
Battle as in the Purſuit and Plunder of the Camp, 
50000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe ; 1400 were taken Priſq- 
ners, with 15 Elephants and their Guides. The Romans 
loſt but 300 Foot and 24 Horſe. This Victory won 
the Romans all the Cities of Ia Minor, which now ſub- 
mitted voluntarily to them. 

2 What were the Terms on which Antiochus was al- 
lowed Peace | | 

A. ** That he ſhould evacuate all the Cities and For- 
*« trefſes he poſſeſſed on this Side Mount Taurus; ſhould 
« defray all the Expences of the War, which were 
« computed at 15 Thouſand Eubeic Talents; ſhould 
« pay Eumenes the 400 Talents, c. he owed him; 
« ſhquld ſurrender up Hannibal, and give 20 Hoſtages, 
„ to be choſen at the Option of the Romans.” As 
King Eumenes had aſſiſted the Roman; in this War, they 
ave him all the Cities, which Antiochus loſt in it; and 
ikewiſe ſeveral to the Rhodians for the Succours they 
had furniſhed, Lucius Scipio returned tri- | 
umphant to Rome, and was ſurnamed ſia- An. Rom. 565. 
ticus for having ſubdued Aſia, as his Bro- . 
ther had that of Africanus. Thus ended the War with 
Antiochus the great. | 

©. What were the Wars in which the Romans nex 
engaged? * 

A. Againſt the ZZtolians, who were overthrown by 
Manlius, Scipio, 's Collegue, who alſo fought ſucceſsfully 
againſt the Gallo Græciant, or Galatians, in Aa; but 
Luxury and Indolence were firſt brought to Rome by his 
Army out of Aa. Some time after, 8 
Scipio Africanus was accuſed (by the Au. Rom. 570. 
Inſtigations, as ſome ſay, of Cato) of wa 
defrauding the Treaſury of the Spoils taken in the War; 
F 4 and, 
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and, of holding a kind of treaſonable Correſpondence 
with Anticcbus, after this King had ſent him back bis 
Son without Ranſom, Scipio came to the Aſſembly in 
whi:e. But inſtead of anſwering the Articles that were 
brought againſt him, he put on his triumphal Crown, 
and ended his Speech with theſe Words — On this 
» Day I overthrew the fierce Hannibal and the Car. 
„ thaginians : Let us therefore go to the Capitol, and 
„ thank the Gods for it.” But now the People confi. 
dering him as their chief Defender, forgot that he ſtood 
impeach'd as a Criminal ; and attended him to all the 
Temples in the City, as tho' it had been the Day of hi 
Triumph. Scipio, being afterwards accuſed by the $e- 
nate, withdrew to Linternam, a Town of Campania, 
where he ſpent the reſt of his Days in cultivating the 
Muſes, and the Converſation of learned Men. He died 
the ſame Year, and ordered theſe Words to be engraved 
on his Tomb; Ingrata Patria] ne ofſa quidem mea ba- 
bes. ** Ungratefu} Country! thou ſhalt not poſſeſs even 
my Aſhes.” Scipio Afraticus was alfo accuſed of much the 
like Crimes with his Brother, but eſcaped Puniſhment 
by Grecehns's Means. 
2. Did not Phi/opemenes die this Year ? 
A. Yes. He was Generalifſimo of the 
An. Rom e751, Achaians in Greece, and after gaining 
| ſeveral renowned Victories, was taken 
Priſoner by the Meſſeniant. Being carried to Meſſene, 
in Chains, he was thrown into a dark Dungecn, where 
Poiſon being brought him, he aſked the Executionet, 
if he could tell what was become of the young Me- 
« galapolitons his Followers ?” The Executioner an- 
ſwering, that he had heard moſt of them had ſaved them- 
ſelves by Flight ; Philopzmenes thank'd him with a Nod, 
and looking kindly on him, you bring me (ſays he) 
« good News; and I find we are not all completely 
* wretched ;” after which, without breathing the leaſt 
"Complaint, he ſwallowed the deadly Doſe ; and, laying 
himſelf on his Cloak, expird. His Body was aftet- 
wards interred in Megalopolis with great funeral Solem- 
nity, and the Meſſenian Captives were ſton'd round his 
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9. What became of Hannibal? 7 

A. Aſter flying to (ſeveral places, to eſcape falling into 
the Hands of the Romans, he at laſt took refuge in the 
Court of Prufias King of Biibynia. He made ſome ſtay 
there, and that Prince ſoon engag d in War with Eumenes 
King of Pergamus. By Hannibal's means Prufias won 
ſeveral victories both by ſea and land. Services of ſo im- 

ttant a nature, ſeem'd to ſecure forever to Hannibal an 
undiſturb'd aſylum at this Prince's Court. However, the 
Romans would not ſuffer him to be eaſy there, but depui- 
ed Q. Flaminins to Pruſias, to complain of the Protection 
he gave Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſs'd the motive 
of this embaſſy, and therefore did not wait till bis Ene- 
mies had an opportunity of delivering him up. He at 
firſt attempted to fly; but perceiving that the ſeven ſe- 
cret outlets, which he had contrived in his Palace, were 
ali ſeiz'd by the Soldiers of Prufias, who, by this Perfi- 
dy, intended to make his Couit to the Romans ; he ot- 


dered the Poiſon, which he had long kept for this me- 


lancholy occafion, to be brought him; and taking it in 
his Hand: Let us (fays he) free the Romans from a 
* Ditquiet with which they have been long tortur'd, 
* fince they have not patience to wait for an old Man's 
„ Death. The Victory which Flaminius gains over a 
naked, betray'd Man, will not do him much Honour. 
* This fingle Day will be a laſting 'Teitimony of the 
* great Degeneracy of the Romans. Their Fore-fathers 


4 tent notice to Pyrrbus, to defire he would guard a- 


gainſt a Traytor who intended to Poiſon him; and 
that at a Time when this Prince was warring againſt 
them, in the very Heart of /ta:y: but their Sons have 
* depuied a. Perſon ot confulac Dignity, to ſpirit up 
% Prufias, impioully to murther one, who is not only 
** his Friend but his Gueſt.” After calling down Curſes 
upon ' Prufias, and invoking the Gods, the Protectors 
and Avengers of the ſacred Rights of Hotpitality, he 
2 the Poiſon, and died at ſeventy Years. 
of Age. | 3% & : 
2 What is the Character of Hannibal ꝰ "= 
A. During the whole 17-Years that the Punic War 
laſted, Wo Errors, only, are objeQed to him: Firſt, his 
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not marching, immediately after the Battle of Canmæ, 
his vidorious Forces to Rome, in order to beſiege that 
City: Secondly, his ſuffering their Courage to be foft- 
ned and enervated, during their Winter-Quarters in Ca- 


fua: Errors, which only ſhew that great Men are not 


ſo in all things, and which, perhaps, may be partly 
excuſed. But then, for theſe two Errors, what a mul- 
titude of ſhining Qualities break round Hannibal! How 
extenfive were his Views and Deſigns, even in his moſt 
tender Years? What a greatneſs of Soul]! What Intrepi- 
dity ! What Preſence of Mind mult he have poſſeſs'd, to 
be able, even in the heat and fire of Action, to take all 
Advantages! With what pleaſing Art muſt he have go- 
verned the Minds of Men; infomuch that amidſt ſo great 
a variety of Nations which compoled bis Army, who of- 
ten were in Want both of Money and Proviſions, his 


Camp was not once difturbed with any Inſurection, ei- 
ther againſt himſelf or any of his Generals! How truit- 


ful muſt he have been in Expedients, to be able to carry 
on, for ſo many Years, a War in a far diſtant Country, 
in ſpite of the Oppoſition made by a powerful domeſtic 
Faction, which retuſed him Supplies of every kind, and 
thwarted him on all Occaſions ! It may be aftirmed, that 
Hannibal, during the whole Series of this War, ſeem'd 
the only Prop of the State, and the Soul of every part 


of the Empire of the Cartbaginians, who could never be- 


lieve themfelves conquered, till Hausibal confeſſed that 
he himſelſ was fo. But that Man muſt know the Cha- 
Tater of Hannibal very imperſectly, who ſhould confi. 
det him only at the head of Armies. Ihe Particulars we 


learn from Hiflory prove that he was a great Stateſ- 


man in every Reſpect. So ſuperior and univerſal was 
bis Genius, that he graſped all parts of Government; 
and, ſo great wete his natural Talents, that he was able 
to acquit himſelf of the various Functions of it, with 
Glory. Hannibal ſhone as conſpicuouſly in the Cabinet 
as in the Field; equally capable to fill the civil or mi- 
liary Employments. In a word, he united in his own 
Perion, the various Talents and Profeſſions of the Sword, 
the Crown, and the Finances. "EW 
| "7 9. How 
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9. How did the Romans ſpend the twehe following 
Tears? | Nr 

A. They were employed chiefly in War with their 
Neighbours the Ligarians, and Arians, as alſo with the 
Sardinians, Corficans, and with the Cehiberians in Spain, 
all whom they ſubjected about this fe: 
riod. The Works of Numa Pompilius, ſe- An. Rom. 582. 
cond King of Rome, after lying buried 5 35 114i 
Years in a Stone Cheſt, were taken up and butnt by 
Order of the Senate; and not long after, 273244 free 
Citizens were ceſs'd in a Luſtration. LES gun 

9 What ate we told concerning Perſeus King of 
Macedon ? | 1784 Sf. of 

A. Philip tho' overcome, did nevertheleſs meditate a 
new War. He had two Sons, Perſeus above mention'd, 
and Demetrius. The Romans had ſent back the latter, 
who had been a Hoſtage in Rome to his Father, after 
Antiochus's Overthrow. Demetrius poſſeſſed fo many ex- 
cellent Qualities, that he was equally beloved by the 
Macedonians and Romans. A Diviſion ſoon broke out be- 
tween the two Brothers. Perſeus, who was the elder, be- 
ing jealous of his Brother becauſe ofthe Friendſkip which 
the Komans indulg'd him, flander'd him to their Father 
Philip, and ſnewed him forged Letters, as written from 
Flaminius to Demetrius Philip being now perſuaded that 
his Son had conſpired his Death, cauſed him to take a 
Doſe of Poy ſon, of which he died the Year of Rome 
574- But the old Monarch having diſcovered Demetri- 
ws's Innocence after his Death, and Perſeus's Guilt ; 
judg'd him unworthy of ſucceeding to his Throne, and 
would have raiſed to it Antigams the Son of Daſſon. 
However, Philips Death, which happened in 70, 
broke all his Meaſures. Perſeus, who inherited the Hatred 
and Deſigns of his Father againſt the Romans, after hav- 
ing ſecured the Crown to himlelt by the Death of An- 
tigonus his Competitor, declared War againſt them, An- 
xo 582; and this was the ſecond Macedonian War. 

9. Who were concerned in it ? a 

A. On one ſide was Perſeus King of Macedon, aſſiſted 
by C7), King of Thrace, and Gentius King of I/hria ; 
and on the ctaer, the Romans, ſuccour'd by Eumener, 
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Ariarcthes King of Cappadocia, Anutiocbus King of Syria, 
Piclemy King ot Egypt, and Maſiniſſa King of Namidia ; 
Prufias King of Bithynia ftood neuter, tho' he had mar- 
. ried the Siſter of Perſeus. The latter Monarch hearing 
of the Preparations which the Romans were making a- 
gainſt him, began to repent of the Steps he had taken, 
and therefore made overtures of Peace. A Truce was 
granted till he might ſend to Rome; but the Senate te- 
iuſing him Feace, raiſed a mighty Army and marched 
+ + + + __ » againſt the Romans commanded by Li- 
An. Rem. 583. cinius the Conſul, who was defeated by 
12 1-3 + +, Perjeus on the Banks of the River Pe- 
reus, he having forced Licinius to Action before he could 
have time to draw up his Troops; and the A#rolians 
having | fled at the firſt Onſet, without ſtriking a 
Blow. The Reman Fleet alſo fought with ſome Dilad- 
tentage. Notwithſtanding this, the Romans would not 

rant Perſeus a Peace, but upon condition of ſubmitting 
aimielt and his Kingdom to the Diſcretion of the Senate 
et ene and People, which Perſeus refuſed. The 
Au. Rom. 584. next Year, Heſtilius the Conſul ſucceed- 
132 ing Licinius, did not perform any thin 
con ſidetable: Perſeus, tho' victorious, ſtill dreaded the 
Arms of the Romans. Maſiniſſa had re-inforced Hofti 
1 | lius with a Body of Troops. -Marcius 
An. Rom. 585, Philizgpus ſucceeding the latter, might 

| have been eaſily defeated by Perſeus, 
bad not he, ruck with a groundleſs Fear, retreated to 
Pynda, and left all the Paſſes open to him. /AEmilius Pau- 
us, a very experienced Commander, Son to the illuſtti- 
ous Pau'us who fo bravely loſt his Life at the Battle of 
Carne, being now Conſul a ſecond time, was ſent a 
gainſt the Macedonian King. | 

9. How did Amilius conduct this War? 

A. With great Judgment; and he feretold his Sol- 
diets (for fear they ſhould be intimidated) an Eclipſe of 
the Moon, which greatly ternhed the Enemy who were 

Strangers to the natural Cauſe of it. 

fn Rem. 586. Both Armies engaging, Perſeus loſt the 
Battle; and finding himſelf entirely un- 

done, be abardon'd Macedon, and fled into the _ 
0 
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of Samotbrace, (others ſay Crete) where he hoped to find 
2 ſecure Ahlum in the Temple of Cafior and Pollux. But 
Cneus Octavius, Admiral of the Roman Fleet, making a 
deſcent in that Iſland, ſeized him, with his Wife, his 
Children, and the Treaſures he had left, and carried 
him to Amilivs's Camp. He had a prodigiouſly magni» 
ficent Triumph, (tho' this was oppoſed by his Soldiers, 
becauſe they had got very little Plunder in Macedon) 
Perſeus himſelf, and his two Sons, in ſable Habits, being 
led in ſolemn State and Magnificence before his Chan- 
ot. This Prince, and his two Sons, died in Slavery. The 
youngeſt, named Alexander, became ſkilful in the Je- 
ner's Art, in turning and writing, and was Clerk to a 
conſiderable Officer in Rome. Such was the unhappy 
Deſtiny of the Succeſſor of Alexander the Great. 

2. Were there not other Triumphs this Year ? 

A. There were two: A naval one, decreed Cneus 
Odavius the Prætor at Sea; and another to L. Anicins. 
This General, after overthrowing Gentius King of the 
Ilhyrian:, and taking his Wife and Children, had turn'd 
his Arms againſt the Epirots, who had aſſiſted Perſeus. 
He took 70 of their Cities, all which he abandon'd to 
the Plunder of bis Soldiers, and fold 150000 Inbabi- 
tants for Slaves. Gentius, King of the 1l/yrians, march'd 
before the Chariot of Anicius, in the Triumph decreed 
that General. The ſecond Macedonian War was ended 
in three Years time; and Amilius, by his Conqueſts 
brought prodigious Sums into the Roman Treaſury. + 

2. Did not the Roman Name become much more 
formidable, after the Reduction of Macedon ® © 

A. Nations and Kings now emulouſly (trove to ſue for 
the Protection of that People. Eumenes, King of Per- 
gamus, and Prufias, King of Bithynia, were the moſt 
forward among theſe. I he former was ſuſpected of har - 
ing favoured Perſeus ſecretly; and to clear himielf, had 
lent his Brother 2t:a/us to Rome, who was going to 
beg the Kingdom for himſelf. Pruſias came in Perſon 
to that City, with Nicomedes his Son, whom he left there 
in order for his being educated. Prufias, in imploring 
tbe Atiſtance of the Romans, employed Expreſſions of 

| the 
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the meaneſt Adulation, ſuch as, calling the Senators his 
tutelar Gods. Learning now flouriſhed 
An. Rom. 586. much more than ever among the Ro. 
mans, who had greatly improved them- 
ſelves by their Familiarity with the Greets; and wat 
very much encouraged by Scipio, | Amilius the Conſul's 
Son, adopted by the Son of Africanus) and by Lztius, 
Son to him who had formerly done fignal Service in 
Africa. Scipio and Lælius, who boaſted the fineſt Ac- 
compliſhments, were the noble Patrons of Eloquence, 
Poetry, and all the polite Arts. Under them flouriſhed 
-* Terence the famous Comic Poet, who 
An Rom. 587. writ with vaſt Accuracy, and very much 
improved the Graces of the Roman 
Tongue. The Inhabitants of Rome were now conſider- 
ably increaſed, 312081 free Citizens being ceſs'd about 
this time. For about 18 Years the Romans were employ- 
ed in leſs important Wars, with the Ligurians, Cor ſicant, 
Dalmatians, Spaniards, and Macedonians, all which being 
like ſo many Revolts, did not any way endanger the 

Roman Commonwealth. | 
2. On what Occaſion did the third PUNIC WAR 

break out ? 

A. Becauſe the Caribaginians (as was 
An. Rom. 604. pretended) kept Ships at Sea, contrary 
| to the Tenor of Treaties; and had ta- 
ken up Arms againſt Mafiniſſa, King of Numidia, an 
Ally of the Romans; tho' the real Cauſe was, the Jea- 
Jouſy and Ambition of that People. Maſiniſſa having 
attack'd ſome Nations who were under the Protection of 
the Cartbaginians, theſe made an Inroad into his Terri- 
tories. Maſiniſſa making Complaints of this at Rome, 
and the Carthaginian Deputies anſwering them there; 
the Deciſion of the Quarrel was afterwards removed (by 
Appointment of the Senate) to Africa, on which occa- 
fion the Carthaginians were not allowed the leaſt Redreſs. 
This People ſhock'd at the Injuſtice which was done 
them, and fearing future Hoſtilitiies from Maſiniſſa, they 
began to build Ships, to fortify their Strong holds, and 
to put themſelves in a Condition to ſhow him their 
Reſentment at a proper Opportunity. Maſiniſſa, grow- 
ing 
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ing haughtier every day, reſolved to ſeize upon a conſi- 
derable Province belonging to the; Caribaginians, who 
complaining afreſh to the Senate on that account, new 
Commiſſioners were appointed, with Portius Cats at their 
head, to go to Africa, and there ſettle the Diviſions. 
Being arrived, they aſked both Parties whether they 


would ſtand by their Determination, to which Mafmnifſa - 


(as may be ſuppoſed) readily conſented ; but the Car- 
thag inians anſwered, that they would willingly agree to 
it, provided they ſhould be maintained in the Poſſeſſion 
of their Territories, as limited by Scipio. 
2. What did the Commiſſioners after this? 

A. They would not make any Deciſion, but returned 
to Rome, where they gave an account of the State of 
Carthage, its Situation, Fortifications and Populouſneſs, 
all which they exaggerated. Cato eſpecially ſhowed al- 
ways great Warmth on this occaſion; he, at the Conclu- 
ſion of every Speech made by him in the Senate, crying, 
Delenda efi Carthago, (Carthage muſt be deſtroyed :) and 
one day, throwing out of the Lappet of his Robe, in 
the midſt of the Senate, ſome African Figs, and the Se- 
nators admicing their Size and Beauty; Know (ſays 
he) that it is but three Days fince theſe Figs were 
„ gathered. Such is the Diſtance between the Enem 
« and us.” The Reaſons Cato gave were, that the Ro- 
man Grandeur would never be ſecure unleſs they razed 
Carthage ; and that fo Jong as this City ſhould exiſt, 
Rome would always have a formidable Rival. But Scipio 
Nafica was of a quite contrary Opinion. Cato and Na- 
fica had each of them their Reaſons tor ſpeaking as they 
did. Maſica obſerving that the People were role to ſuch 
a height of Inſolence, as threw them into Exceſſes of 
every kind ; perceiving that their Proiperity had ſwell'd 
them with a Pride which the Senate Hlelf was not able 
to check ;, and that their Power was become fo enor- 
mous, that they were able to draw the City, by Force, 
into every mad Deſign they might undertake ; Nafica, 
I ſay, obſerving this, was deſirous that they ſhould ill 
live in fear of Carthage, in order that this might ſerve 
as a Curb to reſtrain their audacious Conduct. For it 
Was his Opinion, that the Caribaginians were too weak 
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to ſubdue the Romany ; and at the ſame time, ſo power. 
ful, that it was not for the Intereſt of the Romans to 
conſider them in a contemptible Light —— With regard 
to Cato, he thought, that as his Countrymen were be. 
come haughty and inſolent by Succeſs, and plunged into 
Diffolution of everv kind ; nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, than for them to have a rival City to whom the 
Romans were odious ; a City that till now had been pow- 
erful, but was become, by its Misfortunes, more wiſe 
and provident than ever; and therefore that it would be 
beft to remove the Fears of the Inhabitants entirely, 
with regard to a foreign Power; ſince they had, within 
their own Walls, all the Opportunities toimmerſe them 
ſelves in Excefles of every kind. | 

9. Did not the Opinion of Cato prevail? 

A. Les; and the Kemans came to a Reſolution to de- 
ſtroy Cartbage; but in the mean time, thought it would 
not be proper to invade 1t, till Mafiniſſa ſhould have 
-weakned it ſtill more by War. Accordingly this Prince 
levied a ſtrong Army, as did alfo the Cartbaginians, who 
gave the command of theirs to Aſarubal. They were 
going to engage when Scipio happened to arrive in Ma- 
finiſſa's Camp, upon which both Parties agreeing to 
make him the Arbiter, were feemingly reconciled : But 
notwithſtanding this, Gulufſa, Maſiniſſas eldeit Son, cut 
to pieces the greateſt part of the Cartbuginian Forces, + 
with Aſdrubal the General. | 5 

Did not the Carthbaginians reſent this? 

A. So far from it, that they ſent Embaſſadors again 
to Rome, to aſſure the Senate, that they would pay an 
implicit Obedience to the Romans, and be ever depen- 
dant on them. Notwithſtanding this, the latter People 
{till perſiſted in their Reſolution of deftroying Carthege'; 

| and accordingly the next Year, as ſoon 
An. Rom. 605. as Cenforinus and Manlius wete elected 
Conſuls, they were ordered to go fot 
Africa with 150 Gallies, 80000 Foot and 4000 Horle, 
which filled the Carthaginians with the utmoſt Dread, 
(War being proclaimed againſt them) and therevpon 
they again ſent Embaſſadors to Rome. Theſe told Cen- 
forixus, *© That they were deputed by the Senate of 
„ Caribage, 
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« Car:hage to complain of the Violation of a Peace, 
« which had been ſo ſolemnly ſworn, and fo religiouſly 
„ obſerved on their part; and to offer the Romans an 
« unlimited Submiſſion, provided they might be allow- 
« ed a Peace.“ Anſwer was made. That the Senate 
« of Rome granted them their Liberty, the enjoyment 
« of their Laws, all their Territories, and other Poſ- 
« ſeſſions, provided that, within 30 Days, they ſhould 
« ſend as Hoſtages to Lihbeum, 300 young Carthagi- 
« mans, of the firſt Diſtinction, and comply with the 
« Orders of the Conſuls.” The Carttaginians ſubmit- 
ted to theſe Conditions tho' ſo very ſevere, and accord- 
ingly the Hoſtages were ordered to go. But no * 
tacle was ever more moving than their Departure. No- 
thing was now heard but Cries, nothing ſeen but Tears, 
and all Places ecchoed with Groans and Lamentations. 
The unhappy Mothers, quite bath'd in Tears, tore their 
diſheveP'd Hair, beat their Breaſts; and as tho* Grief 
and Deſpair had diſt tacted them, they howl'd in ſuch 
a manner, as might have moved the moſt ſavage Beafty 
to compaſiion. Bat the Scene was ſtil] more mourn- 
ful, when the fatal Moment of their Separation was 
come; when after having accompanied their dear Chil- 
dren to the Ship, they bid them a long Farewel, per- 
ſuaded that they ſhovid never fee them more; wept ; 
Flood of Tears over them, embrac'd them with the 
utmoſt Fondneſs, cle!p'd them eagerly in their Arms, 
and could not be prevailed upon to part with them, 
till they were forced away, which was more grievou 
than if their Bowels were torn aſunder. The Hoſtages 
were carried, firſt to Sicily, and afterwards to Rome; and 
the Conſuls landing at Utica ſoon aſter, the Carthaginians 
ſent their Commiſſioners to wait upon them, and know 
their Pleaſure. 5 
2. What followed upon this? 1 
A. The Carthaginian Deputies being come to the 
Roman Camp, were told by Cenſorinus, that the People 
of Carthage muſt immediately deliver up all their Arms 
to him, to which they were forced to conſent, and ac- 
cordingly a multitude of Waggons loaded with Suits of 
Armour, Darts, Javelins, Engines, &c were carried to 
- Rs the 
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the Roman Camp. Cenferinus, after applauding their 
ready Compliance, told them, That the Roman Peo- 
% ple weile relolved to raze Cartbage ; but that the In- 
« habitants might remove from it, and build another 
City in their own Dominions, provided it were but 
« 10 Miles from the fea.” The inſtant the Conſul had 
ene this fulminating Decree, nothing was heard 
t lamentable Shrieks and Howlings. The Carthagi- 
niant neither knew where they were, nor what they did, 
but roll'd themſelves in the Duſt ; tearing their Clothes, 
and unable to vent their Grief any otherwiſe, but by 
broken Sighs and deep Groans. Being afterwards a lit- 
tle recover'd, tho' they had neither Men or Arms, they 
_ nevertheleſs ſhut their Gates, and reſolv'd to make a 
ſtout Reſiſtance. The Conſuls made no great haſte to 
march againſt Carthage, not op vic they had reaſon 
to be under any Apprehenſions from Yar City, ſince it 
was diſarmed. The Carthaginians now appointed as Ge 
neral (without the Walls) Aſdi ubal, who was at the 
Head of 20000 Men, and with him Phameas General of 
the Horſe; and the Command of the Troops within the 
Walls, was given to another Aſdruba/, Grandſon of 
Maſfiniſa. They now ſet about making Arms with in- 
credible expedition ; the Temples, the Palaces, and open 
Squares were all changed into ſo many Arſenals, where 
Men and Women worked Day and Night ; and becauſe 
Materials were wanting to make Ropes, the women cut 
off their Hair, and abundantly ſupplied their Wants on 
this occaſion. 
I What did Ce»ſorinus and Manlius the Conſuls do 
in this Interval ? 1 
A. They came before the City, and inveſted it, but 
were repulſed at every Aſſault. The Carthaginians were 
for ever making the boldeſt Sallies, in order to repulſe 
the Beſiegers, to burn their Engines and haraſs their 
Foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the City on one Side, and 
Manlius on the other. Scipio AEmilianus before mention- 
ed, at that time a Tribune in the Army, ſignalized him- 
ſelf greatly; and drew the Troops from. ſeveral Dan- 
gers, into which their imprudent Leaders had plung'd 


them. Scipio won over to the Romans, Pbamæas, _ 
ner 
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netal of the Carthaginian Horſe. About this time died 
Maſiniſſa King of Numidia, aged go Years, leaving 54 
Sans, of whom three only were legitimate, wiz. Mi- 
cipſa, Guluſſa, and Manaſiaba!, whom he leſt with his 
Kingdom, under the Guardianſhip of Scipio. In the 
ſame Year died Cato, at 85 Yearsof Age; he not liv- 
ing to ſee the Deſtruction of Carthage, which he had fo 
earneſtly wiſhed. Maulius the, Conſul ſent Scipio to Rome; 
the true motive of which was, becauſe he eclipſed his 
Glory, and had wonthe Hearts of all the Soldiers. 
. Who were the rext Conſuls ? 

A. Spurius Pojibumius and Calpurnius 
Piſe. The latter arrived in Africa in An Rom. 606. 
the beginning of the Spring. Nothing 
remarkable was tranſacted during this campaign. The 
Romans were even defeated on ſeveral Occaſions, carried 
on the Siege of Carthage but ſlowly, and the Beſieged 
had recovered their Spirits. Their Troops were increal- 
ed conſiderably, they getting daily new Allies; and they 
even ſent an expreſs as far as" Macedonia, to Audriſcus 
to exhort him to carry on the War with Vigour againſt 
2 Romans; promiſing to aſſiſt him with Money and 

hips. * 4 
9. Who was Audi iſcus ? | 

A. An impoſtor, who aſſumed the Name of Philip, 
and pretended to paſs for the Son of Perſeus, He began 
to make an Inſurrection in Macedonia, Anno 602, under 
the conſulate ↄf Claudius Marcellus and Valerius Flaccus. 
He was then diſcovered by the Governors of that Pro- 
vince, who ſeizing and ſending him to Rome, he was 
there impriſoned, till further Orders. However, eſcap- 
ing out of Confinement, he returned ſecretly to Mace- 
dnia, where, being favourably received by ſome of his 
Adherents, he aiſumed the Title of King. At laſt, after 
defeating and killing Juvencius the Prætor, he himſelf 
was overthrown and taken by Metellus, and ſentenc'd to 
die; having firſt adorned the Triumph of that Conſul, 
who, for his reducing Macedonia, was ſurnamed Mace- 
domicus. | 

©. To return to the Series of our Hiſtory ; were not 
the Romans uneaſy at the little Progreſs made by their 
Generals before Carthage ? A, Yes 
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A. Ves: and being determined to put an End to this 
War, they made choice of Scipio, he being judged moft 
capable of fiſhing it. The Conſuls being exaſperated 
at this Choice, oppoſed it ; and one of them going to 
Rome to preſide at the Comitia, repreſented there, that 
Scipio had not yet attained the Ape [43] required in thoſe 
who were to be choſen Conſuls. hte buy the Tribunes 
of the People, having no regard to his Remonſtrances 
adhered to Scipio ; and declared that his Virtue and Cou- 
rage more than compenſated what was wanting in Age. 
At laft, about the Cloſe of this Year, he was appointed 
Conſul (tho' he had ſued only for the Adileſhip) with 
all the Prerogatives which a Man iavefted with that Of- 
fice could deſire: infomuch that Livius Druſus his Col- 
legue, requiring to have the lots caſt, as uſual, for the Pro- 
vinces, the Senate and People would not allow it. Afri- 
ca was therefore allotted him for his Province, whither 
he arrived in 607. | | 

©. What did Scipio upon his arrival ? 

A. His firſt Care was to revive the Diſcipline among 
the Troops, which had been entirely neglected, and after 
this he prepared ſeriouſly to carry on the Siege. Soon 
after he took a Diſtrict or part of the City called Mega- 
ra, and drove the Inhabitants into the Citadel called 
Byrſa. Then, ſecuring the Iſthmus which led io the 
City, he cut off all Proviſions out of the Country, and 
block'd up the Harbour ; however, the Befieged with 
wonderful Induſtry, cut a new Paſſage into the Sea, by 
which at certain times, they could receive Neceffaries 
from the Army without. During the Winter Quarters, 
Scipio endeavoured to defeat the 1 Troops with- 
out the City, and in one Engagement flew voc oO of 
them. He alſo took a Fort called Nepheris, which con- 
tributed very much to the taking of Carthage, as they 
now could not have any relief from abroad. Early the 
next Spring, Scipio attack d, at one and the ſame time, the 
Harbour called Cohen, and the Citadel. He then march- 
ed towards the Forum, where was a moſt miſerable Spec- 
tacle of flaughter'd People; for ſome, cut to Pieces by 
the murthering Weapons; others half kill'd by the Fall 
of Houſes ; others, torn Limb from Limb, or balf = 
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ried in the Earth, and trampled on, lay mangled in 
heaps after a moſt ſhocking manner. 

. Did not the Citadel ſtill hold out? 

A. Ves; but on the ſeventh Day a Company of Men 
appeared, who humbly beſought the Romans to ſpare 
the Lives of all thoſe who ſhould be willing to Jeave the 
Citadel, which being granted (Deſerters only excepted) 
there came out 5ocoo Men and Women, who were ſent 
into the Fields under a ſtrong Guard. The Deſerters, 
who were about goo, finding they could not be allowed 
Quarters, fortified themſelves in the Temple of Æſcula- 
pius with Afdrubal bis Wife and two Children, But 
being at laſt prey'd upon by Famine, and 4/druba/ de- 
firing to ſave his own Lite, came down privately to 
Scipio, and threw himſelf at his Feet. The Roman Ge- 
neral ſhow'd him immediately to the Deſerters, who, 
tranſported with Rage and Fury at the Sight, vented 
Millions of Imprecations againſt him, and ſet Fire to the 
Temple. As the Flames were ipreading, ſdrubal's 
Wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſplendidly as poſſible, and plac- 
ing berſelf, with her two Children in Sight of Scipio, 
{poke as follows with a loud Voice, I call not down 
*« Curſes upon thy Head, O Roman, for thou only takeſt 
the Privilege allowed thee by the Laws of War. But 
may the Gods of Caribage, and thou in Concert with 
them, puniſh, according to his Deſerts, the falſe 
© Wretch who has betrayed his Country, his Gods, 
his Wife, and his Chileren!” Then addreſſing A 
drubal ; ** Perfidious Wreich ; thou baſeſt of C:catures! 
This Fire will preſently conſume both me and my 
Children. But as to thee, go, adorn the gay Tri- 
„ umph of thy Conqueror; and ſuffer in the Sight of 
all Rome, the Tortures thou to juitly deſerrett! She 
had no ſooner ſpoke theſe Words, but ſnatching up her 
Children, ſhe cut their T hroats, threw them into the 
Flames, afterwards ruſhed into ihem herſelf, and was 
followed by all the Deſerters. 

9. When was Carihage Ceitroyed ? 

A The Year of Pome 607 or C8, and 508 Years after 
the Frſt building of it. It contained a numbetleſs Multi- 
tude of Inhabitants ; and was ſo large, being 24 Miles in 
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Compaſs, that the burning of it continued 17 Days toge- 
ther. Scipio when he ſaw this famous City (he mighiy 
Rival of Rome) in Aſhes, could not refuſe [ears to its 
unhappy Fate. He gave the Plunder of Carthage (the 
Gold, the Silver, the Statues, and other Offerings of the 
Temple excepted) to his Soldiers for ſome days, and 
afterwards beſtowed many military Honours on them. 
When the News of the taking of this City was brought 
to Rome, the People abandoned themſelves to the moſt 
immoderate Tranſports of Joy. All Ranks and Degrees 
of Men emulouſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhow the greateſt 
Gratituge towards the Gods; and the Citizens were for 
many Days, employed whollyin ſolemn ſacrifices, in pub- 
lic Prayers, in Sports and Spectacles. The Senate de- 
puted ſome of their own Members to Carthage, who, in 
conjunction with Scipio, were ordered to diſpoſe and ſet- 
tle all Things relating to the Country. Theſe command- 
ed thatCarthage ſhould be entirely razed ; and, to prevent 
its being rebuilt, they denounced heavy imprecations on 
any Perſon who ſhould make any ſuch Attempt. All 
the Cities which aſſiſted in this War were ordered to be 
demoliſhed, and the Lands given to ſuch as were Friends 
and Allies of the Romans ; and the reft of the Towns 
were to become I ributaries, and be governed annually by 
a Prztor ; all the Priſoners, tome of the principal ex- 
cepted, were fold. After Matters were thus adjuſted, 
Scipio returned to Rome, where he made his Entry in 
Triumph. So magnificent a one had never been ſeen 
before ; the whole exhibiting nothing but Statues ; rare, 
invaluable Pictures, and other Curioſities, which the Car- 
thaginians had, tor many Years, been collecting in other 
Countries ; not to mention the Money that was brought 
into the public Treaſury, which amounted to immenſe 
Sums. Scipio, to whoſe Wiſdom and Valour the De- 
ſtruction of Carthage was owing, was honoured with 
the ſame Surname as his Grandfather, and call'd the 
younger Scipio Africanus. 
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BOOK I. Chap. V. 


From the End of the third Punic War to the 
perpetual Diftatorſhip of SYLLA. 


Containing 64 Tears. 


: \ J 7 H Y did the Romans proclaim War againft 
2 the Corinthians ? 85 


A. Becauſe they had affronted the Reman Embaſſadors, 

ſent to diſſolve the Confederacy, and to leave the Cities 
to the Government of their own peculiar Laws; and had 
engaged the Achaians to join with them. Corinth was 
one of the fineſt and moſt powerful Cities in Greece, The 
chief Promoter of this War was Crito/aus, who was over- 
thrown by Metellus, Memmius or Mummius the Conſul 
ſucceeding him in is Province, defeated the Achaian 
General, and afterwards entring Corinth, 
razed it; becauſe the Roman Embaſſa- As. Rom. 608. 
dors had been affronted in that City. 
Mummius carried all the rich Spoils he had taken in 
* Corinth to Rome, which he entered in Triumph, and was 
lurnamed Achaicus ; becauſe he reduced thoſe Parts, and 
all Greece, with Evigas, into the Form of a Province, 
called afterwards by the general Name of Acbaia. 

9 What was doing in ain? 

A. Viriatus, a Shepherd, who made himſelf Captain 
of a Band of Robbers, and afterwards became General 
of a numerous Party of Men like himſelf, ſtirr'd up fo 
many Nations in Hain to rebel, that the Ramans were 
in danger of being diſpolle(s'd of that Country ; Viriatus 
having reduced Q. Ta PRs the Brother ot the younger 
Scipio, to ſuch Extremities, that he was forced to accept 
of Peace upon equal Terms. Cæpio, who was Conſul 
the ſucceeding Year, teſu ed to ſtand to thoſe Conditions, 
and thereupon continued the War. This 
Conſul having brib'd three of YVirzatu's Ar. Rem. 612, 
Friends, they murthcred him in his 
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Sleep, a Circumſtance that brought great Odium on Cæ- 
pio; and at the ſame time, reflected no little Honour 
on Viriatus, as it ſhow'd that he muſt neceſſarily have 
been very formidable to the Romans. 

2. When did the Numantine War break out? 

A. The Year of Rome 612. After Viriatus's Death, 
the War was carried on with greater Vigour than ever 
in Spain. The Inhabitants of Segeda, a conſiderable City 
of Celtiberia, having fled from the Romans, put them- 
ſeives under the Protection of the Numantines. Theſe 
ſent a deputation to Metellus, to beſeech him to extend 
his Clemency towards them, they being their Relations 
and Allies; but the Proconſul diſregarding their Intrea- 
ties, commanded them to ſurrender up thoſe Rebels. 
The Numantines looking upon this Order as too ſevere, 
would not obey it, and prepared for a vigorous Reſiſt- 
ance. And accordingly Numantia, which flood on a Hill 
| between two Rivers, and was unfortified 
An. Rom, 612. with Towers or Ramparts, was inveſi- 

| ed by Metellus. Metellus not making a- 

ny Progreſs in the _ Quintius Pompe- 

An. Rom. 613. us was ſent next Year in his room; 
and concluded a Treaty with them 

en Conditions no ways honourable to the Romans in the 
Year 615. The People of Rome, diſapproving of the 
Peace concluded with the Numantines, ſent Pompilins 
Lænos the Conſul againſt them, who was repulſed ſeve- 
ral times, and ſuſtained great Loſſes; notwithſtanding 
which he was continued in the Command the following 
Year. Being ſtill more unſucceſsſul than before Manci- 
nus was (ent in his Room. This Conſul was deſeated in 
four Engagements, particularly in the laſt ; the Naman- 
tines then ſeizing his Camp, after attacking him in a 
narrow Paſſage, where they fought with the greateſt ad- 
vantage, and made him ſubmit to a moſt ignominious 
Peace. However, the Senate refnſed to ratify it, and 
were ſo much exaſperated againſt Mancinus, that after 
ſtrĩipping him quite naked, and tying his Hands behind 
him, they ſent him to the Enemy, in order that they 
might revenge themſelves on him for their breaking 
the ignominious Peace he had concluded. But the Be- 
ſieged 
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fieged would not take him in, ſaying, they would not 
expiate the Violation of the public Faith by the Blood 
of one Perſon only. 

9. Who ſucceeded Mancinus ? 

A. Emilius Lepidus, who, to make the ſwifter Pro- 
greſs, ſent for Brutus the Prætor. Theſe contenting 
themſelves with blocking Numantia, laid waſte the open 
Country, and inyeſted Palantia; but were obliged to 
raiſe the Siege, after ſuſtaining many Loſſes. The Se- 
nate being informed of their ill Conduct, removed them 
from the Command, and appointed Ca/purnius Piſo to 
continue the War; but this Coaſul having a ſtill more 
daftard Soul than any of them, did not dare ſo much as 
to appear before Numantia. At laſt, the Senate and 
People of Rome, exaſperated at the perpetual Affronts 
their Generals met with before that City, reſolved to 
create as Conſul, a Perſon whoſe Talents and Abilities 
might promiſe them Succeſs againſt Numantia. For this 
Purpaſe Scipio, who had deſtroyed Car- 
thage, was choſen. Accordingly he ſet Au. Rem. 619. 
out for Spain, and being arrived there, | 
his firſt Care was, to reſtore Diſcipline, the want of which 
hath been the Cauſe of all the ill Succeſs the Romans had 


hitherto met with; but coming to engage, he found the 


Valour of the Inhabitants fo extraordinary, that he re- 
ſ-lved to fight no more in that manner, but lay cloſe 
Siege to Numantia ; which he did with all poſſible Dili- 
gence. The beſieged made all the Reſiſtance that could 
be expected from a ſet of intrepid Men who were 
brought to Deſpair, but were at laſt 
overpower'd and their City razed, 15 Vn. Rom. 622. 
Months after Scipio's Arrival in Spain. 

2. In what manner did thoſe brave Citizens end their 


Lives? | 


A. Being preyed upon by Famine, and finding that 
Scipio would not allow them any other Terms than the 
turrenderingat diſcretion, they were ſeized with ſuch De- 
pair, that to prevent their falling into the Hands of 
the Romans, they murdered their Wives and Children, 
and burnt them with their moſt precious Effects; after 
which they either laid violent hands on themſelves, or 
G tuſh d 
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ruſh'd into the midſt of the Romans, and were cut to 
ieces, ſcarce a Man being left to adorn the General 
riumph. This famous City, ſituated in Galicia, had 
for 14 Years together, (nine of which they were beſieg- 
ed) withſtood 40000 Romans with only 4000 Men, and 
overpowered them on many Occaſions. Scipio, beſides 
the Surname Africanus which he had before, was now 
called allo Numantinus. All Spain, which not long be- 
fore had been divided into the Provinces of Tarraconenſi, 
Boetica, and Lufitanica, was now ſubjected more than 
ever. At this time lived Lacilius, the firft famous Saty 
Tilt that Rome produced. The Slaves revolted this Year 
in Sicily, but were ſoon ſubdued. | 
Q. Did not the Romans degenerate very much? 
A. After the Ruin of Carthage, of Corinib and u- 
mantia, Rome, tho' ſtill jealous of preſerving its Power 
and Glory without Doors, was yet greatly chang'd with 
regard to its Citizens : Thoſe Citizens, who had former- 
ly diſcovered a Spirit which no Difficulty could ſur- 
mount; which was far from ſinking at the ſight of Den- 
ger and Fatigue ; and had fo often braved Death in the 
oft frightful Shapes ; thoſe very Romans yielded them- 
Felves up an inglorious prey to Eaſe and Affluence; and 
"twas from this fatal Degeneracy that Rome met with its 
DeſtruQtion in its Happineſs, and its Ruin in its Gran- 
deur. The debreof accumulating Wealth, which was 
afterwards the moſt prevailing Paſſion, began firſt to diſ- 
cover itſelf; afterwards aroſe an Ambition and Thirſt 
after Dignities and Honours, and both of them united, 
were the Sources of all their Misfortunes. Avarice ſoon 
baniſhed Plain dealing, Juſtice, Probity, and all the ſo- 
cial Virtues; and made Way for Pride, Cruelty, the 
Contempt of the Gods, and a mercenary Proititotion of 
all Things. Ambition taught them the Arts of | rez- 
chery and Diſi mulation, and the inũdious emplpying of 
d; or bad Expedients to attain their ſeveral 'Ends. 
F hoſe Vices took root inſenſibly, and were ſometimes 


puniſhed ; but when like a peſtilential Diſtemper, they 
had diffuſed their Venom in all Places, there-was a new 
face of Things in the City; and that Government, once 
ſa famous for Lenity and Juttice, degenetated into quy 
13 x/ an 
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and Oppreſſion, For tho' the Romans, after this Period, 
ſubdued many powerful Nations ; tho' Learning and the 
polite Arts were increaſing daily, and they atcbiered 
mighty Conqueſts abroad; yet their Glory was ſullied 
at home, by inglorious Factions, Jealouſies, and Feuds, 
which were ſometimes carried to that Height, that they 
even cut one another's Throats ; the firſt remarkable In- 
ſtance whereof was that of Tiberius Gracchus. This Man, 
being Grandſon by the Mother's fide to the elder Sci- 
pie Africanus and of a reſtleſs Diſpoſition, had been con- 
cerned in the difhonourable Treaty concluded by Manci- 
ms in Spain; and being reflected upon on this account 
by the Senate, he ſtrove to make himſelf popular, by 
reſtraining the vnjuſt Oppreſſions, which increaſed daily, 
of the Patricians. It was a Cuſtom among the Romans, 
to divide the Lands taken from the Enemy among 
their own Citizens, if arable ; if not, they let them out, 
by the Cenſors, to the /ralians or ordinary Romans. 
But Corruption encreaſing daily, the Poor Peaſants were 
diſpoſſeſſed of their Lands by the Rich; whereby the 
Public was defrauded of its Revenues, and the Poor of 
their Subſiſtance. | id 


2. Did not Graccbas endeavour to reform theſe A- 
buſes ? 

A. Being elected Tribune, he preferred a Law, forbid- 
cing any Perſon to poſſeſs above 500 Acres of the pub- 
lie Lands, and commanded the reſt to be divided among 
the Poor. To prevent any Man from enlarging his 
Portion or Diviſion by Purchaſe, three Men were a 
pointed annually, to judge what Lands were public and 
what private; all which proceedings diſguſted the Pa- 
tricians very much; . becauſe they, by this Law, would 
de obliged to give up a conſiderable Part of their Eſtates ; 
and for this Reaſon they inſinuated to the People, that 
the only Deſign of Gracchus, in introducing the Law 
above mentioned, was, to perplex the State, and bring 
Things into Confuſion. However, Gracchus, triumph- 
ed over the Oppoſition that was made to him, by his 
eloquent and artful Speeches; and ill endeavouring to 
get the Agrarian Law prefeir'd, he was oppoſed by 
Jdavius, one of his Collegues ; and ſor that Reaſon 
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obliged the Jatter to quit his Office, after which he ap- 
pointed Mummius, a Friend of his, to ſucceed him. This 
unprecedented Action diſgufted many of Gracchus's Ad. 
herents ; upon which, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill more 
with the People, he offered to prefer a Law for diftri. 
buting the Money of Attalus King of Pergamus, which 
he had lately left, together with his Kingdom, to the 
People of Nome. The Senate oppoſed this Deſign, and 
commanded Mutius Scævola, the Conſul, to defend the 
Commonwealth by force of Arms; which he refuſing, 
Scipio Nafica, then Pontifex Maximus, and Gracohus's Kin- 
man, a Perſon of great Merit, and a fincere Lover of 
the Commonwealth, went to the Capitol whither Grac- 
chus had withdrawn himſelf ; crying aloud to all thoſe 
who had the Welfare of their Country at heart, to fol- 
low him. At theſe Words, the Senators, the principal 
Patricians, and the greateſt part of the Reman Knights, 
with ſuch of the People (armed with Clubs, Staves, &.) 
as had not joined in the inſurrection, ruſh'd upon Grac- 
chus, whilſt he was making a Speech in order to get 
himſelf elected Tribune the next Year ; and, with a 
piece of a Seat, beat out his Brains; 300 of his Fol- 
lowers being killed at the ſame time. This was the firſt 
Sedition fince the expulſion of the Kings, that ended 
with the effuſion of Blood. After the fatal End of 
'Gracchus, there was not one Tribune found, either dil- 
Intereſted or generous enough to undertake publicly the 
Defence of the Oppreſſed. Avarice, Self-Interett, a De- 
fire of riſing in the World by the Fayour of the Great, 
had ſucceeded that noble Regard which the Romans once 
had for their Country. Pride and Luxury were now every 
where ſeen, inſtead of that noble Difintereſtedneſs, and 
that Love for their Country, te which the Romans owed 
their Grandeur and Power. 

2. Did not a War break out on occaſion of Attatus's 
Kingdom of Pergamus in Aa? 
A. Yes. This Monarch as was obſerved before, had 
by bis laſt Will, made the Roman People his Hers. 
Eut after his Death, Ari/tonicus, his Baſtard Brother, 


ſcized on the Kingdom as his Right, The Romans ſen! 
gagainſt 
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againſt him Licinius Craſſus the Conſul, 

whom ſeveral Monarchs aſſiſted with a Ar. Rom. 624. 
multitude of Troops, and nevertheleſs 

Craſſus was defeated- and ſlain. His Head was after- 
wards preſented to Ariſtonicus. Perpenna the Conſul ſuc- 
ceeding Licinius Craſſus, engaged Arifionicus, who being 
vanquiſhed fled to Stratonice. Perpenna inveſted that City, 
and ſtarving it, and forcing Ariſtonicus to 

ſurrender, he was ſent to Rome ; but the An. Rem. 624. 
Conſul died at Pergamus. The followin 

Year Aguilius the Conſul ended the Ar. Rom. 625. 
War of Ala; and led Ariflonicus in | 
Triumph, tho' he had been taken by Licinius Craſſus. 
Ariſtonicus was afterwards ſtrangled in Priſon by Com- 
mand of the Senate. A Luffrum being performed, 
330823 free Citizens were ceſs d. Notwithſtanding the 
great Precautions which were taken, to hinder Carthage 
trom ever being rebuilt, in leſs than Twenty-five Years 
after the Deſtruction of it, and even in Scipio's Lite-time 
Caius (younger Brother to Tiberius Gracchas) to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the People, undertook to found it 
a-new, and conducted thither a Co- 

lony of 6000 Citizens for that pur- Ar. Rm. 631. 
pole. The. Senate hearing, that the 

Workmen had been terrified by many unlucky Omens, 
at the time they were tracing the Limits and laying the 
Foundations of the new City, would have ſuſpended the 
Attempt ; but the Tribune not being over-ſcrupulous in 
religious Matters, carried on the Work, and finiſhed it 
in a few Days. This was the firſt Colony that was ever 
{ent out of ah. 

9. What other Actions are related of Cains Gracchus 
above-mentioned ? 

A. Being appointed one of the Triumviri for dividing 
the Lands, he, with his two Collegues, undertook the 
Patronage of the Law enacted by his Brother Tiberius 
Gracchus. As he exerted himſelf with great Vigour on 
this occaſion, ſuch Perplexity and Confuſion _ about 
the Diviſions, Computations, and Removals, that the 
Italians, finding themſelves treated with great Severity, 
put themſelves under the Protection of Sci. All he 
G 3 did 
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did was, to move in the Senate, that the Triumwiri might 
be Giveſted of the executive Power, and this be lodg'd in 
ſome others: and accordingly it wasconferr'd on Sempre. 
nius Tudizanus the Conſul, who ſoon reſign'd it. The 
People were now highly exaſperated at Scipis, they con- 
ſidered him as an Ingrate, and a Favourer of the J. i. 
ans more than themſelves ; which diſad vantageous Opi- 
nion of him was heightened by his approving of Grac. 
ch75's Death, and bis cenſuring the Populace for being 
diſſatisfied at it. But fo unhappy was Scipio, that one 
„orning he was found dead in his Bed; dempronia his 
Wiſe, and Cornelia his Mother-ia law, who was Mo- 
ther of the Eracchi, being ſuſpected of having poiſon'd 
bim. He was then about 57 Years of Age. S io pol- 
lelicd all the exalted Qualities both of the Sword and 
Gown. The whole Tenor of his Life, whether with 
regard to his Actions, his I houghts or Words, was con- 
ſcuous for its great Beauty and Regularity. No Man 
could biend more happily Repoſe and Action, nor em- 
ploy bis Leiſure wich greater Delicacy and Taſte; So 
that he was divided between Arms and Books, between 
the military Labours of the Camp, and the peaceful Bu- 
ſineſs of the Cabinet; where he either. exerciſed his Bo- 
dy in Toils of War, or his Mind in the Study of the 
Sciences; by which he ſhow'd, that nothing does greater 
Honour to a Perfon of Diſtinction, of what Quality or 
Proſeſſion ſoever, than the adorning bis Soul with Know- 
ledge. Twas commonly reported that Scipia, in con- 
junction with Lælius, aſſiſted Terence in the writing of 
bis Comedies. The ſtrict Union that was between Sci- 
io and Poſybius, gave the finiſhing Stroke to the exalted 
Qualities which, by the Superiority of his Genius and 
Diipoſition, and the Excellency of his Education, were 
the Subject of Admiration. Scipio never gave into the 
faſhionable Debaucheries and riotous Exceſſes, into which 
the young People at Rome fo wantonly immerged. them- 
ſelves. But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this 
Self-denial of all deſtructive Pleaſures, by the vigorous 
Health he ever enjoyed ; and which enabled him to 
laſte Pleaſures of a much purer and more exalied Kind, 


( 
2nd to perform the mighty Actions that threw ſo bright 
2 Glory round bim. | : 

2. Are not ſome other Incidents related of Caius 
Gracchus © © 

A. Being elected Tribune, he found an Opportunity 
to how the great Enmity he bore the Senate. He pre- 
ſer'd ſevetal Laws, and one, among the reſt, for divid- 
ing the public Corn to every Man monthly. After- 
wards procuring himſelf to be continued in the Tribune- 
ſhip another Year, he made a very ſtrict Enquiry into 
the late Corruptions of the Senators, ſuch as their taking 
Bribes, Sc. and found Means to transfer the Power of 
judging corrupt Magiſtrates from them to the Eguites or 
Knights, which produced a remarkable Change in the 
Government. Theſe Knights, who had been inſtituted: 
by Romulus, had no particular Authority, Rank or Or- 
der, till the Law enacted by Gracchus, which transfer- 
ed this kind of Judgments to them. The Roman Citi- 
zens were hereby made to conſiſt of three Orders, wiz. 
the Senatorial, the Equeſirian, and Plebeian. However, 
the great Power of theſe Knights grew extremely pre- 
judicial to the State, till, at laſt, their Authority was 
leſſened. As for Caius Graccbus, he ingratiated himſelf 
more and more with the Commons, by making other 
new Laws in their favour ; but being fruſtrated in one 
of his Attempts, he went to Africa, with Flaccus his 
Collegue in order to plant a Colony where Carthage 
ood, as was obſerved above. Being returned to Rome, 
he put up a third Time for the Tribuneſhip, but loſt 
it, And now many of his Laws were annulled, Opimius 
who was Conſul at this time, being his profeſſed Ene- 
my, and endeavouring to find ſome plauſible Pretence 
to put him to death. 

9. Did Opimius ſucceed in his Deſign ? 

A. Caius Gracchus now reſolved to raiſe Forces, and 
thereupon withdrew to the Capitol with ſeveral of his 
Friends who were privately armed, where they- killed 
one Antilius a Lifdor. This Murder made a great 
Noiſe, When the Senate inveſting Opimius with an ex- 
traordinary Power, and the Knights appearing in Arms, 
Caius and all his Friends retired to the Aventine Hill, 
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and there fortified themſelves. As Carus was going out 
of his Houſe, his Wife ran to him; when claſping him 
in her Arms and ſhedding a Flood of Tears, ſhe ipoke 
thus: “ Deareſt Caius, whither art thou going, and why 
«« doſt chou leave thy Houſe ſo early? Doſt thou not 
„ know that the Rufhans who murdered thy Brother, 
« are preparing thee the ſame unhappy Fate; and 
that thy only Defenders ate a vile Populace, who will 
«+ bafely abandon Thee at the leaſt Danger? Remember 
that Rome is no longer what it was; for Virtue is 
„ baniſhed from thence, and Power gives Law to all 
« Things. And how canſt thou confide in the Autho- 
& rity of the Laws, or even in the Juſtice of the Gods; 
« thoſe blind or impotent Gods who permitted thy Bro- 
« ther Tiberius to be aſſaſſinated ? But now the Con- 
ſul preſs'd hard upon Cuivs, and a Proclamation was 
ubliſned, offering to any Perſon who ſhould bring his 
Head, the Weight of it in Gold. Caius now flew to 3 
Grove conſecrated to the Furies, on the other Side the 
Tiber; but believing it not pofſible for him to eſcape 
thoſe who were in ſearch of him, he prevziied with Fhi- 
tecrates his faithful Slave to kill him; after which Phi- 
locrales — himſelf on the Body of his Maſter. 
ne Septimuleius finding Cains's Body, 
An. Rem. 632. cut off the Head, — filling it with 
Lead, carried it to Opimius, by whoſe Severity no lefs 
than 3000 Mutineers were put to Death. The Gracchi 
had introduced fo great a Change in the State ; and the 
public Tranquillity was ſo much diſturbed, eſpecially by 
the Diſunion of Patrons and Clients, that the Frame of 
the Reman Republic became very much unſettled, and 
nore expoſed to Revolutions than ever; and tho' the 
 Gracchi might have no other View than a Reformation, 
there was yet but too much reaſon to fear, that Deſtruc- 
tion would enſue from ſuch Commotions in a State that 
was ſo much depraved by the Affluence of its Wealth, 
and the Greatneſs of its Power. However, the inteſtine 
Feuds were quieted for the preſent by the Death of the 
unger Gracchus ; after which the Law relating to the 

Diviton of Lands was annulled. 


9. What incidents happened during this * ? 
A. An 
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A. An InfurreQtion being made by 
the Sardinians, they were reduced by An. Rom. 631. 
Aurelius. About this Era, Africa was 
troubled with adreadful Peſtilence, which deftroy'd num- 
berleſs Multitudes of Men, Cattle, and Fowl, occaſion'd 
by an incredible number of Locuſts, which ſpreading 
over the whole Country, and deſtroyingthe Corn, Fruits, . 
and even Trees, were at laſt carried by the Wind into 
the Mediterranean; and putrifying there, infected the Air 
after a ſurprizing manner. Metellus the 
Conſul ſubdued the Iflands called Ba- An. Rom. 633. 
leares now Majorca and Minorca, and 
ſuppreſſed the Pirates who uſed to take Harbour in them. 

9. Who were the Alicbroges ? 

A, A People living about the Countries now called 
Dauphine in France and Savoy. Fulvius one of the Ac- - 
complices of C. Gracchus, and who was kill'd in the 
Sedition with him, had begun this War in 629, when 
he was Conſul; and it was ended in 633, by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, (Grandſon to Paulus /Emilius, and adopted 
into the Fabian Family) whilſt Opimius bis Collegue, 
was employed in 2 the Inſurrection raiſed by C. 
Gracchus, Caſſius Longinus, and Domitius Calvinus being 
Conſuls in 630, the former croſſed the Alps, in order to 


ſuccour the People of Marſeilles, Allies of the Romans; 


and vanquiſhed the Salii, by whom the Marſeil/ians had 
been invaded, and which gave Riſe to this War of the 
Allobroges. The Salit renewing their Hoſtilities, Caius 
Sextus, at the Head of a mighty Army, likewiſe paſſed 
the Alps; defeated that People; and, in order to make 
a Settlement in that Part of Gaul, laid the Foundation 
of the City of Aix, calling it Aguæ Sextiæ from his 
own Name; planted a Colony there of 6:00 Inhabitants, 
and built a Fortreſs, for the Security of all ſuch Romans 
as ſhould go into Gaul. After this QA. Fabius Maximus 
above-mentioned, overthrew Bituitus King of the A.- 
wverni, or People of Auvergne in France; took him Pri- 
ſoner with Congentiatus his Son, after killing 120000 
of his Men. This Bloody Battle was fought near 
the Banks of the Rhine ; and Fabius Maximus, at his 
Return to Rome, was honoured with a Triumph, and 

G5; ſur- 
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furnamed Al/cZregicus ; about which time Gallia Narbo- 
nenſis being made a Reman Province, a Colony was ſent 
thither in 636. In 640, the Scordiſci, a ſort of Gaul, 
who came originally from Thrace, defeated the Reman 
Army under Cato the Conſul, but were afterwards re- 
Pulſed back into their own Country. About this Period 
the Romans, were engaged in few Wars. 

What are the moſt remarkable Incidents relating 
to the Jugurthine War? 

A. Maſiniſſa, King of Numidia, having three legiti- 
mate Sons, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Manaſlobal, had or- 
dered by his laſt Will (as was before obferved) that his 
Dominions ſhould be divided among them by Scipic, 
which he did accordingly with the greateſt Juſtice. Mi- 
cipſa, after the Death of his two Brothers, got the ſole 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Numidia, and had two 
Sons called Adherbal and Hiempſal. Manaſfiabal had al- 
ſo left a Son called Jugurtba, whom a Concubine had 
brought him. This young Prince poſſeſſed ſeveral emi- 
nent Qualities, which rendered him the Darling of the 
Numidians, He, tho finely ſhaped and very handſome, 
and Maſter of the moſt delicate Wit and ſolid Judg- 
ment, did not devote himſelf, as young Men 8 
do, to a Lite of Luxury and Pleaſure. He uſed to ex- 
erciſe himſelf with young Noblemen of his own Age, 
in running, riding, hurling the Javelin ; and, tho' he 
ſurpaſſed all his Fellow Sportfmen, there was not one of 
them but loved him. To finiſh his Character, he ex- 
celled in all Things, and ſpoke very little of himſelf. So 
conſpicuous an Aſſemblage of fine Talents and PerfeRi- 
ons, began to excite the Jealouſy of Micipſa, and there- 
fore he reſolved to ruin bim. For this Purpoſe he gave 
Jugurtba the Command of the Forces which he ſent to 

the- Aſſiſtance of the Romans, who, at 

An. Rem. 621. that time, were beſieging Numantia, un- 
| der the Conduct of Scipio. Knowing 
that Jugurtba was animated with the moſt heroic Bra- 
very, he flattered himſelf, that he probably would rufh 
upon Danger and Joſe his Life. However he was mit- 
taken. This young Prince joined to an undaunted Cou- 
rage, the utmoſt Calmneſs of Mind, and behaved —_ 
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ſelf ſo well in this Campaign, that he won the Eſteem 
and Friendſhip of the whole Army; inſomuch that Sci- 
bio, after the taking of Numantia, ſent him back to his 
Uncle with Letters filled with the higheſt Encomiums. 

9, What did Micipſa upon this? 

A; Pleaſed with the great Character that was given of 
his Nephew, he changed his Behaviour towards him, 
and refolved, if poſſible, to win his Affection by Kind- 
neſs. Accordingly he adopted him; and by his laſt 
Will, made him Joint-Heir with his two Sons. How. 
ever, Micipſa was no ſooner expired, but Jugurtba 
ſhewed plainly, that Politicians do not rank Gratitude - 
in the number of the Virtues. Ambition and Intereſt 
prompted himto turn againſt the Family of Micipſa, a 
Power with which he had been inveſted upon no other 
account but to protect it. Numidia was now divided 
into three Principalities; and there was ſeen in the ſame 
Kingdom, and as it were on the ſame Throne, three So- 
vereigns, independant one on the other, tho? all three 
were dependant on, and under the Protection of the Ro- 
mans. Juguriba, aſpiring to be ſole Monarch of Nu- 
midia, reſolved to deſtroy the two young Princes: For. 
this Purpoſe, leaving Snares for Hiemfſal, he got him 
murder'd, and this was the fiſt Victim he ſacrific'd to 
bis Ambition. Adberbal terrified at the wicked Deed, 
fled with the utmoſt Precipitation into his own Province; 
and tho' not of a warlike Diſpoſition, he nevertheleſs 
took up Arms, aswell to ſecure himſelf againſt the En- 
terprizes of the Murderer, as to revenge, his Brother's' 
Death. TJuguriha alſo raiſes Forces, and the whole Na- 
tion joins in this civil War. The greateſt Part of the 
Numiaian Noblemen declare for Adberbal ; but the beſt 
Soldiers and chief Officers are ſor Jugurtha. A Battle is 
ſoon fought ; Adberbal is defeated, and the major Part 
of his Forces, after his Overthrow, go over to the Ene- 
my; and the Gates of the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes are open'd* : 
to the Victors. Aaberbal, to ſave his Life, is forced to 
diſpuiſe himſelf ; and after. wandring for ſome time, in 
a forlorn Condition, in his own Dominions, he at laſt 
gets to Rome, and there implores the Protection of the 


denate. 
A. Whar 
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A. What was the conſequence of this? 

A. Tugurtha was not very uneaſy at it, knowing that 
Money was all powerful in Rome ; and therefore he ſent 

Embaſſadors thither, with Orders for 
An. Rom. 641. them to bribe the principal Senators, 
by which Means they were ſoon brought 
off from Adberbal. Theſe appointed ten Commiſſioners 
to go into Africa, to take Cognizance of this Affair; and, 
in caſe they judged proper, to divide anew Micitſa's 
Kingdom between Jugurtba and A4dberbal. Theſe Com- 
a were headed by Opimius, whohad gain'd great 
Eſteem in the Senate and with the Nobility of Rome, 
ever ſince the Death of Caius Gracchus, and the Ruin 
of his Adherents. Opimius and his Collegues were cor- 
rupted by Fugurtha, and granted his Demand, which 
was to have the Part of Numidia that extends as far as 
Mauritania, the Natives whereof were the moſt warlike ; 
and as for Adberbal, he contented himſelf with lower 
Numidia, it containing the fineſt, the moſt trading and 
wealthy Cities. However, after the Departure of theſe 
Embaſtadors, Jugurtha, without ſhewing the leaſt Re- 
ard to the * that had been made, exerciſed 
Erocliies of every kind in his Brother's Dominions; 
forced his Camp, and beſieged him in Cirta the Capital 
ef his Dominions, whence Adberbal ſent Expreſs upon 
Expreſs to Rome io implore Succour : But that unhappy 
Prince, after many fruitleſs Negotiations, being reduc'd 
to the utmoſt Extremities, at laſt deſired no other Con- 
ditions than that his Life might be fpared. Juguriba 
made the largeſt Promiſes, upon which the Gates were 
opened ; but he no ſooner ſaw himſelf Mafter of the 
ity, than he cut to pieces jthe Numidian Garrifon, and 
cauſed Adberbal to die in the moſt cruel Torments. 

9, How did the People of Rome receive the News of 
this Action? 

A. It made a different Impreſſion on their Minds. 
The moſt equitable Senators were of Opinion, that it 
would not be proper to allow Jugurtba time to eftzbliſh 
himſelf on the Throne, Gince he would afterwards be 
formidable even to the R:mans. But others, who had 


been brib'd by Fugnriba, faid, that it would be better 
to 
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to continue with that Prince, the Alliance they had hi- 
therto maintained with the Numidians, than to embark 
in a freſh War, which muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
fatal Conſequences ; Juguriba being a ſecond Hannibal, 
and the Romans at War with the Cimbri and Tewtones. 
On this occaſion C. Memmius, who had been newly elected 
Tribune of the People, whoſe greateſt Deſire was to 
curb the Authority of the Nobility, made the following 
Speech. © Integrity is quite baniſhed from the Senate, 
and Juſtice is ſeen no more in it. Money is the Ty- 
© rant of Rome, and the People have but too ſtrongly 
« experienced, that tis the only Deity of the Nobles. 
« Thoſe traffic publickly their Faith and Honour. The 
« Glory and Intereſt of the State are now become venal. 
* The Majeſty of the Empire has been betrayed ; the 
„ Republick has been fold, both in the Army and in 
« Rome itſelf. Opimius, the Murderer of Caius, and of 
« 3000 Citizens with him; that Tyrant of his Coun- 
« try, whoſe Hands are ſtill red with the Blood of the 
People and their Tribunes, has fill'd them with the 
„Gold and Silver of the treacherous Jugurtba. Per- 
* haps Calpurnius and Scaurus are not more innocent. 
„We are told that the Numidians have given them- 
«« ſelves up to the Commonwealth; that they. have ſur- 
« render'd their Strong-holds, their Forces and Ele- 
% phants. But clear up the Truth of this. Let Jugur- 
« tha be ſent for to Rome. If he has really ſubmitted. 
„ himſelf to you, he will obey your Orders? but in 
„ caſe he refuſes io pay Obedience to them, you then 
« will judge that what is call'd a Treaty, is but a mere 
« Colluſion between that crafty Prince and your Ge- 
« nerals ; a Treaty, that will have produced, with re- 
« ſpect to him, only an Impunity for his Crimes? diſ- 
* honourable Wealth for thoſe who had been com- 
0 miſſioned to execute the Orders of the Senate! and 
eternal Infamy with regard to the Commonwealth.” 
A little after this, Opimius was baniſhed by a ſolemn 
Decree, and the Senators immediately ordered one of 
the Conſuls to croſs into Africa at the Head of a power- 
ful Army. 

2. What did Juguriba when he was inform'd of _ 
A.- He 
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A. He ſent other Embaſſadors to Rome with Preſents ; 
However the only Anſwer returned them was, that the 
Romans would not receive Fugurtha into their Alliance, 
unleſs he fubmitted himſelf and his Kingdom to the 

Diſcretion of the Senate ; upon which 

An. Rom. 643. Calpurnius was commanded to ſet out 

with the Army. However, this Gene- 

ral, and M. Scaurus one of his Lieutenants, having been 

corrupted by Money, made an ignominious Peace, and 

returned to Rome. But now Memmius the 

An. Rem. 644. Tribune again exclaimed againſtthe At- 

tifices of Jugur tha, and the Baſeneſs of 

thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be Slaves to that Prince's 

Gold. To content the People who now began to mur. 

mur, the Senate ſent I. Ciſſi the Prætor into Africa, 

to command Fuguriha to appear in. Rome, under the 

Guarantee of the Romans, in order to anſwer for him- 

"felf. He accordingly came thither, attended by few 

Perſons ; but by the Profuſion of his Bribes, he eluded 

the Condemnation which his Artifices and Cruelty ſo 
_ juſtly merited. 

©. What happen'd to Juguriha after this? 

A. There was at this time in Rome a young Prince, 
Son to Gu/ufſa, Maſſa by Name, who had fled ſecret- 
ly for Protection to the Romans, to intreat them to ſet 
him on his Grandfather's Throne. Juguriba, tho' not 
aware of this new Obſtacle, nevertheleſs removed it by 
a freſh Act of Treachery, by engaging Bomilcar a Per- 
ſon in whom he put-the higheſt Confidence, to diſpatch 
 Maffroa whatever might be the Conſequence. Accord- 
ingly that young Prince was murder'd, in open Day, in 
the middle of Rome; and the Aſſaſſin being immedi- 
ately ſeized, confeſs'd that he had been hired by Jugur- 
tha. This Aſſaſſin being impeached, Jugurtha favour'd 
his Flight ; whence it was believed, that the Murder 
had been perpetrated at the Inſt igation of that Prince. 
The Senate now looking upon him with Horror, drove 
him ignominiouſly from Rome ; when Juguriba intning 
his Eyes often back to it, cried, © O venal City! thou 
«. wouldſt ſoon be enſlaved, were there a Merchant 
wealthy enough to purchaſe Thee.“ 
| 9. Did 
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Did not the War break out again? | 

A. P«fibumius Albinus, the Coniul, having been ap» 
pointed to go to Africa, arrived in it almoſt as ſoon as 
Jugurtha. But being obliged to return to Rome ſome 
time after, to preſide at the Comitia, he left the Com- 
mand of the Army to Aulus Poſtbumius, his Brother. Ju- 
gartha having attack d the latter in the Night, defeated 
him; forced the Roman: to paſs under the Yoke, and ob- 
liged chem to leave Numidia in ten Days. | 
Some time after, Metellus, the Contul, An. Rom. 645. 
who, to all the Virtues which. conttitute 
the great Captain, joyn'd a perfect Diſregard of Wealth, 
was appointed to march againſt Fugurtba. This Prince 
endeavoured, but in vain, to win the Conſul by his uſual 
Artifices ; but found Metellus as inacceſſible in this; as 
in all other Reſpects. He therefore was now forced to- 
venture his Life, and exert his utmoſt Bravery, to com- 
penſate for that Expedient which now began to fail him. 
Accordingly he ſignalized himſelf in a ſurprizing man- 
ner, and exhibited, in this Campaign, all that could be 
expected from the Courage, the Abilities, and Attention 
of an illuſtrious General, to whom: Deſpair adminiſters 
freſh Strength, and ſuggeſts new Lights; but ſtill he was 
unſucceſsful, becauſe he was oppoied by a Conſul who 
did not ſuffer the moſt inconſiderable Error to eſcape 
him, or ever let ſlip any Opportunity of taking Advan- 
tage of his Enemy. A Battle was fought, in which the 
Remans got the Advantage; but the Conſul being de- 
termined to order Matters differently from what he had 
done bitherto ; after having pitched his Camp advan» 
tageouſly, he laid waſte the Country, ſeized om ſeveral 
virong-holds, and among others, of Vacca, and after- 
wards inveſted Zama, the Capital of Numidia. Metellus 
retired now to a Province dependant on the Romans, 
where he reſolved to put his Soldiers into Winter-Quar- 
ters. Here advice was brought, that the Senate had a 
pointed him Proconſul of Africa. The tollowing Year 
Metellus being defirous to defeat all Jugurtha's Meaſures, 
by the ſame Artifices as that Prince had employed againſt 
the Romans, bribed Bomilcar, who promiſed to deliver 
up his Maſter into Metelluss Hands. From this inſtant 


Jugur- 
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2 did not enjoy a moment's Peace. He did not 
lieve himſelf ſafe any where; but all things, the Day 
as well as Night, the Citizen as well as Foreigner; were 
ſuſpeQed by him; and the blakeſt Terrors ſat for ever 
brooding over his Mind. He never got a wink of Sleep, 

except by ſtealth ; and often changed his Bed, after a 
low, Plebeian manner. Startin 2 from bis 
Slumbers, he would ſnatch his Sword, and break into 
the moſt doleful Cries; ſo ſtrongly was he haunted by 
Fear and ſo ſtrangely did he act the Madman. Bz. 
milcar had promptied him to ſollicit for a Treaty with 
the Romans; and Juguriba offer d to ſubmit to whatever 
Conditions Metellus ſhould think fit to preſcribe. Me- 
tellus thereupon ordered bim to pay down a very large 
Sum of Money to defray the Expences of the War; 10 
deliver up all his Elephants, 4000 Horſes, Arms for 
the like number of Men, and all the Deſerters. Ju- 
gurtha. complied with theſe ſeveral Demands, but; could 
not ſend him all the Deſerters, many of them having 
fled into Mauritania. 

9, What did Metellus after this? 

A. He commanded Juguriba to come to Tiſidium, there 
to receive, in Perſon, the Orders which ſhould be given 
him. But now that Prince began to heſitate, .and 'twas 
ſeveral Days before he could come to a Reſolution. The 
Remembrance of his paſt Crimes ; the Fear he was un- 
der, that the Murder of Adberbal and Hiempſal would 
be revenged ; the Charms of ſovereign Power, and the 
Dread of falling from the throne to Slavery; theſe 
Conſiderations made him reſolve, once more, to try the 
Fate of Arms; and tho' his Power and Strength were 
very much diminiſhed, he yet imagined he ſhould ſtil] be 
able to prolong the War, or at leait to ſuſpend, for ſome 
Time his Deſtruction. He therefore broke off ihe 
Negotiation, levied freſh Forces, fortified ſome ſmall 
Towns he ſtil] poſſeſſed in the Extremities of his King- 
dom; and endeavoured to recover thoſe which the Ko- 
mans had ſeized. Juguriba was allo prompted from 
another Motive to. take up Arms. He was informed 
that C. Marius, Metellui's Lieutenant, was diſguſted at 


this General; that he aſpired to the Conſullkip, = 
ba 
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had got Leave to quit the Army, in order to go to 


Rome, to ſue for that Office. This Marius, who was 
of an obſcure Birth, and foſter'd the ſtrongeſt Hatred 
to the Senate and Nobles, was inſatiably ambitious. 
He was no ſooner appointed Metellus's Lieutenant, but 
he reſolved to ſupplant him; and he exerted himſelf to 
the utmoſt to raiſe his Reputation. Accordingly he en- 
gaged in all Enterprizes ; would head all Parties; and, 
whether in Councils, at Sieges, or in Battles, no Man 
argued with more Wiſdom, or diſplayed greater Cou- 
rage. People at the ſame time admired his prodigious 
Temperance and Frugality. Cloath'd in the plaineſt 
Habit, he, wien a General, would eat of the fame 
Bread with the common Soldier ? lie on the Ground, or 
on a ſtraw Bed; and was always ſeen the foremoſt, whe- 
ther at the opening of a Trench, or ; fortifying of a 
Camp. But theſe good Qualities were quite obſcured by 
his ungenerous Uſage of Metellys, and there was ſome- 
thing very dark and horrid in Marius's Procedure; a 
Circumſtance that diſplays Ambition in its native and ge- 
nuine Colours, and ſhews that it extinguiſhes, in thoſe 
who abandon themſelves to it, all Senſations of Honour 
and Integrity. 

9. What did Jugurtha during this Interval? 

A. Having diſcovered Bomilcar's Conſpiracy, he be- 
headed him, and put to Death all his Accomplices : af- 
ter which Metellus march'd out againſt Fugurtba, defea- 
ted him, and obliged him to fly to the City of Tulla, 
in which were his Children and part of his Treaſures. 
But Metellus inveſting Tulla, Fugurtha left it, carrying 
off his Children and his Treaſures, and retired to the 
Court of Bocchus, his Father in law, King of Maurita- 
nia. The Conſul then won Tulla ; and would have com- 
pletely ended the War, had he not been recalled, and 
Marius appointed to ſucceeed him. 

2, How did Marius behave in Rome ? 


A. Upon Pretence of ſetting before the People the 


complete State of the War of Numidia, he was 'not 
aſnamed, in order to make his own Fortune, to leſſen 
the great Actions performed by his General. He aſcrib'd 
to himſelf all the Honour of the Succeſs which the Ro- 
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man Arms had met with; and (to believe him) Mezellus, 
tho' ſo great a Commander, owed all his. Victories to 
his (Marius's) Counſel and Bravery. "Theſe Aſſertions 
were blended with the moſt malicious Invectives, ſuch as, 
„That Metellus prolonged the War, either that he 
« might continue longer in the Command, or that it 
« was owing to his natural Supineneſs. That with re- 
«« gardto himſelf, who was perfectly well acquainted 
« with N»midia, and more active and vigorous than 
« Metellus, he engaged, in a ſingle Campaign, to take 
% Tugurtha, dead or alive; or elſe force him to leave 
% Numidia, and every Part of Africa.“ Marius was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the Patricians ; but the People were 
fo much prejudiced in his Favour, that he at laſt was 
elected Conſul, in oider that he might enjoy the ſupreme 
Command in Africa. Marius, being now intoxicated 
with his Exaltation, diſplayed the Hatred he. bore the 
Nobles in the following Speech, which would have be- 
come any Perſon but him. They ſays he) deſpiſe 
« me for my Birth, and I contemn them for their Pride 
« and Effeminacy. They reproach me becauſe of my 
& Poverty, which our Anceliors had in fuch high Ve- 
64 neration ; and I reproach them, much more juſtly, 
« with their Avarice, to which they daily ſacrifice their 
«. Faith and their Honour, the Glory and Welfare of 
* the Commonwealth. "They envy me the Dignity to 
« which | am raiſed by the 5nifrages of the People and 
* of all virtuous Men Why do they alfo not envy me 
% my military Toils; the Dangers to which I have fo 
s often been expoſed, and the Wounds I have received 
4 in Battle? I did not riſe to the ſupreme Command 
« till after having gone thro' a long courſe of Obedi- 
* ence ; but thote Men would fain command without 
© having ever obey'd, or without boaſting any Merit but 
« that of their Birth. Ir theſe commit any Errors, or 
«« ſuffer themſelves to be over-reach'd by the Enemy, 
« they, by their Credit, the Intrigues of their Relations, 
&« and the great number of their Creatures, are eaſily juſ- 
« tified. The Faults they committ are diſguiſed of 
« imputed to the ſubaltern Officers. Truth never pierces 


thro' the Clouds which are raiſed by the Au 
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« of the Great, and the Flattery of their Slaves. But 
« with regard to me, I am wanting in all theſe Aſſiſt- 
« ances : I have not one Kinſman in a high Station; 
« ] cannot exhibit the Images, the Conſulates and Tri- 
« umphs of my Anceſtors. My only Support is in my 
« ſelf; and I have no dependance but on my Valour. 
« will even own that I am no Orator ; and am igno- 
rant of that dangerous Art which, under an eloquent 
« Flow of words, is able to cover the moſt infamous 
„Actions. Brought up from my Infancy in Camps 
„ and nurtur'd in military Diſcipline, I have learn'd 
« ro make a proper Uſe of my Sword. This is my 
© foie Study, and the Inſtiuction and Example I ſhall ſet 
« my Soldiers. Tis by the Practice of ſuch Leſſons 
« that we hope ſoon to end the Numidian War. By taking 
* the Command of the Army from the Nobles, you have 
« removed the chief Obſtacle to your being victorious. 
« *T was owing wholly to their Ignorance in the Arts of 
« War; to their Preſumption and ſcandalous Avarice, 
„ that this War has continued ſo long.“ 

9. What followed upon this? 

A. The People, overjoy'd at their having a Conſul of 
their own Rank, were very eager in inliſting themſelves, 
All were for following Marms's Standard:: They fan- 
cied themſelves ſure of the Victory under ſo great a Ge- 
neral; and the newly recruited Soldiers flatter'd them- 
ſelves with the Hopes of returning ſoon to their. native 
Country laden with Spoils. Marius ſet 
out for Africa; when Metellus, tho' en- Au. Rom. 647. 
dued with fo great a Strength of Mind. | $3 
on other occaſions, was quite dejected at this unforeſeen 
Blow, which even forced Tears from his Eyes, and ſuch 
Expreſſions as were altogether unworthy ſo great a Man. 
Being therefore unable to bear the Sight of Marius, he te- 
ſigned to him the Command of the Army, by the Hands 
of Rutilius, one of his Lieutenants, and ſet out for Rome. 
When he was got to that City, tho' ſo much Art had 
been uſed to blacken his Reputation, yet ſo great were 
his Merit and Services, that the People could not for- 
bear receiving him with all the Honours he deſerv'd ; 
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infomuch that a Triumph was decreed, and the Name 
of Numidicus beſtowed upon him. 

. As Hlla will ſoon make a very conſpicuous Fi- 
gure, I ſhould be glad to have ſome previous Account 
of him. 2 

A. Lucius Cornelius Sylla a Patrician, and ſprung ftom 
one of the moſt iHuftrious Families in Rome, was hand- 
ſome ; had an engaging A ſpect, a noble Air, a graceful 
Carriage; and poſſeſſed a Frankneſs, that ſeemed to 
ſpeak an undiſguiſed Soul. Inſinuating, perſuaſive and 
eloquent from Nature, he was fond of Pleaſure, and 
much more ſo of Glory. He never neglected Buſineſs; 
but could devote himſelf to, or refrain from Pleaſures 
with the ſame Eaſe. He endeavour'd to pleaſe all Men; 
was ever modeſt in his Expreſſions, when he ſpoke of 
himſelf; but very laviſh of his Encomiums on others, 
and ſtill more of his Money. He lent willingly to all 
who addreſſed him for that Purpoſe, and anticipated 
thoſe who wanted a Loan, and did not dare to aſk him. 
Sylla never claimed any Debt, inſomuch that ene would 
have imagined he intended to purchaſe the whole Army. 
Familiar, eſpecially with the common Soldiers, he imi- 
tated their vulgar Carriage ; would drink, be merry 
with them, and bear with their coarſeſt Jokes : But on 
ether Occafions, he was ſerious, active and diligent. He 
was a Proteus who could eaſily aſſume all theſe different 
Shapes; and both his Virtues and Vices were equally 
covered by a Veil of the deepeſt Hypocriſy, which con- 
cealed his Thoughts, even in his moſt ſecret Pleaſures, 
from thoſe who partook in them. 

2. What Actions were performed by Marius in Afri- 
ca? 

A. A little after his Arrival there, he was joyn'd by 
Fylla, who was his 27 which Officers, though the 
Treaſurer general of the Republic, had a Command 
in the Army. TJuguriha being now with Bacchus, his 
Father in Law, ſpoke thus to him: The Romans are 
« the moſt unjuſt People upon Earth; are inſatiably co- 
“ vetous, and Enemies to all Mankind. They have no 
% more Cauſe to wage War againſt me than againſt 


you. Ambition only made them draw the m—_—_ 
«6 and. 
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and they have ſworn eternal Enmity to the whole 
« World. They now perſecute me; they before had 
« ruined Carthage, and dethron'd Perſeus ; and thus 
« whomſcever Fortune ſhall favour with her Smiles, will 
e not fail of exciting their execrable Avarice ; they will 
immediately confider ſuch a Man as their Enemy, and 
« declare War againſt him.” 7ugartha ſoon ' prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a League with him ; and ac- 
cordingly received, on different Occaſions, very conſi- 
derable Succours from that King. But this Confede- 
racy having been cemented by no other Tie but Inter- 
eſt, was never ſtrong. Marius poſſeſſed himſelf of Cap- 
a, a large and very populous City; and afterwards 
took the Fortreſs which Aulus Albinus had inveſted to no 
Purpoſe. A Battle was ſoon fought. The two Kings, 


by a Counter march, ſurprize the Romans, attack them 


in the Night, kill great Numbers, and would have gain- 
ed a complete Victory, had not the Darkneſs prevented 
their knowing all their Advantage, and making a proper 
Uſe of it. However, Marius ſoon had his Revenge; 
and almoſt before that the News was carried to Rome 


of bis Defeat, Advice was brought that he had ſo com- 


pletely overthrown the two Kings in two deciſive Bat- 
tles, that neither of them would be able to keep the 
Field. - This laſt Defeat broke at once all the Bands of 
their Contederacy, and Becchus reſolved to ſue for Peace. 
For this Purpoſe, he deſired Marius to ſend him a truſty, 
and able Perſon ; who thereupon deputed Ha. The 
latter being arrived in Mauritania, Bocchus, who, like the 
reſt of his Countrymen, did not pride himſelf in Since- 
rity, debated within his own Mind, whether it would not 
be his Intereil to deliver up Ha to Juguriba. He was 
a long time fluQuating with Uncertainty, and combated 
by a Contrariety of Sentiments; and the ſudden changes 
which diſplayed themſelves in his Countenance, in Fis 
Air, and his whole Perſon, ſhewed evidently how ſtrong- 
ly his Mind was agitated. But now Brcchus returning 
to his firſt Deſign, made his Terms with Sy, and de- 
livered up Jugurtba into his Hands, whom he had 
treacherouſly invited to a Conference, and ſent him im- 


mediately 
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mediately to Marius. The Captivity of this Prince put 
an End to the Numidian War. | 

2. How did $y/la act on this occaſion ? 

A. Like a young Man who is fired with a ſtrong Thirſt 
of Glory, the Sweets of which he has juſt begun to taſte. 
Inſtead of aſcribing to the General, under whom he 
fought, all the Honour of this Event, as bis Duty re- 
quir'd, hereſerv'd the greateſt part of it to himſelf ; and 
had a Ring made, which he always wore, wherein he 
was repreſented, receiving Jugurtha from the Hands of 
Bocchus; and this Ring he uſed ever after as his Signet. 
But Marius was fo highly exaſperated at this kind of In- 


ſult, that he could never __ it; a Circumſtance that 


gave riſe to the implacable Hatred between theſe two Ro. 
mans, which afterwards burſt out with ſo much Fury, 
and coſt the Republic ſo much Blood. 
2. What was the End of Tugurtha ? 
A. Nothing could have arrived more ſeaſonably than 
the News of his Defeat. Advice had been brought to 
Rome, that a numberleſs multitude of Barbarians, were 
advancing, fouthward, out of the North, and menaced 
all /taly. The People of Rome reſolved to oppoſe to 
them Marius, who was then in actual Enjoyment of 
that Favour and thoſe Applauſes which a recent Victo- 
ry gives. He was nominated Conful 2 
An. Rom. 649. ſecond time, tho' in Oppoſition to the 
Lav, which did not allow a Man to be 
elected Conſul in his Abſence ; and even required the 
Space of ten Years between two Conſulthips. To theſe 
diſtinguiſhing Favours were added the Government of 
Gallia Narbonenſis; and a Friumph was decreed Marins, 
on which occaſion he exhibited ſuch a ſight to the Re- 
mans, as they could ſcarce believe they ſaw, when it 
paſſed before their Eyes, | mean 7uguriha in Chains, that 
ſo formidable Enemy, during whoie Life they had rot 
dared to flatter themſelves with the Hopes of being able 
to put an End to this War, ſo well his Courage was 
blended with Stratagems and Artifice, and his Genius ſo 
fruitful in finding new Expedients, even when hie Affairs 
were moſt deſperate. Tis related that Jugurtba tan 
diſtracted as he was walking in the Triumph ; that at- 
ter 
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after the Ceremony was ended, he was caſt into Priſon: 
and the Lictors were ſo eager to ſeize his Robe, that 
they rent it in ſeveral Pieces; and tore away the Tips of 
his Ears, to get the rich Jewels with which they were 
adorned. In this Condition he was thrown, ſtark nak- 
ed, and in the utmoſt Terror, into a deep Dungeon, 
which was to be his Grave. Here Juguriba lived ſix 
Days, ſtruggling with Hunger. And the fruitleſs Deſire 
of prolonging Life, ſerv'd as a Puniſhment to a Kin 
who had made no ſcruple to murder his neareſt Relati- 
ons and principal Conrtiers, whenever it was of advan 
tage to his ambitious Views. 

9. Who were the Cimbri ? 

A. A vagabond People of Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, now 
called Denmark. Theſe joyning with the Teutones, a 
Nation of Germans, being upwards of 300000, had 
marched out in order to ſeek new Habitations, and a 
ſofter and more temperate Climate. The Barbarians in 
queſtion, followed by a numberleſs multitude of old Men 
Women and Children, marched into Gaul, and there 
made dreadful Havock. They then ſent a Deputation 
tc the Romans, deſiting that Lands might be given them 
to inhabit ; but having been refuſed, they reſojved to 
ſettle themſelves by force of Arms, in that Country, 
which they did, after having defeated Carbo the Conſul. 
Ihey afterwards paſſed the Alps in order to fix themſelves 
in Gallia Tranſalpina, and there defeated in 645 Ju- 
lius Syllanus the Conſul. The Year following (646) they 
alſo overthrew Aurelius Scaurus. Whilſt Marius was em- 
ployed againſt Jugurtha, they gained a conſiderable 
Victory over Caſſius Longinus, his Collegue, who was 
ain with upwards of 14000 Romans ; Lucius Piſo, Lieu- 
tenant to the latter, attempting to rally the flying Sol- 
diere, w3s alſo defeated by the People above-mentioned, 
and forced to paſs under the Yoke, to ſave the Lives 
of thoſe who had eſcaped the Slaughter. In 648, Cz- 
5. the Conſul, exaſperated the Gaul by the wild Ha- 
rock he made in the Country of the Tedtaſages, a Peo- 
ple of Languedic. He entered 7 oulnu/ſe, the Capital of it, 
and carried off all the Riches, (amounting to immenſe 
-um+) which People, out of Devotion, had given to the 
Temples, 
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Temples, and particularly to that of Apollo. Some ſu- 

perſtitious Hiſtorians relate, that thoſe who had plunder- 
ed the Temples, were afflicted with the Peſtilence, which 

ſtruck the reſt with ſo much Dread, that they threw 
the Spoils they had taken into a Lake; but Czpio con- 

| veyed his Part of them to Marſeilles, A 
An. Rem. 650. Year or two after Jugurtha's Defeat, 

Mallius or Manlius, the Conſul, and 

( tio, who had been continued in his Employment in 
quality of Proconſul, receiv'd a fatal Overthrow on the 
Banks of the Rhone, loſing upwards of 80000 Men. 
Manlius loſt his Life in the Battle; but Cæpio, who had 
been ſo inconſiderate as to return to Rome, was put to 
Death, and his Body thrown into the Fields. Theſe 
Barborians afterwards ſeparating, the Teutone; continued 
in Gaul, whence they reſolved to paſs into Laly; and 
the Cimbri marched towards Germany, in order to enter 
Laly that way. 

2 Did not thele Loſſes put an end to the Diſſentions 
which had broke out on account of Merellus and Mari- 
rius? 

A. The Remans were now greatly intimidated. Envy 
diſappeared ; the two Parties which had divided Rome 
united, when Marins was unanimouſly 

An. Rom. 650. choſen to head this War. He was rail- 
ed a ſecond, and ſucceſſively, a third 

time, to the Conſulſhip ; during which he levied conſide- 
Table Armies, and fortified the narrow Straits and Paſſes 
to /taly, He returned to Rame to preſide in the election 
of new Conſuls, when he declared, that as he had en- 
joyed the Conſulate three times, he would even retule 
that Employment, ſhould it be offered him. But all thoſe 
who knew how inſatiably ambitious he was, laugh'd 
at this ſpecious Modeſty ; and they conſidered as a Farce 
the Part which he cauſed one Saturnius, his Creature, 
and a Tribune of the People, to play; he calling /1a- 
rius, publicly, a Traytor and a wicked Wretch, for 
refuſing to ſerve his Country; and exhorting the People 
to force him to accept the Command of the Army. Tho 
this Artifice was too glaring not to be (cen thro”, yet, as 


Mete/lus was too cld to teke upon him the Soon 
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of this War, Marius was appointed Conſul 2 fourth 
time, and Catulus Lafatius, an honeſter Man, tho' not 
ſo good a Soldier, was appointed his Collegue. 

D. What Actions were performed by the two Con- 
ſuls? 

A. After dividing the Legions, Ma- 
rius, marched — — An. Rom. 652. 
fought them near Aix in Provence. We are told that 
the Battle laſted two Days; that Theutebocchas their King 
was taken Priſoner ; and that 140000 were ſlain in it, 
whereby the whole Nation was almoſt extirpated. With 
regard to the Cimbri, they had been ſo ſuccelsful as to 
croſs the Alps, and advance into Gallia Ciſalpina. Catu- 
lus waited for them on the Banks of the Athefis, near 
Verona; but having only 20000 Men to oppoſe __ 
3 numbetleſs Multitude of Forces, his Soldiers were leiz'd 
with a panic fear, ſo that ſeveralot them fled betore they 


| Lad ſeen the Enemy ; and the Roman General, in order 


to ſave the reſt, was obliged to leave the Banks of the 
River, and encamp in ſome Defiles whence it would be 
impoſſible to force him. Marius, at his Entrance into 
his fifth Conſulſhip, came to Catulus's Aſſiſtance with his 
victorious Army. The two Generals having joyned 
their Forces, gave the Cimbri Battle in FY 
the Plains of Yerceil, The Slaughter“ . 253: 
was ſo great, that 120000 were ſlain, belides 60020 
who were taken Priſoners. The Wives of the Cimbri 
made a wonderful Reſiſtance from their Chariots ; but 
1nding the Battle deſperate, they murdered all their 
Children, and atterwards themſelves, in order to not ſur- 
vive their Loſs. Aquilius Nepos was then Marius's Col- 
'£xpvue The latter Conſul was honoured with the Title 
ol third Founder of Rome, and had a I'riumph decreed 
him, or having ended this War, which had continued 12 
Years. Apuiltus Neos had alſo finiſhed the ſecond ſetvile 
War in Sicily, which had laſted almoſt four Years. 
2, What are the next remarkable Tranſactions? 
A Marius now got himle't elected 
Conſul aſiæth time, and procured L. Va- An. Rom. 654. 
erius Flaccus to be choten his Collegu: 
in prejudice to ZMetellus, Madus, not contented with 
H having 
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having excluded the latter from the Conſulate, employ 
the moſt ſhameful Artifices to get him baniſhed the City. 
and for this Purpoſe, joyned with two Senators calle: 
Glaucia and Saturnius, both the profeſſed Enemies 
Metellus, and the moſt wicked Men in Rome. The: 
three having now got the Government into their own 
Hands, (Marius being Conſul, Glaucia Prætor, and $1. 
tzarnius Tribune) reſolved to ruin Metellus; and for thi; 
Purpoſe, Saturnius, in concert with the other two, re. 
newed the antient Quarrel with regard to the Diviſion of 
Lands; and preferr'd a Law, for diſtributing of ſuch 
Lands as Marius had recovered in Gallia Ciſalpina, 2. 


mong the pooreſt of the Citizens who lived in the Coun. | 


try, the greateſt part of whom had ſerved under Marin 
and were entirely devoted to him. This occaſioned great 
Feuds and Tumults between thoſe People and the — 
bitants of Rome. Saturnius had added, that the Senate 
(in Caſe the People would agree toit) ſhould be compelled 
to approve it in five Days; that every Senator ſhould 
take a ſolemn Oath of this in the Temple of Saturn; 
and that ſuch as refuſed it ſhould be expelled the Se- 
nate, and fined twenty Talents. The moſt treacherous 
Artifices were employed by Murtus to ruin Metellus, who 
having refuſed to conſent to the Law above-mentioned, 
Saturnius the Tribune, ſummons the People together, 
aſcends the Rytrum ; and, after declaiming againſt Mete:- 
lus, he aiſures his Auditors, that they were not to es. 
pect any Diviſion of Lands; and the Law would 
not be put in Execution, ſo long as Metellus ſhould 
continue in Rome On the Remonitrances of this fedi- 
tious T'cibune, the Aſſembly ſentenced Metellus to Ba- 
niſhment, in cafe he did not that very Day, take the 
Oath preſcribed. I he great Men in Rome, the whok 
Senate, and even the molt virtuous Plebeians, would hare 
oppoted fo unjuit a Hebiſcitum. Several out of Eſteem 
for Jetellus, carried Arms under their long Robes. But 
that wife Senator who had a real Affection for his 
Conntry, after thanking them tenderly for this Teſti- 
rony of me, Kindneis io him, declared to them, that 
he would gat fuifer one Drop of Blood to be ſhed on his 
account. Atter haviag determined to leaye his Coun- 
ir, 
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try, he ſaid to his intimate Friends, to juſtify the Re- 
ſolution he had taken, that either the Commonwealth 
would be reſtored to its former Tranquillity, and then 
he did not doubt of being recalled from Banithment 
or elſe that, in caſe the Government ſhould ſtill continue 
in the Hands of Men like Saturnius, nothing could be 
of greater Advantage to him than to live at a Diſtance! 
from Rome. Metellus then withdrew into Baniſhment1-; 
but his Virtue and exalted Reputation made him meet 
with Fellow Citizens whitherſoever he came : He was 
not a Stranger in any Place ; and having fix'd upon the 
Iſland of Rhodes for his Reſidence, he there enjoy'd, in 
a happy Repoie, the natural Empire which Virtue be- 
ſows, without the Aſſiſtance of Dignities. 

9. What became of Saturnius and Glaucia ? 

A. Marius, as an Acknowledgment for the Services 
which he had formerly done him, ſuffer'd him to hear a 
tyrannical Sway in Rome; ſo that there now was not the 
leaſt Freedom in Elections, but all things were decided 
by Violence. Saturnius having afterwards caus'd Mem- 
mius, an illuſtrious Patrician, and Glaucia's Competitor 
tor the Conſulate, to be murder'd, all the moſt wor- 
thy Men drew their Swords; the People themſelves 
joyned the Senate ; and the Forum was a Field of Bat- 
tle, where the Blood of the Citizens was ſhed with im- 
punity. Saturnius and Glaucia, finding themſelves the 
weaker Party, ſeized upon the Capitol] ; upon which the 
Senate, by a public Decree, declared them Enemies to 
their Country, and commanded Marius to take Arms 
againſt them. He did this fo flowly, and with ſuch 
Reluctance, that the People at laſt cut the Pipes which 
conveyed Water into the Capitol, and thereby reduced 
the Mutineers to the greateſt Extremities. Ihe mejor 
part were for ſetting Fire to the Capitol, rather than 
yield ; but Saturnius and Glaucia, relying on the Friend- 
ſhip which Marius had for them, ſurrender'd themſelves 
tohim. Accordingly that Conſul fecu;'d their Perſons, 
but the Place where he confined them was rather an Ag 
lun than a Priſon. However. the exaſperated Populace 
were themſelves reſolved io do ſuſtice on thoſe wicked 
Men. Accordingly one Party of them repuls'd the Guards, 
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and ſurrounded the Houſe where they were confined. 
whiiſt others climb'd to the Roof, 28 
An. Rom. 65 4. uncovering it, they with Stones an; 
Tiles kill'd Saturnius, Glaucia, and their 
Accomplices. 
. Vas not their Deathz as the Signal for re- calling 
Metellus from Baniſhment ? 

A. His Relations, his Friends, and the whole Senate, 
demanded this of the People in a public Aſſembly. A 
the Voices were favourable to him, that of Furius, one 
of the Tribunes of the People, and the Son of a Freed. 
Man excepted. But the next Year C. Canulcius being 
elected ' ribune, impeach'd his Collegue Furius, and 
drew him in ſuch odious Colours, that the People tore 
him to pieces, without ſuffering him to make his defence, 
Thus the Tribuneſhip, that ſacred Office which had been 
inſtituted for the Preſervation and Defence of the Citi. 
zens, Was violated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for hi: 
attempting to ſtretch his Authority beyond its juſt L. 
mits. There being now no farther Obſtacle to Metellu;s 
Return, he came back to Rm. All the City went out 
to meet him, and his Return was a real Triumph. The 
whole Day was not ſufficient for him to receive the Com. 
pliments of the Senate, and the Applauſes of the People; 
every one imagining that with him returned Juſtice, 
Peace, and Liberty. But notwichſtanding theſe inteſtine 
Droils, Learning flouriſhed more than ever: and Poetry 
v. as arrived almoſc at its bigheſt Pitch, for not long be- 
fore this lived Lucretius, a fine Poet, and, in many te- 
ſpedls, not inferior to Virgil. 

2. What did Marius when he ſaw Metellus re- called 

A. Being jealous of his own Glory, and unable to 
bear his Return, he left Rome, and failed for Mia, upon 
pretence of offering certain Sacrifices (for which he had 
made a Vow) to the Mother of the Gods, during the 
War of the Teu/ones and Cimbri. Befides the Preſence 0! 
Metellus, which was ſo hateiul to him, a fecret Motive 
had prompted him to go into Aſiu, there to light up 3 
War; and eſpecially to engage the Romans to take uf 
Arais againtt M:ithridates, King of Pentus, in Aſia Mi- 
rer, and the moſt power'ul Prince in the Eaſt, u ho 
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vas ſuſpected to be forming Alliances and making Pre- 
pzrations againſt the Romans. Marius flatter d himſelf 
with the Hopes of obtaining the ſupreme Command ia 
caſe fuch a War ſhould break ont, aad thereby of en- 
riching his Family with the Spoils of the Eaſt. In this 
View he went to that Prince's Court, in order to pene- 
ttate into his Deſigns. In the Courſe of their Converſa- 
tion he ſaid thus to him: Mithridates, thou either muſt 
« render thyſelf more powerful than the Romans, or 
« ſubmit to them.” The King of Fantus, who was the 
haughtieſt Prince of his Age, and had been accuſtom'd 
to the moſt ſervile Flattery, ſeemed furpriz'd at the 
Diſcourſe of this bold Republican. However, he con- 
ceal'd his Reſentment, and diſmiſſed Marius after having 
oaded him with Preſents. This Roman being return- 
ed to Rome, found but very few Friends, and leis Ef- 
teem in that City. His haughty and imperious Car- 


| riage did no ways ſuit a free State, where all the Citizens 


imagine themſelves to be upon a level; and in which 
the greateſt Men can raiſe up Creatures to themſelves, 
by no other Methods than Kindneſs and Liberality. 
But Marius met with the Fate of the greateſt Com- 
manders, who ſpend a long Covrſe of Years in Peace. 
His very ViQtories were forgot; and he was conſidered, 


| fays Plutarch, no otherwiſe than as old Arms covered 
| with ruſt, which are thrown aſide as uſeleſs. Beſides, 
| there aroſe other Captains leſs advanced in Age than 
| Marivs, and who had ingratiated themſelves with the 


Public ; and among thoſe, in the Party of the Nobles, 


| who were moſt diftinguiſh'd, Sy//a above mentioned was 


chiefly conſpicuous. 

. Did not the Hatred of Marius againſt Sylla ſtil 
continue ? 

A. Yes. The latter, whilſt the Romans were engag'd 
vita the Teutones and Cimbri, had prevailed with the 
Marſi, one of the moſt powerful Nations of ah, and 
who then inhabited a Part of the Kingdom of Naples, 
to declare in favour of the Romans, We have already 
ſeen how great a Share Sylla had, in ending the Numi- 
dian War; and no Commander, after Marius, contri- 
buted ſo much to the Overthrow of the Cimbri, and he 
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even had taken one of thoſe Barbarian Kings Priſoner. 
"Theſe Succeſſes of Sy//a inflaming Marius ſtill more, he 
by his ill Treatment obliged that Roman to retire. But 
Catulus, who was fully ſenſible of Sy//a's Valour and 
Capacity, offered kim the fame Command in his Army 
as he had enjoyed in that of Marius. Sylla, being ve- 
ry brave and active, was of prodigious Service to Catu- 
lus, ho left the Direction of all things to him. Whilf 
Marius's Troops were in great want of Proviſions, Ca- 
tulu;'s Camp was ſo largely ſupplied, that his Soldiers 
gave liberally to thoſe of his Collegue. Marius look- 
ing upon this Generoſity as an indirect manner of ſedu- 
cing his Soldiers, conceived a {trong Animoſity againſt 
Had on that Account. It had begun to diſcloſe itſelf, 
on occaſion of ſome Figures of Victory, and certain 
golden Images, repreſenting the manner in which he 
dcliveted up Zzpurtha into Sylla's Hands. Marius was 
rclolved to remove thoſe Monuments, and Su oppoſed 
tis Wich invincible Reſolution. They were going to 
take up Arms; all Rome was divided; and fo inconſi- 
detable a Citcumſtance, fomented on each Side by two 
haugaty Men who hated one another, revived that An- 
tipathy between the Nobility and People, which was 
almoſt as ancient as the Commonwealth. Cabals are 
formed ; iections ariſe; and erery one endeavours to 
get Friends and Creatures. In fine the City was in that 


Fermentation, which is the uſual Forerunner of civil 


Wars; when Druſus's Death gave occaſion to the ſocial 
War (or tha: of the Allies) which ſuſpended theſe dome- 
ſtic Diviſions. | 

What Attempts were made about this Time by 
Drujus the Tribune? 

A. The Senators were now greatly diſſatisfied, be- 
caule of the judiciary Power, which, by Gracchus's Laws 
was given to the Equites, The Commonwealth was by 
this means bought and ſold ; the Pubiicans, who farm'd 
the public Revenues, being as they were Eguites both 
Judge and Party. For this reaſon Druſus endeavoured 
to reitore the Senatois to their antient Privileges and 
Authority, and yet not diſguſt the Knights ; and there- 
ore, as ihe Senate conſiſted now but ot a ſmal! a i 
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ber, he propoſed two Laws, viz. that 300 Equi les ſhould 
be added to them, and that the judiciary Power ſhould 
be given equally to all who ſhould then be of that Body. 
But both the Senators and Knights equally oppoſed the 
paſſing of theſe Laws. The Senators appeared offended 
at a Tribune's (Druſus) attempting to introduce in fo 
auguſt an Aſſembly as that of the Senate, zoo Knights, 
who would there always have the majority on their vide 
and ſuch of the Equttes as had reaſon to believe they 
ſhould not be raiſed to the dignity of Senator, would 
not conſent to have their Body deprived of a judiciary 
Power which gave them ſuch great Authority in Rome : 
Hence, both theſe Orders tho' in oppoſite Imteretts, a- 
greed to reject the Laws propoſed by Druſus. 

©. Did not Druſus alſo propoſe the Revival of the 
Aprarian Laus? | 

A. He did; and this exaſperated all who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of conquei'd Lands; for the Great Men of Rome, 
accuſtom'd to that Empite which they exerciſed over 
the Nations ſubject to the Republic, could not pardon 
Druſus, for attempting to raiſe to the Condition of Fel- 
low Citizens, Nations whom they conſidered as their 
Subjects. The Commonwealth of Rome had different 
Forms of Government, according to the different Nati- 
ons, who were ſubject to them. Such Roman Citizens 
whether living in Rome or in the Country, as were en- 
rolled in the 1Tibes, uſed to give in, to the Cenſors, their 
own Names, that of their Children, their Slaves, and. 
the value of their Eſtates, when the Tribute they were 
to pay was ſettled. *T'was of theſe Citizens, only, 
that thoſe invincible Legions were compoſed, which 
made Rome the Miſtreſs of the World. They elected 
their own Captains and Magittrates ; they decreed Peace 
or War; and this Right of voting gave them a Share 
in the Government. 

2. What was the State of the Latines or People of 
Latium? 

A. Theſe had either ſubmitted to the Republic, or 
been ſubdued by force of Arms. They paid the Tri- 
butes which were laid upon them, and furniſhed, in 
times of War, their Quota of Horſe and Foot. However, 
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tho' they formed in ſome Meaſure, Part of the Com- 
monwealth, and contributed great Sums towards the 
Expences of it, they yet were not allowed to ſhare in 
the Offices of State, nor even to git e their Vo es, except 
in e2ngercus Times, ſuch as the ſecond Punic War, 
Now theſe People, as may have been cbierved, had long 
lolicited to be admitted Citizens of Rime. They repre. 
ſented, that they paid conſiderable Tributes ; that in 
times of War the ir Country alone furniſned twice as ma- 
ny Tiogps æs Nome and its whole Territory ; that the 
Republic was indebted partly to their Valour, for that 
ex2ited Pitch of Power to which it had been raiſed ; and 
that it was but juſt for them to ſhare in the Honours of 
the State, ſince they had extended its Empire by their 
Arms, However the Senate and great Men of Rome 
of gold their Demand, the chief Motive of which was 
their Fear, that the 7lebeians would grow too powerful 
by ſuch an Aﬀcciation, But tho' Cuius Gracehus had 
loit his Life by endeavouring this, yet Druſas flatter'd 
himſelf with the hopes of ſucceeding by employing ano- 
ther Method; and by offering himſelf as Mediator be- 
tween thoſe different Parties, which was a laudable De- 
fign. However, this Attempt, and the above-mention- 
ed, relating to the Senators and Eguites, occaſioned per- 
petual Feuds. And as Power had now a greater Influ- 
ence, in Rome, than Juſtice, a Multitude of Latines were 
come to the City, to ſupport Druſus their Protectot. 
Still he could not eſcape the Fury of his Enemies; for 
the Multitude ruſhing in upon him as he was ſpeaking 
from the Tribunal which he had erected in his Houle, 
he was ſtabb'd in the Side; the Aſſaſſin leaving the 
Knife in the Wound, of which Draſus died. He cried, 
as he was breathing his laſt, The Commonwealth will 
„ never find a Perton more true to its Intereſt than 1.” 
The murderer eſcaped ; but Quintins Valerius, a fi- 
bune of the People, was ſuſpected of having promoted 
this Aſſaſſination. 

9. I deſire to have fume Account of the Secial Wat, 
or that of the Allies. 

A. The Latines, exaſperated to find themſelves ex- 
cluded their Pretenſions, by the Death of Dru/us, te. 
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ſolved to procure that by Violence, which they could not 
obtain by gentle Methods; upon which they joyned in 
2 cloſe Contederacy, and privately ſent Meſſages and Ho- 
ſtages to each other, viz. the Lucanians, Apulians, Mar- 
|, Peligni, Sc. and particularly the antient Enemies of 
Nome, the Samnites, who made their Preparations with 
the utmoſt Diligence and Secrecy. Every Nation pro- 
vided themſelves with Arms and Horſes, Soldiers were 
enliſted, and Leaders were appointed. T. Afranius, P. 
Ventidius, M. Egnatius, and Vetius Cato, all Generals of 


Reputation, were to command different Bodies. How - 
ever, before committing any Act of Hoſtility, they ſent - 


Embaſſadors to the Senate, to deſire to be admitted as 
Citizens of Zome. Their Demand was rejected, upon 
which all the Confederates took up Arms. On a ſudden 
there were ſeen in the midſt of /zaly, an Army of 100000 
Men ; and, a Circumſtance that made theſe Troops for- 
midable, was, their being headed by very able Com- 
manders,. who had been brought up in the Roman Ar- 
mies. 

2. What did the Senate do in the mean Time? 

A. They alfo made Preparations with the utmoſt Di- 


ligence, and raiſed a greater Number of Legions than 


uſual. Sextus Julius Ceſar, and P. Ru- 
tilius Lupus, both Conſuls that Year, An. Rom. 663. 
march'd into the Field, each having the 
Command of an Army. Their Lieutenants were C. 
Marius, Cn. Pompeius, Cornelius lla, and Licinius Craſ- 


ſut, who were looked upon as the greateſt Captains of 


the Republic, and moſt of whom had commanded Ar- 
mies, either as Conſuls or Generals. The Commonwealth 
had never ſo many different Armies, at the ſame time, 
in Naly. For fear of a Surprize, a ſtrong Guard was 
poſted at all the Gates of Rome, during a War, in which 
the Soldiers of the different Parties wore the ſame Dreſs, 
ſpoke the ſame Language, and were acquainted one 
with the other; ſo that 'twas difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
Citizen from the Enemy. The War was very dangerous 
and deſtructive; and Rutilius, in a ſhort time, loſt his 
Life, by falling into an Ambuſcade laid by the Marſi; 
and the Romans ſuſtained ſuch terrible Loſſes, that they 
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were reduced to the Neceſſity of enlifling many who. 
bad been Slaves. Ihe Bodies of the Coniuls, and ma- 
ny others, being cartied into the City, the People were 
ſo greatly diſcouraged, that the Senate, by a Decree, 
ordered that thenceforward the Bodies of the ſlain ſhould 
be buried in the Place where they fell; which prudent 
Example was alſo followed by the Enemy. After the 
Death of Rutilius, Marius his Lieutenant, and Cæpis, 
who aQed in conjunction with him, were appointed to 
command his Army. Cæpio was killed, not long after 
in an Ambuſcade, whereby Marius had his Deſire, 
which was, to command the Army ſingly ; and both he 
and $;lla did excellent Service that Year ? * 

2. What happened the following Year ? 

A Pompeius Strabo, Father to Pompey the Great, and 
Percius Cato were elected Conſuls. Cato did very good 
Services this Campaign, which ſwell'd his Vanity ſo far, 
that he boaſted himſelf equal to Marius, for which he 
was kill'd by the Son of that General, in the height of 2 
Battle fought againſt the Mar/i. The Ficentes and 4, 
eulani were overthrown by Pompey his Collegue, who, 
after having long beſieg d Aſculum, vanquiſh'd the Ene- 
my in a ſally made by them. He allo flew 18000 of 
the Marfi, took zoco Priſoners, and at laſt poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of Afculum, he cauſed all the Officers and Perſons of 
the greateſt Diſtinction in the City to be firſt ſcourged, 
and afrerwards beheaded. Many great Actions were al- 
ſo performed by lla, he vanquiſhing the Samnites, and 
ſtorming two of theit Camps; which ſucceſs elevated 
W him ſo far, that he immediately ſtood 
An. Rom. 665. for the Conſulate, and obtain'd it. But 

now the Senate perceiving that all the 
Vifories which the Commonwealth gain'd were fatal to 
it; and that in deſtroying their Allies, they loſt ſo ma- 
ny Soldiers. which before compos'd their Armies; this 
ſage Aſſembly began to foften by inſenſible Degrees. 
However, they at firſt admitted thoſe only to the free- 
dam of the City, who were Neighbours to Rome ; who 
bad not firſt taken up Arms; or who had firſt offered to 
hy them down. T his Conduct cool'd the Ardor of the 
Enemy ; the Allies being now diffident of one — 
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hated to make their ſeveral Treaties apart. At laſt, all 
the Confederates obtain'd ſuccellively the freedom of 
Rome, which nevertheleſs provid of no Advantage to 
them, by the artful Form in which the Treaty was 

drawn up. f 
Did not other wars break out ſoon after the heal- 

ing of theſe Diviſions. 
A. The Senate were determin'd to carry their Arms 


into the Eat, when the Jealouſy of the great Men gave 


Riſe to the civil War. Marius being 70 years of age, and 
conſequently leſs active than formerly, was fallen from 
his exalted reputation; whereas Sy//a had greatly in- 
creas'd his Fame during the courſe of the ſocial War, in 
which he had diſplay'd the utmoſt Vigour and Abilities. 
The latter, after being nominated Conſul, was appoint- 
ed Governor of %a Minor, with orders to proclaim war 
againſt Mithridates, a very learned Prince, and a great 
Commander, but unjuſt, cruel, ſanguinary, like moſt 
Conquerors ; and whoſe empire was compos'd chiefly of 
the Territories of which he had diſpoſſeſs'd his neigh- 
bours. His Power was as great as his ambitious Deſigns, 
his Armics conſiſting of 25000 foot, 50000 horſe, and a 


numberleſs multitude of armed Chariots, beſides above 


400 ſhips of war. His Forces were commanded by very 
able Generals, and whenever he did not undertake any 
campaign in perſon, he always directed the ſeveral ope- 
rations of it. He had ſeized upon Catadicia and Bithy- 
nia, the kings of which were Allies to the people of Romy, 
Thrure, Macedo, Greece, Athens, and moſt of the Iſlands 
call d Cyclades, had met with the tame Fate. But the 
moſt provoking Circumſtance was, his cauling melted 
gold to be poured down the Throat of Agailius, whom 
he had taken; upbraiding at the ſame time, the Romans 
with Avarice and Corruption. The Senate having ſent 
Mithridates Orders to withdraw his Troops out of all 
t:cfſe Provinces, as being under the Protection of the 
Romans ; this Prince to ſhew that he did not value their 
Power or Reſentment, caus'd to be murder'd at a Day 
nz'd for that Purpoſe, 150000 Romans, the greateſt part 
Merchants, who, during the Peace, had {ettled in the 
Eat, and in the chief Cities of Greece. He even threa - 
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ned to march his Army to Rome at which time H/ 
appointed to carry on this War, 5775003 

9. How did Marius take this? 

A. He thought himſelf greatly injured, and therefore 
reſoly'd to ſupplant, if poſſible, a. For this purpoſe 
he won over to his Intereſt P Sulp:itins, who was elo- 
quent, enterpriſing, and powerful, and one of the Tri. 
bunes of the People. Theſe two Men, being united by 
their common hatred of $y//a, and the body of the nobi- 
lity, agreed, before they declared themſelves, to increaſe 
their faction. They therefore attempted to ſuppreſs the 
eight laſt Tribes of the Commonwealth, of which the 
allies (or People of Jah were compos'd, and to diſtri- 
bute them among the thirty-five antient Tribes; hop- 
ing by this means, to get the Majority in all public 
deliberations. But the ancient Citizens oppoſing this, a 
twmu!t enſued, both parties fought, and a great number 
of Citizens were kill'd on each Side. The Conſuls now 
forbid the holding of any public Aſſemblies till farther 
orders, during which they appointed certain ſolemn feſ- 
tivals; which order Sulpicius diſregarded, and there- 
upon went into the Forum at the Head of 600 of his 
Partizans, who carried Arms under their Gowns, and 
whom he called his Anti Senate. He then ſummoned 
the Conſuls to appear, and annul their ſuſpenſion of the 
Aſſembly, which exciting great Tumults between the 
old and new Cilizens, the Parttzans of the Tribune drew 
their Swords, and attacked the multitude. Immediate- 
ly the People fled, when Pompey's Son, u ho was ſon-in- 
law to Sy//a, was kill'd, as he endeavour'd to aſſiſt his 
father. Pompey hid himſelf in the Crowd; and as for 
Sy/la, being cloſely purſued by his Enemies, he fled in- 
to Mariui's Houſe, the Door of which was open. Ma- 
rjus, tho' naturally vindiciive, yet would not ſuffer 2 
Man to be murder'd, who had fled for Refuge to his 
Houſe. However, Hlla was forced to appear in pub- 
lic. and annul the Celebration of the ſolemn Feſtivals. 
And now finding no farther Security for himſelf in 
Rome, he lefi it, and arrived among the Troops he had 
commanded during the ſocial War, and which were to 
march under his Command againſt Mithridezes. __ 
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being row Maſter of Rome, by the * of the Conſuls, 
got the Law to paſs, which had occaſion'd the Tumult; 
and at the ſame time transferr'd the Command of the 
War againſt the Monarch above-mentioned from Syl/a 
to Marius. f 
9. Did not theſe give Riſe to the Civil War between 
thole two Romans © 
A. Marius ſent Officers of his own Party to command 
in the Army, but they were kill'd by the Soldiers, who 
all declared for Sylla. Marius, exaſperated at the mur- 
der of his Officers, put to death many of Hlla's Friends, 
and plunder'd their Houſes. Theſe butcheries made the 
latter reſolve to march for Rome before he croſs'd into 
Afia. Sylla was at the Head of fix Legions, who all 
breath'd the fame Spirit with himſelt ; and he was ſoon 
joined by Q Pompey, his collegue in the Contulate. Upon 
this, Marius and Sulpitius, having no army on foot, ſent 
Brutus and Serwilius, both Prætors, and their Partizans, 
who, with a very proud Air, commanded {y//a not to 
continue his march. But his Soldiers, exaſperated at the 
haughty Terms in which the two Prætors had ſpoke to 
\ their General, broke the Rods and Axes which the Lic- 
tors carried before thoſe Magiſtrates ; ruſh'd upon them, 
tore their purple robes, and would have kill'd them had 
they not been ſav'd by Ha. Marius and Sulpitius new 
ſent Deputies to the two Conſuls, and intreated them to 
luſpend their Reſentment. The Conſuls pretended to 
indulge their Requeſt: but immediately after Ha 
marched out his whole Army, and appear'd at the Gates. 
of Name, when the Enemy thought him in his Camp. 

2. What followed upon this? 

A. Hlla entered Rome in a hoſtile way; when Marius 
and Su/pitias, tho' come upon by ſurpriſe, oppos'd him 
with a party of their Adherents; and the Citizens being 

afraid they ſhould be plunder'd, declared in their favour, , 
and threw Darts and Stones from the Tops of Houtes 
on Sy/la's Soldiers. But this General having threatned 
to fire the City; and taking up a lighted Torch, the citi- 
zens ſuſpended this kind of hoſtilities, and Jet the two 
Parties fight it out. I'was in vain that Marius and Sul- 
fitius call d aloud for the Aſſiſtance of the People, not a 

| man 
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man offering to ſtir ; and Syl/a's Troops advancing till 
ſorward, repuls'd them as far as the Temple of the God. 
deſs Tellus, whence they were obliged to fly from Rome ; 
and thus began the firſt Civil War of any note among 
the Romans. Sylla being thus Maſter of that City, would 
not ſuffer his Soldiers to commit the leaſt diſorder, and 
fat up the whole Night for that purpoſe. And now the 
two Conſuls, to give a ſanction to their Conduct, form'd 
the Deſign of raiting the Authority of the Senate, which 
the Tribunes of the People had greatly weakned, by the 
numberleſs Multitude ef Laws enacted in Favour of the 
Plebeians. For this Purpoſe they conven'd an Aſſembly 
of the People, 
8 What Speech was made by Sylla? 

The Diſſentions (ſays he) which have ſo long in- 
* feſted the City and the State, are wholly owing to the 
reſt leſs and ſeditious Spirit of the Tribunes, who, to 
„ raiſe their Power, ſet every Engine at Work to excite 
«© the hatred of the People againſt the Senate. Theſe 
popular Magiſtrates, who were inſtituted with no other 
+ View but to preſetve the Liberties and Privileges of 
© the Roman Citizens, have ſeiz d, by inſenſible Degrees, 
upon the whole Government of the Republic. | hele 
* Tribunes, by Laws unknown to their Anceſtors, have 
„% found the fecret to aboliſh the Authority of the Con- 
“ ſuls, and the dignity of the Senate. To give a colour 
„ to theſe uſurpations to which they gave the ſpecious 
% name of Laws, they have aboliſh'd in the election of 
+ Magiſtrates, the cnitom eſtabliſh'd from time imme- 
„ morial, by gathering the votes by Centuries ; and have 
* ſubſtituted to this antient Ulage, that of collecting 
* the Voices by Tribes, particularly in the Election of 
*« Tribunes of the People. By this Change, in which 
« the Suffragesof the Patricians and rich Men are blend- 
ed and confounded with thoſe of the poor, the infert- 
« or People have it always in their Power to elect whom 
«« theypleaſe; and they generally make choice of the ſediti- 
« qusand turbulent, rather'then of good and virtuous Men. 
Now, to put a ſtop io theſe Abuſes, to pernicious 10 


« the Repoſe and Felicity of the State, it will be * 
*© tat 
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that henceforward, no Perſon of what Rank or Con- 
« dition ſoever, be allowed to propoſe any Law to the 
« People, *cill after it hath been approved by the Senate, 
* in order that the Votes may be collected only by 
© Centuries. *T will alſo be requiſite to prohibit the 
« Tribunes from making thoſe everlaſting Harangues 
« which are ſo many Trumpets of Sedition. And to 
limit the inſatiable Ambition of thoſe Plebeian Magiſ- 
« trates, a ſolemn Law ought to be enacted, viz. That 
« every Citizen who has been Tribune, ſhould be there- 
by diſqualified from holding any other Employment 
„ jn the State.” Theſe Propoſals were received as ſo 
many Laws, and Rome aſſum'd a new Face under Sylla's 
Conſulſhip. g 

2. What was his next Attempt ? 

A. After having eſtabliſhed bis Authority, he now 
reſolv'd to revenge his private Injuries. Accordingly he 
annulled the Decree, by which the Command of the 
Army againſt Mithridates was given to Marius; and re- 
peal'd the Law pieferr'd by Sulpitius, viz. For admit- 
ting the Allies into the 35 antient Tribes. Then Ma- 
rius, his Son, Su/pitius, and 12 of the chief Senators of 
their Party, were declared Enemies to Rome. A Price 
was ſet upon their Heads, and their Goods expos'd to 
public Sale ; and the Decree of the Senate was publiſh'd 
by Sound of Trumpet in Rome, and 1n all the Provinces 
dependant on the Republic. Ha immediately diſpatch- 
ed Troops into all Quarters, in order to ſeize and kill 
them. Marius eſcap'd the Search; but as for Sulpitius, 
being diſcover'd in the Fens of Laurentium by ſome of 
Slias Soldiers, his Head was ſtruck off, and being 
brought to Rome, was fixed on the Roftra, a Spectacle 
that (truck the Inhabitants with the utmoſt terror; and 
now both Patricians and Plebeians began to conceive a 
hatred againſt Sy/la for this Action, and his ſo ignomi- 
niouſly proſcribing Marius. 

2. What happen'd the Year after? 

A. Sylla found that the People were alienated from 
him, by their rejecting ſuch of his Creatures as were 
Candidates for ſome Offices of State. However, he 
ſeem'd not to regard theſe Slights ; and even permitted 
Cornelius 
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Cornelius Cinna, a Relation of his, but of 
Hr. Rom. 666. an oppoſite Party, to be elected Conſul. 
This Cinna, tho' of a Patrician Family, had yet devoted 
himſelf to the People, among whom he hoped to meet 
with greater Regard and Eſteem, than among the No- 
bles, many of whom were illuſtrious Captains and able 
Magiſtrates. This Roman was of a diſſolute Character; 
cho thoughtleſs, and raſh in bis deſigns, he nevertheleſs 
ſupported them with a Courage and Greatneſs of Soul, 
worthy a better Citizen. Cinna immediately boaſted, 
that he would aboliſh all Sy//a's Laws. He even attack'd 
him indireRly ; and, to found the Diſpoſition of the Peo- 
ple, he ſuborn'd one of his Creatures to impeach H. 
But this great Man, deſpiſing equaily the Baſeneſs of 
the Acculer, and the fickleneſs of the Perſon who ſet him 
at work; without condeſcending to anfwer to the charge, 
left the Proſecution and the Judges, and went from 
Rome, in order to carry on the War againſt Mithridates, 
2. How did Cinna behave in the Abſence of Sylla ? 
A. He reſolved, if poſſible, to get Marius teſtor'd; 
but it being extremely difficult to get the Decree of his 
Proſcription revers'd, becauſe of the powerſul Party 
which Sy//a had in Rome; Cinna, to balance the credit of 
it, and to gain the greater number of Votes, undertook. 
to win over the Allies to his Intereſt. For this purpoſe 
he ſent meſſages to them privately to deſire them to come, 
in as great Numbers as poſſible, the firſt Day that an Aſ- 
fembly ſhould be held; and all bring Swords under 
their Gowns. They accordingly came, and in ſuch 
multitudes, that even- the Inhabitants of Rome could 
ſcarce make their way to the Aſſembhy. Cinna then 
mounted the Reſtra, and ſpoke as follows; © As the La- 
« tines and Italians are of the fame Country with the 
« Romans, as they ſpeak the ſame Language, live under 
«© almoſt the ſame Laws, and expoſe their Lives daily, 
« to ſupport the Glory and Intereſt of the Common- 
wealth; it therefore would be juſt, to compole but 
% one Body, and one ſingle Republic, of the different 
« Nations of //a/y. Now, to complete this Union, the 
„eight laſt Tribes muſt be ſuppreſs'd, and incorporated 


« by Lot into the antient ones. No other method can 
«be 
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« be found to maintain Peace and Harmony in tke 
« different Orders of the State; to increaſe the Forces 
„of it, and to make them formidable to the Raman 
«« Name.” 

2. What Reception did this Speech meet with ? 

A. It was extremely grateful, as will be ſuppoſed, to 
the Allies, who now were very urgent, to have the 
Votes gather'd, in order for the paſſing of this Law. But 
the antient Ci:izens being exaſperared at this Motion; 
« *Tis enough, (ſaid they) that theſe Strangers are aſ- 
„ ſociated to the Roman name; are allowed the . — 
and Privileges annexed to it; and ſee themſelves 
*« from Subjects made Citizens of Rome ; let them there- 
{© fore not pretend to concern themſelves, in oppoſition 
to our Inclinations, with our Tribes, in order to give 
% Laws to them by the ſuperiority of their Voices.“ 
Diſputes enſuing upon this, the Allies drew their Swords 
from under their Gowns, attack'd the antient Citizens 
and put them to flight. The greateſt part of them went 
and complain'd to the Senate, and addreſs'd Octavius, 
Cinna's Collegue in the Conſulſhip, and a profeſs'd Friend 
to Sylla. Octavius put himſelf at the Head of Hlla's 
creatures, broke through the People, and charging the 
Latines, put them to flight. Immediately the Inhabitants 
of Rome take up Arms; fall upon the Allies, who were 
diſpers'd in the Streets, and beat them out of the City. 

2, What did Cinna? | 

A Being thus abandon'd he ran up and down Rome 
to rally his Adherents ; and even invited the Slaves to 
join him, promiſing them their Liberty on that conditi- 
on. He emplors bis utmoſt endeavours to raiſe a Sedi- 
tion. But not being ſeconded, was obliged to yield to 
the prevailing Party. He then left Rome, and went ta 
the Crowd of Italians, whom he had invited thither. He 
viſited Tibur, Præneſte, Nola, and the reſt of their Cities; 
and, in all Places through which he pals'd, he exhorted 
the People to take up Arms, in order to wreak their 
vengeance on the Romans. He was ſeconded by C. Mi- 
lenius, and particularly by 2. Sertorius, an excellent 
Commander, who had join'd this Party to revenge him- 
icif of that of Sy/a, who had excluded him the Tri- 
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buneſhip. Theſe Senators exciting the Reſentment of 
the Allies, War was refolved upon in moſt of the Cities; 
the infection ſoon became general; and Cinna at the 
Head of this new Party, began to levy Men and Money, 
The Senate hearing of his pernicious Deſigns, diveſted 
him of the Dignity of Conſul; and Lucius Merula, 
Prieft of F-piter, and one of the worthieſt Men in the 
Commonwealth, was ſubſtituted in his Room. 

 &. Did not this exaſperate Cinna? 

A. Being naturally of a furious Temper, he was for 
ever revoiving Projects to ruin his Enemies. But being 
in want of Forces, he reſolved to gain a Body of Ra- 
mans, Who were then encamped near Capun Being ar- 
rived in the Camp, he addrels'd himſelf firſt to tome 
military Tribunes, whom he won over to his Interelt, 
Theſe Officers calling the Soldiers together, ſays Cinsa 
to them ; © You behold in me a moſt extraordinary Ex- 
** ample of the T yranny of the Senate. You had made 
me Conſul : The Roman People had beſtow'd this 
** Dignity upon me by their Votes; and the Senate juſt 
now diveited me of it without hearing me, and even 
without conſulting the People. After ſuch an Out- 
rage, what Hopes can you entertain of your Liberties, 
your Rights, and ſuffrages ? *T'was nevertheleſs thoſe 
very Sufftages, the number of which I would have 
incrieas'd, in order to ſupport your Authority, that 
have drawn upon me this cruel Treatment. Had I 
“ beenleſs a Friend to the People, I ſhould ſtill have 
been at the Head of the Senate; and you would have 
&« ſeen me in your Tribunal, inveſted with all the /»/ig- 
« nia of my Office: but inſtead of this, I now prelent 
„ mylelf with the Air of a Suppliant, and as a wretched 
« Outlaw, having neither Home nor Houſhold Gods; 
t reduced to the fad Neceſſity of roving up and down 
« like a Vagabond, or of hiding myſelf in a Country, 
„ over which I have a right to command.“ 

Q. Were not the Soldiers mov'd ? | 

A. Seeing Cinna tear his Robe, as a Man who was 
tortured with the deepeſt Affliction ; calling upon the 
Gods who revenge Injuſtice, and ready to ruſh upon his 
own Sword; they rais'd him up, ſet him in his Tribu- 
nal ; when every one exhorting him not to 3 
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they gave him the Faſces, and appointed him Lictors; 
and the Army being won over by the principal Officers, 
they recognize him for their Conſul and Generaliiſimo, 
and take the accuſtom'd Oath of Fidelity. Cinna ſoon 
grew formidable, upon which Ofavius and Merula, the 
wo Conſuls, make new Levies by order of the Senate; 
and at the ſame time Cn Pompey, Fa her to Pompey the 
Great, was recall'd. He then commanded a Body of 
Troops on the Coaſt of the lonian Sea, and came and en- 
camp'd before the Porta Coliatiua, in order to ſecure 
Rome. However, the Commonwealth drew little Advan- 
tage from this General, who always manag'd matters fo 
arttully between the two Parties, ever ſince Sy//a's Depar- 
ture, tha: twas never known which of them was moſt 
favourd by him. He perhaps endeavour to build his 
own Fortune on the Ruin of both Parties, a Circumftance: 
that afterwards made him equally odious to both. In 
the mean time Ciana's Party increas'd daily; ſeveral 8e- 
nators Came to his Camp, and a Report was ſpread, that 
Marius and his Son were advancing towards it. 

2 Where was Marias at that time? 

A. Heliv'd in a kind of Exile, in the Iſland of Cer- 
ciaa, on the Coaſt of Africa, whither he had fled with 
luis Son and ſome R:-man Senators who followed his For- 
tune. Cairns Marius, at upwards of ſeventy Years of 
Age, after having io long enjoy'd the Conſulate with e- 
qual Authority and Glory, had been forced to fly from 
Home on Foot, unaccompanied by any Friend, and even 
ſo much as a Servant After wandering ſome time in 
this deplorable Condition, he was oblig'd, to ſecure him- 
ef from the Troopers whom $Sy/la had ſent after him, 
to retire into a Fen, where he paſſed the whole Night 
ſtanding up to the Neck in Mud. At day-break he came 
out of it, in order to get to the Sea-ſhore, in the hopes 
of meeting with ſome Veſſel, which might convey him 
out of /taly. But being known by the Inhabitants of 
Minturne, a Town in Campania, he was ſeiz d, and 
carried to that City with a Rope about his Neck, ſtark- 
naked, and cover'd with Dirt. The Magiſtrates, in 
Obedience to the Orders of the Senate, immediately 
lent him a public Slave a Cimbrian, to put him to death. 

9. Was 
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2. Was not Marius terrified at this? 

A. Seeing the Slave come in, and gueſſing his deſign 
by the drawn Sword he held in bis Hand, he cried aloud, 
„% Barbarous Wreich, doit thou dare to aſſaſſinate Caius 
Marius The Slave, terrified at the bare Name of a 
Man, ſo formidable to the Crimbri, threw down his 
Sword, and ran out of Priſon in the utmoſt Terror, and 
crying. Till be impoſſible tor me to kill Marius. 
The 13 of Minturnæ look'd upon the Fear and 
Confuſion of this Slave, as a tacit Teſtimony of the Cate 
the Gods had to preſerve the Life of that Great Man; 
and being ſtruck with a religious Awe, they cried“ Let 
„ him go whitherſoever the Fates may conduct him; 
« and let the Decree of the Senate be put in Force 2- 
« gaĩnſt “ im in any Flace but this. We only beſcech the 
„ Gods to forgive us, if a ſuperior Authority forces us 
« to drive from our City, the Man who formerly ſecu- 
© red all [taly from the Incurſions of the Barbarian, 
They then provided him with a Ship, which carried 
him into the Iſland of AZnaria. 

9. Is not this Incident related in another Manner ? 

A. We are told that Marius being diſcovered by the 
Inhabitants of Mintvrne, was, by order of the Magii- 
trates confin'd in the Houſe of one Fannia; they think- 
ing ſhe would revenge herſelf for the Sentence Ma: ius 
had pronounced againſt her ſome time before, in a cauſe 
between her and C. Trtinius her Huſband, a Citizen of 
Minturnæ, who had married her, notwithſtanding the 
Reputation the had of being unchaſt ; and who after- 
wards wanted to convict her of Adultery, in order that 
the might be divorced from him, and he not obliged to 
return her Portion. Marius, who had been appointed 
Judge in this Cauſe, had pronounced, that Titinius ſhould 
give back the Portion; and that Fann'a ſhould be 
deem'd as duiy convicted of Adultery, and be fined 2 
very trifling Sum. Fania, fo far from harbouring the 

leaſt Diſguſt againſt Marius, diſcover'd the higheſt eſteem 
for him, gave him the moſt generous Treatment, and 
aſſiſted him in making his Eſcape from Minturn. 

9. What befel Marius in Anaria ? 

A. He there found Granius a Senator, one of his Ad- 
herents, and ſome other of his proſcrib'd Friends, who 
informed 


informed him, that his Son was fled to the Court of 
Ma ndreftal, OT Hiemp/al, King of Numidia, upon which 
Marius failed for Ffrica. A Storm arifing, he was 
obliged to put into Sci, where he met with new Dan- - 
gers. He was ſcarce got on Shore, when a Roman Quæ- 
ſtor, who commanded in that Country, and happened 
to be there accidentally, would have ſeized him. They 
fought, and Marius eſcaped, after loſing ſixteen of his 
Attendants, who made a vigorous Defence, in order that 
he might have an Opportunity of returning to his Ship. 
After tome Days Sail he arrived in Africa, and landed 
near Carthage. Sextilius was Prætor in that Province; 
and as Marius had never offended him, he imagined that 
he would not moleſt him; and that he ſhould at laſt 
meet with an Aſylum, to repoſe himſelf after the Fa- 
tigues he had undergone at Sea. But he had not been 
there many Days, hen a Lictor came, and oidered him, 
in the Prætor's Name, to leave the Country; and that 
otherwiſe he would be treated as an Enemy to the Ro- 
mans. Marius grieved to the Soul, and enraged to find 
that not fo much as 2 Nook was allowed him to hide his 
Head in; he who had been Sovereign, in ſome Meaſure, 
of the Globe, gazed upon the Lictor in deep Silence. 
But being preſſed to aniwer, he ſpoke thus: © Tell thy 
« Maſter, that thou haſt ſeen Marius, banithed from his 
native Country, and f:tting on the Ruins of Carthage ;" 
23 though, by comparing his Misfortunes with thoſe of 
the mighty Empire of the Carthaginians, he thereby 
would remind the Prætor of the Inſtability of all human 
Things. | 

. Did Marius obey the Orders? | 

A. He put to Sea, notwithſtanding the Severity of 
the Seaſon, and ſpent Part of the Winter in roving up 
and down thoſe Seas, wailing for the Return of one 
of his Attendants, whom he had ſent to Numidia to 
Marius his Son, in order that he might procure him 
a Retreat in that Country. But Marius was agreeably 
ſurpriz'd when he ſaw him arrive. The Barbarian King 
had, at firſt, indulged young Marius a favourable Re- 
ception; but hearing afterwards of the Father's Miſ- 
fortune, he reſolved to keep the Son as a Hoſtage, 
witch Fortune ſent him, and to make a Merit of it 
with 
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with that Party, which ſhould get the upper Hand. 


Young Marius was therefore kept as a Priſoner at large; 
and happening to get into the good Graces of one of 
the King's Miſtreſſes, Love diſguiſed in Pity, made that 
Princeſs ſympathize with him in his Misfortunes ; and, 
notwithſtanding her ſecret Paſſion for him, ſhe had yet 
the Generoſity to aſſiſt him in his Eſcape. 

2. What did Cinna, when News was brought that 
Marius was coming to join him ? 

A. Sertorius adviſed him not to let that great Roman 
come into his Camp; but Cinna invited him to it, gave 
him the Title of Proconſul, and ſent him Lictors, with 
all the Infgnia of that Office. Marius being arrived, 
would not accept of the LiQtors and Ornaments, but, 
on the contrary, affected to wear a tatter'd Robe: Hi: 
Hair and Beard were neglected; he walked with a flow 
Pace, and as a Man who was oppreſſed with the migh- 


ty Weight of his Misfortunes. Nevertheleſs, thro' thi; 


melancholy Aſpect he aſſumed, an Air of Havughtinelz 
was diſcovered, which excited Terror rather than Com- 
2 Moltitudes now flocked to Marius from al 
arts, he giving out, that the only Motive of his taking 
up Arms, was to force the ancient Tribes to admit the 
Allies among them. He was ſoon joined by a great 
Number of Slaves, to whom he had promiſed their Li- 
berty ; and, of a ſelect Number of theſe, he com poſed 
his Body Guard. 
A. Did not Cirma and Marius advance towards Rome ? 
A They did, and met net wth the leaſt Oppoſition in 
their March. T he Chief Commanders in their Army 
were Cinna, Marius, Carbo Lieutenant to the former, 
and Sertorius; and theſe blocked up Rome. At this 
Time Cn. Pompey, who was in the other Party, was 


killed by a Thunderbolt, to the great Joy of both 


Sides; and Ofavius the Conſul, who was an honeſt 
but weak Man, was obliged to ſucceed Pompey in his 
Command of the Army. Hula being at too great a Di 
tance to be recalled, the Senate ſent ior Cecilius Metellus, 
a very brave experienced General, and Son of Numidi- 
cut. Melellus was then engaged againſt the Sarnites, 


who were the only People that remained unconquered, 
in 
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in the ſocial War. This General left his Army under 
the Command of Lieutenants, and came to Ofawvius's 
Camp, during which Marius prevailed with the Sam- 
rites to declare in his Favour. The Soldiers in Ofawvius's 
Army cried aloud, that they would have none but Me- 
tellus for their General; but upon his modeſtly refuſin 
the Command, and cenſuring the Soldiers for the Con- 
tempt they ſhew's Octavius, the greateſt Part of them 
went over to Marius. Rome was now inthe utmoſt Con- 
fuſion ; the People being inWantof Proviſions exclaimed 
againſt the Senators, many of whom began to be tired 
of the Civil War. The Senate, to put an End to theſe 
Diſtractions, and fearing a general Revolt, ſent a De- 

utation to Cinna, by which they recognized him as 
Conſul, and Merula generouſly reſigned the. Conſulate 
on that Occaſion. As for Mete/lus finding Affairs deſ- 
perate, he withdrew towards Liguria, but Odtavius re- 
ſolved to ſtay in Rome. 

2. Did not Cinna and Marius enter the City ? 

A. The former marched in firſt, attended by his 
Guards, after having made a ſolemn Promiſe not to put 
any Perſon to death in an illegal Manner. Marius halt- 
ed at the Gates, when his Friends deſiring him to ad- 


vance forward, he ſaid, that as he had been ſent into 


Exile by a public Decree, another muſt be iſſued to au- 
thorize his Return. This cruel Roman till feigned a 
Reverence for the Laws; and therefore, to content him, 
they were obliged to aſſemble the People. However, 
finding the Ceremony too long, and being impatient to 
indulge his blood-thirſty Humour, he threw off the 
Maſk, and ruſhed into the City with a Party of Soldiers, 
who immediately butchered thoſe whom he had marked 
out for Deſttuction. Several illuſtrious Senators were 
murdered in the Streets, and made the firſt Victims to 
Marius's Revenge. He cauſed their Heads to be ſet up- 
on the Koſtra; and, as tho' he would extend his Ven- 
geance even beyond the Grave, he ordered the mangled 
Bodics to be left in the Streets, that they might be de- 
voured by the Dogs. 
Q. Vere theſe all the remarkable Murders ? 
A. OXatias, the Conſul, was killed on his Tribunal; 
aud M ra/a, hearing that he was preſcribed, ordered his 
Veins 
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Veins to be cut open, that his Enemies might not have 
the cruel Satisfaction to preſcribe the Form of his Exe. 
cution. But as he was the Prieſt of Filer; and as by 
the Laws of their Religion, ali Perſons inveſted with 
that ſacred Character were forbid to die with their Mi- 
tres on, a Writing was found after his Death, declar- 
ing, that he had taken it off before his Veins were open- 
ed, in order that he might not profane it by the Effuſion 
of his Biood. Atierwards fell Mark Antony, a Senator 
of Conſular Dignity, (Grandfather to the '[riumyic 
with Augu/tus) an excellent Orator, who, by the Charm: 
of his Eloquence, defended himſelf a confiderable Time 
againſt the Rage of the Soldiers Q. Catulus, who had 
+ contributed no leſs than Marius to the Defeat of the Cim- 
hri, was the next Victim. Catulus, being told that he was 
proſcribed, ſhut himſelf up in a Room, and was ſuffo- 
cated by the Smoke of the Coals which he had cauſed to 
be brought for that Purpoſe. The furious Multitude of 
Slaves, whom Marius had appointed the Inſtruments ot 
his Revenge, murdered the Fathers of Families, plun- 
dered Houſes, deflower'd Women, and forced away Chil- 
dren. At the leatt Signal made by their bloody Leader, 
they butchered any Perſon; and he even commanded 

them to kill all thoſe, whoſe Salute he did not return. 
9. Was he not vexed to the Soul, becauſe he could 

not wreak his Vengeance on H? | 

A. Yes; but he endeavoured to ſatiate it in the Per- 
ſons of thoſe who were deareſt to him. He ſought at- 
ter Metella his Wife, Daughter to Numidicus, and theit 
Children, but they all had the good Fortune to eſcape 
Marius, ſwelled to Fury at this, pulled down 94 
Houſe, confiſcated his Poſſeſſions, and, whilft that te- 
nowned General was ſubjecting Kingdoms to the Power 
of the Romans, Marius did not bluſh to make him be de- 
clared an Enemy to the Commonwealth. He then re- 
pealed all the Laws which Ha had made in his Contul- 
ſhip ; and ſecured that Office for Cinna and himleli the 
4 following Year, in order that they 
» might ſtrengthen themſelves againſt $/- 
la, whoſe Return they very much dreaded. But that 
great Captain, tho' ſtrongly urged by his Wiſe, his Chil- 
dren, and Friends, to turn his Arms agaialt his own E- 
ne mies, 
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nemies, did nevertheleſs reſolve to vanquiſh Mithridates ; 
and afterwards march againſt Rome. In the mean time 
he wrote a long Letter to the Senate, in which he repre- 
ſented in the ſtrongeſt Terms his important Services, 
and the great Injuries he had receiv'd ; and concluded 
with ſaying, that he hoped to return ſoon to Rome, at the 
Head of a victorious Army, and that then he would re- 
venge all Injuries both of a public and private Nature, 

41 not Marius intimidated at the Report of Syt- 
ha's Return? 

A. He now revolv'd in his Mind his former Misfor- 
tunes, his Baniſhment, the Dangers he had encounter'd 
both by Sez and Land, and was afraid of being again 
expos'd in bis advanc'd Age to the like Perils. Theſe 
gloomy Reflections, which haunted him perpetually, 
would not let him fleep. To drive them from his Mind, 
he had recourſe to the Bottle. But this new kind of 
Liſe, and the Exceſs he gave into, brought a Pleuriſy 
upon him, of which he died, in his ſeventh Conſulate, 


and in the 7oth Year of his Age, no Man having ever 


enjoyed the above-mentioned Office ſo many times. An 
Hiſtorian relates, that Marius, walking one Evening 
with his Friends, entertained them with an Account of 
the chief Events of his Life ; and cloſed the whole 
with ſaying, that he did not think it became a Man of 
Senſe, who was ſo far advanced in Years as himſelf, to 
confide any longer in ſo fickle a Goddeſs as Fortune. 
That he then embrac'd the whole Company with a Ten- 
derneſs which was not uſual to him, and going to Bed, 
cied a few Days after. | 

9. What followed after this ? 

A. Young Marius, inheriting his Father's Cruelt 
with his Power, immediately put to Death ſeveral Se- 
nators, who had eſcaped the firſt Fury of the Proſcrip- 
tion. This young Man joined in a very cloſe Union 
with Cinna ; and they aſſociated in their 
Faction Valerius Flaccus, a Creature of An. Rem. 667. 
Hariue, whom they by their Arts, procured to be his 
Succeſſor in the Conſulate. 'I hey now debated amon 
themſelves how to prevent the Return of Se; and at 
at agreed io ſend an Army into Aa againſt Mithride . 
e, Upon pretence that ite War, which S carried 
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on againſt this Monarch, was not authoriz'd by the 
Commonwealth; and that as the Senate had diveſted 
him of the Command, it conſequently was not lawful 
Cinna telling Vateriu;, that it would be proper for him to 
head that Enterprize, this Conſul ſet out from Rane at 
the Head of two Legions. Valerius was of a haughty 
and cholerick Diſpoſition ; being putfed up with his new 
Dignity, he treated cruelly the common Soldiers, and 


Vas odious to the Officers becauſe of his Pride. His Soul 


was dead to all Senſations of Gratitude, becauſe he 3. 
ſcrib'd the regard that was ſhown him to no other Mo. 
tive but the tear of his Power. As Cinna did not entertain 
a very favourable Idea of Valerius's Abilities, he appoint. 
ed as his Lieutenant, a Senator call'd Fimbria, who wa; 
as much beloved by the Soldiers for his Valour, as V. 
lerius was abhorred for his Severity. Being arrived in 
Aſia, a Quarrel broke out between them, which wi; 


carried to ſuch a heighth, that Yaſerius fled ignominioul- 


ly from the Camp, and hid himſelf in a Well; where 
being diſcover'd by Fimbria, he drew him from thence, 
and flew him, tho' a Conſul and his Commander, with 
his own Hand ; after which he made the whole Army 


take an Oath of Fidelity to him, to ſecure himſelf from 
. Cinna's Reſentment. 


2. Was Fimbria ſucceſsful againſt Mithridates ? 

A. Being an excellent Commander, he gained great 
Advantages over that Monarch and his Lieutenant: 
He attack'd chiefly Mithridates himſelf, whom he oblig'd 
after a Defeat, to quit Pergamus, a City of Treas, and te- 
tire to Pitane, a Fortreſs, whither Succours might be 
brought him from Sea. Fimbria nevertheleſs beſieg' 
him there ; but having no Fleet to block up the Port, 
he ſent and defired Lucullus, WhO commanded Hua; 
Fleet to come up and aſſiſt (notwithſtanding the Diffe- 
reace of Parties) in cruſhing the great Enemy of tie 
Roman. Had Lucullus join d him, Mithridates would 
have been inevitably ruin'd, but he poſſibly did not 
care to have any concerns with a Man, who had mut- 
ther'd a Conſul. The Sea being open to the Monarch, 
he withdrew from the Fortreſs above- mentioned, and 
carried on the War with various Succeſs, againſt Fm 
bria and Sy/la, 

What 


. 
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2. What Actions had been perform'd by e in this 
War againſt Mithridates © 

4. In leſs than three Years he had recovered all the 
Cities of Greece; defeated, in two pitch'd Battles, three 
of the Generals of that Monarch, who commanded an 
Army in Beotia of above 100, 000 Men, tho' &a him- 
ſelf had but 15000; Marius's Party not permitting any 
Succours to be ſent him from Rome. However, his vic- 
tories brought Riches and abundance into his Camp; his 
Army increas'd ; Men flock'd from all Parts to fight un- 
der his Enfigns, and Aſia furniſh'd him immenſe Sums. 
Hlla, by theſe Succours, and being at the Head of a vic- 
torious Army, would have extended his Conqueſts farther, 
had not his Diſquietude, with regard to what was tran- 
ſacting at Rome, and the Deſite ot reſtoring his Party to 
its former Luſtre and Vigour, prevailed in his mind, o- 
ver the advantages which he might juſtly hope to gain 
by continuing the War. He nevertheleſs was firmly re- 
ſolv'd not to quit Ma till he had reduc'd his Enemy by 
torce of Arms ; or his Dominions to their antient Limits, 
by a Treaty. Mithridates, who felt no leſs Uneaſineſs, 
and was afraid leſt ſo able and fortunate a Commander 
ſhould drive him quite out of 4/za, ſent ſecret Orders to 
Archelaus, one of his Generals, to conclude a Peace up- 
on any Conditions. | 

2. What followed upon this? 

A. After an interview between Archelaus and Sylla 
the latter ſaid, that if Mithridates was defirous of obtain- 
ing Peace, he muſt abandon Aſia Minor and Paphlagonia ; 
muit reſtore Bithynia to Nicomedes and Capadocia to Ario- 
har zanes; hat he ſhould pay 2000 Talents tor defrayin 
the Expence of the War, and give up 70 Gallies. H 
on theſe Conditions, promis'd the Senate ſhould confirm 
>[thridates in the Poſſeſſion of his remaining Kingdome, 
and declare him a Fiiendand Aliy to the People of Rome. 

| he Treaty being agreed to on theſe Terms, the Atticles 
ot it were ſent to Mithridates, The King conſented to 
every one of them, thoſe relating to Paphlagonia and his 
Gallies excepted. But Sy//a menacing to ruin Mithri- 
42125 in cate he refus'd to ratity the Treaty, he ſent word 
that he would come and conclude it in Perſon. The 
»onarch deſit'd this Interview, in order that be might 
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concert Meaſures with gl A for checking the Progreſs of 
Fimbria, who did not recognize Sy/la's Authority. 

2. What was the Reſult of this Interview ? 

A. Mithridates, meeting Sylla in Dargania a City gf 
Troas, put out his Hand to him, in token of Friendfhip, 
but the latter, before he wouid return the Civility, aſk'd 
whether he accepted the Peace on the condition ſtipy. 
lated by Arche/aus ? The King, ſurprix d at the haugbi- 
' neſs of the Roman General, after giving ſome Reaſon; 
to juſtity his taking up Arms, declar'd that he agreed 
to all the Articles of the Treaty. Then Syl/la embraced 
the King, and prefented to him Ariobarzanes and Nic 
medes. He aſſured him, at the fame time, that he would 
ſoon put it out of Fimbria's Power to give him the leaf 
Diſquietude ; and after this they ſeparated. Sy/la's Sol. 
diers were very much diſguſted at this Treaty. 

9. What became of Fimbria ? 

A. Sy!la march'd againſt him, and ſent a Meſſenger 
to Fimbria, commanding him to reſign his Command. 
The latter refuſing, the two Generals fortified their re. 
ſpective Camps. As the Soldiers in both were of the ſam: 
Nation, and both of them born in the ſame City, thei 
foraging Parties treated one another very Courteoully 
and many of Fimbria's Men going ſecretly into Sylla': 
Camp, were prevailed upon to deſert, by the 'generon: 
Treatment they met with. At laſt ſuch Numbers wer! 
over, that Fimbria ſeeing himſelf betray'd, ſent to deſire 
an Interview with Sy. This General deputed Rutifi, 
one of his Officers for that Purpoſe, Who commancec 
him in Sas Name to leave the Province, Finds 
judging by the haughty Air with which this Order wa: 
deliverd, that his Deſtruction was refolv'd, anſwer, 
that he knew a much ſhotter way; immediztely attet 
which he return'd to Pergamus, and going into the Ten- 
ple of Zſculapius in that City, be ran upon his own 
Sword ; but the Wound not being mortal, he got a Slate 
to diſpatch him, who afterwards kil'd himtett upon ts 
Maſter's Body. The reſt of the Soldiers enliſted them. 
ſelves under Hylla, who after leaving the Command © 
his Troops to Marena, and appointing Lucullus to lev) 
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9. What effect had the Report of H Mato in 
Rome? 

4. Cinna and Carbo the two Conſuls, 
young Marius, and the other Chiefs of 4" Rem. GC. 
this Party, levied Troops, and enroll'd Legions ; call'd 
the Samnites to their Aid, and form'd ditferent Armies, 
to oppoſe their common Enemy. Cinna was Cetermin'd 
to croſs over into Da/matia with his; but many of his 
Soldiers refuſing to go, a Sedition broke out in the 


Camp. Cinna going to ſpeak with the Mutineers, an 


Om̃cer who clear'd the Way for him, ſtruck one of thoſe 
Soldiers, who ſtriking him again, and being ſeiz d for 
it, a great Tumult enſued, in which Cinna was tun thro” 
the Body. After his Death Carbo enjoyed the Conſulate 
ſingly, the remaining Part of this Year. 

D. What was Sy/la doing all this time? 

A. Being come to the Sea ſhore of 4/ra, his whole 
Army bound themſelves to him by a freſh Oath. He 
wen embark'd and landed ſafe at Brunduſium without 
meeting with the leaſt Oppoſition. Whilſt his Troops 
were refreſhing themſelves there, he was join'd by Me- 
tellus, at the head ot a great Body of newly-levied Forces. 
Marcus Craſſus, of the Family of Licinia, proſcrib'd by 
Marius and Cirna, was come to him before but now left 
nis Camp, and return'd to it not long after with. a great 
Number of Troops he had levied by his Credit, and his 
Friends; and afterwards ſhar'd with him in all the Dan- 
gers and Glory of this War. But of all Succours S 
was favoured with on this Occaiion, none gave him 
o much Satisfaction as that brought him by Cx. Pompey, 
cal'd afierwards Pompey the Great, and at that time 
ſcarce 23 years of Age. His Army conſiſted of three 
Legions, and he had been forced to fight his way to 
Ha; after having given Brutus, a Leader in the other 
Farty, a fignal Overthrow. Sylla receiv'd Pompey with 
unuſual Maiks of Diſtinction, and gave him the Title 
of Imperator, notwithſtanding he had not yet fat in the 
deriate ; and tho' this Title was beſtow'd only on ſuch 
Generals of the Commonwealth as had gain'd a Victo- 
y. Pcmpey being ſome time after ſent for to Rome, de- 
manded the Honours of a Triumph. But $ylla refus'd 
bis Requeſt, and (aid, that as he was but a Knight ; 
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had not fili d any of the great Employments of the State, 
and was too young to be admitted into the Senate, f 
did not become him to ſue for an Honour, which wa: 
beſtow'd on the Conſuls, Pretors, and DiQators only 
Pompey then turning about to ſome of his Friends ſpcke, 
ſo loud as to be heard as follows ; ** TheSun, at its Ri. 
fing. has always more Worſhippers than at its Set— 
ting.” Sa admi:ing theſe bold Words, chang'd his Re. 
ſolution that moment, and cried, *©* Let him triumph,” 

Q. What was tranſacted by the two Parties? 
A. Sylla had brought but 30,000 Men with him from 
Afia, and his Enemies had 200,000 Foot, beſides the Ca- 


valry. All theſe were divided into different Corps and 


commanded by 15 General Officers, headed by L. Ct. 
nelius Scipio, and C. Junius Norbanus, the 
Conſuls that Year. Sy/la ſeeing himſelf 
furrounded by ſo many Bodies, ſent to Scipio, to defire, 
invidiouſly, an Accomodation. A Suſpenſion of Army 
being agreed, Sy/la's Soldiers went frequently into 
Scipio's Camp, upon pretence of viſiting their Friends, 
but, in reality, to corrupt them. This crafty Conduct 
had made Carbo ſay, that, in S;/la, he was to com- 
bat a Fox and a Lion; but that he dreaded the 
former much more than the latter. /a, by this Arti- 
fice, drew over the wiole Army from Scipio, whom 
he ſet at liberty, after his making a ſolemn Promis 
never to take up Arms any more againſt him. dia 
then attempted the ſame Experiment upon Norbanu:'s 
Soldiers, but failing in it, they fought ; and Norbans; 
after loſing above 75000 Men, fled to Capra with the 
Remains of his Army. The reſt of the Campaign 
was ſpent in ſecret Negotiations. &OSylla, was now 
foin'd by a powerful Body of Ciſa/pine Gauls. Young 


An. Keme. C75 


Marius by 40,000 Sumrites ; and Sertorius waged Vi i! 


very ſucceſsfully in Spain. About this time the Capi 

tol was burnt down, but by what means was not 
known. 

Q. Did not Sy//a and Marius come to a Battle? 

A. Pafirius Carbo, being elected Con-. 

An, Nom. C51. ſal a third time, with young Marius, 

both Armies took the Field in Spring: 

Being 
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Being come in fight of each other, Marius offer'd Slla 
Battle, who accepted the Challenge. Both Parties fought 
with incredible Bravery, and Victory was a long time- 
doubtful, 'till Sy//a corrupted five Cohorts, who went 
over to him with their General, which ſoon turned the 

Scale. However, the mighty Name of Caius Marius 
did not obſcure his Son's Glory. This; oung Man diſ- 

play d in the Battle all the Capacity of a Veteran Gene- 

ral, and the intrepid Valour of a young Officer. He 
often rallied his "Troops, returned to the Charge, and 

was one of the laſt who retir'd. He threw himſelf into 
Fræneſte, which was a great overſight in young Marius, 

23 he had ſo many Armies under his Command. Hlla, 
after blocking up that City, ſet out for Rome at the Head 
of a Detachment. 

2. Did he meet with any Oppoſition there? 

A. Marius's Adherents had left it; and the Inhabi-- 
tants, oppreſs'd by the Miſeries which are inſeparable: 
from a civil War, open'd their Gates to him. Sy/la hav- 
ing thus poſſeſs'd himſelf of Rome, aſſembled the Peo- 
ple, to whom he made a Speech; and, after confiſca- 
ting the Eſtates of the Partizans of Marius, he return- 
ed to the Army, in order to put an end to the Civil! 
War by the taking of that General Whilſt Marius 
was blocked up in Præneſte, he ſent an order to Brutus, 
Prætor of Rome, to put to death ſeveral Perſons ſpecifi- 
ed by him, which cruel Proſcription was accordingly- 
put in execution. Carbs, the Conſul, endeavour'd to 
throw a Body of Forces into Præneſſe, which was now 
become the principal Object of the War. Syl/a, Pom- 
fey, Metelius, Carbo and Neorbanus, exerted themſelves 
with Skill and Bravery on occaſion of this Siege; 
eſpecially Mete/lvs, who gloriouſly defeated the two 
laſt mentioned Generals, flew a great number of their 
Men, and took. 6000 Priſoners. Upon the News of 
this Defeat, Albinovanus, who commanded a Legion 
under Norbanus, having invited this Conſul with the 
chief officers in his Army to an Entertainment, caus'd 
them all to be murder'd, the General excepted, who - 
had been prevented from going to it; after which the 
Aſſaſſin ſurrender'd himſelf with his Accomplices to 
Ya. Norbanus, in deſpair, fled to Rhodes ; and whilt . 
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the Magiſtrates were debating whether they ſhould de. 
liver him up to Sia, who demanded him, he laid vio- 
lene Hands upon himſeli. 
9. What became of Carbo? 

A. Having been defeated by Lucullus, one of Sylla's 
Liedtenants, and Pompey ; and finding it would be im. 
poſſible for him to keep the Field, he left Ibach, and fail'd 
tor Africa; but after roving a long time up and down 
the Seas, he ſeil into the Hands of Pompey, who, to cut 
the root of this Civil War, put him to Death. And 
no there ſurviv d of the great Number of Leaders, wh 
had join d Marius, bat Carinus and two more, and who 
were at the Head of four Legions. Theſe joyning Tele. 
ſinus General of the Sammites, who had upwards of 
60,000 Men under his Command, deſign'd to march 
end relieve Prenefte. Sylla and Pompey thought to come 
upon them by Surprize, but Teleſinus over-reach'd both, 
by marehing his Army towards Rome, which fill'd the 
Inhabitants of it with the utmoſt Terror. Immediately 
they ſhut their Gates; the Men all run to Arms; whilſt 
the Women bath'd in Tears, fly to the Temples to in- 
voke the Succour of the Gods. Jeleſinus being arriv'd 
before Rome, was reſolv'd to raze it to the Hewes 
when a Body of young Romans, beaded by Apgins Clar- 
dius, made a Salley. They fought with incredible Bra- 
very; Appius loſt his Lite, and Rome was upon the point 
of being taken, when 700 Horle, difpatch'd by HH, 
came galloping into the City. At laſt / himſelf ar- 
riv'd with his Army, and prepar'd for Baitle ſoon alter, 
giving Craſſus the Command of the Right Wing, ard 
himſelf heading the Left. Coming to an Engagement. 
both Parties fought with aſtoniſhing Fury, and SH hed 
like to have been defeated, many of his Officers and 
Soldiers deſerting him. The Bat le continued til night, 
Fylla not knowing what had been the Fate of his Right 
Wing, when an Expreſs came from Craſſus with the 
News of his Victory. I hat General had ſlain upwards 
of 50,000 Men, among whom T7 eleſinus was found; and 
80c0 were taken Prifoners who were immediately butch- 
er'd by Sy/la's Order. Car inus's Head was ſtruck off, and 
the Army being round the Walls of Prenefte, the Cit 
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ble for him to eſcape, ſew himſelf; after which Sy/la 
put all the Inhabitants of Præneſſe to the Sword, the 
Women and Children excepted. The taking of this 
City put an end to the Civil War; Sy//a entred Rome 
at the Head of his triumphant Army; and his Lieute- 
nants poſſeſs d themſelves of all the Cities in tay. 

2. How did Sylla behave in Rome? : 

A. With great Cruelty, He cauſed an inhuman 
Maſſacre to be made of 6000 Men, who had fled to 
that City, to avoid the Death with which they were 
threatned ; and as the Senate diſcover'd their Surprize, 
at hearing the dying Cries of thoſe unhappy People, 
Sylla told them, that they were only a parcel of Wretch- 
es who were puniſhing by his Order. He even 
declar'd, in the next Aſſembly of the People, that 
all his Enemies ſhould meet with the like Treat- 
ment; a liille after which he cauſed to be poſted up 
in the Forum, the Names of 40 Senators and 1600 
Knights, all of whom he proſcrib'd. Two Days after he 
protcrib'd the like Number of Senators, and a Multi- 
tude of the wealthieſt Citizens of Rome. The Sons 
and Grandſons of the pieſcrib'd were declar'd infa- 
mous. He ordain'd by a public Edict, that all who 
had ſaved any Perſon ſpecified in the Proſciiption, 
Hould themſelves be included in it. Such Slaves as 
had aſſaſſinated their Maſters, were largely recom- 
pens'd for their Treachery ; and to the Scandal of hu- 
man Nature, Children were ſeen, their hands reeking 
with the Blood of their Fathers, coming to aſk. a hor- 
lid Reward for having murder'd them. Lucius Cati- . 
ina, having prevail'd with Sy//a- to include his Bro- 
ther's Name, whom he had murder'd, among the pro- 
tcrib'd, in order that he might. inherit his Etlate ; in 
return for the Favour, Cati ina brought him the Head 
of Marcus Marius, (a Relation of Caius Marius) which 
he had ſtruck off; and went afterwards and waſh'd 
his bloody Hands in the Luſtral or holy Water ot 
the Temple of Afolla. The poſſeſſing a great Eſtate 
vas now a Crime. Quiatus Aurelius, a peaceable Ci- 
tizen, who had always liv'd in an happy Obſcurity 
without being known either to Marius or Sy/la ; ſee- 
mg, with Aſtoniſhment, his Name in the fatal Ta- 
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bles, wherein thoſe of the proſcrib'd were written, 
cried with a deep Sigh : © Unhappy Wretch that I am! 
« I owe my Death to my fine Houſe in Alba; he had 
not gone two Steps before he was aſſaſſinated by a Man, 
who had undertaken to murder him. Nothing was 
now heard every Day but new Proſctiptions, and no 
Man was ſure of being alive an Hour. 

J. Did the Proſcriptions end here? 

A. Sylla afterwards extended them to Cities and whole 
Nations. He {eiz'd on all the Poſſeſſions, Houſes, and 
Territories of ſuch Cities of Haly, as, during the Civil 
War, had declar'd for Marius. Theſe he beſtow'd on 
his Soldiers, and thereby bound them the ftronger to 
his Fortune and Intereſt. But as rl;eſe Uſurpations and 
many others, might very poſſibly not be permanent; 
thoſe who found their Advanrage in them, infinuated to 
him, that be ought to inveſt bimſelf with the Dignity 
of Dictator, in order to give the Force of a Law, anda 
tpecious Appearance of Juſiice, to all Things that had 
been, or {hould be, tranſacted by him. Sy//a took their 
Advice, and cauſed himſelf io be created perpetual. Dic- 
tator. In this manner the Rapans ſell again under the 
Power of one Man ; tho' /a, to take away the ſtrong 
Averſion which Republicans have for that Kind of Go- 
vernment, maſkd a monarchic Power under the 1 tle 
and Dignity of Dictator. However, the Romans had 
*00 much Senſe not to perceive, that under antient and 
known Names, a new Power had ariſen, that was quite 
incompatible with Liberty. 


BOOK UI. Chap. VI. 


From the perpetual Dictalorſt ip of Syil.a, 10 
the firft Triumvirate, viz. that of CESAR, 
FoOMPEY, and Cx Ass us. 


Containing 22 Years. 


9." HAT did / at his Entrance to the DiQa- 
torſhip ? | 

| A. He chang'd the Form of the Go- 

Hs. Len 65 vernment at will, aboliſh'd old Laws, 

| enacted 
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enacted new ones, ſeiz'd upon the public Treaſury ; 
and diſpos'd in a deſpotic manner of the Eſtates of his 
Fellow-Citizens, the beſt Part of which he gave to Craſ- 
ſus, who was called the wealthieſt Roman. Sylla, who 
was as liberal to his Friends, as he was cruel] to his E- 
nemies, took à Pleafure in laviſhing the Treaſures of 
the Republic on thoſe who had followed his Fortune ; 
but then required the molt perfect Submithon from them. 
However Juliu, Cæſar, tho'-but a Youth, would not 
bow the Neck. Syla had commanded that famous Ro- 
nan, who was Nephew to Mariu;'s Wife, to repudiate 
Cornelia, his Wife, and Daughter of Cinna; but Cæſar 
refuſing to obey, Ha retolved to ptoſetibe him; but at 
laſt was prevailed- to lay aſide that Cruel Reſolution. 
Several of Cz/ar's Friends repreſenting to a, that he 
was too young to attempt any thing to his Prejudice; 
the Dictator reply d, I ſee many Marzus's in this young 
Man:“ which being told to Cæſar's Friends, they obli- 
ged him io leave Rome, and he did not return to it till 

aiter Sy//a's Death. 

9. What Regulations did Olla make in the Civil 
Government? | 

A. He added 300 Equites to the Senate, which had 
been very much -thinn'd by the Civil Wars; and at 
the ſame time he retrench'd the Power of the Egaites. 
He added 10,000 of the Slaves of the Proſcrib'd to 
the People; giving them their Freedom, and calling 
them Cornelii from his own Name; and he aſſigned 
many Lands to 23 Legions, to attach them the more 
firmly to his Intereſt. He afterwards enaQted ſeveral. 
Laws, his chief Aim in which was, to curb the Am- 
bition of thoſe who were deſirous of aſcending: to the 
higheſt Employments at once; and, at the ſame time, 
to leſſen the Awmhority of the Tribunes, whom he al- 
ways hated. He excluded all thoſe who had been 
Tribunes from holding any other office ; a Circum- 
ſtance that very much degraded that Employment, 
which was the moſt powertul after the DiQatorſhip, 
And yet Sy/la, to keep up a ſpecious Shew of a Com- 
monwealth, permitted Conluls to be created ; tho? 
was manifeit that he reigned fingly ; he having 
24 Liftors with their Faſces and Axes, and a ſtrong 
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Body-Guard, to attend him conſtantly. Lucretius Of. 
ſela, u ho had reduced young Marius to the fatal Neceffi- 
ty of killing himſelf in Præneſſe, having put up tor the 
Conſulate, Sy//a cauſed him to be murder'd in the F;. 
rum. The great Severity with which be put bis Laws 
in Execution, got him the Title of negative King. 

9. What other Tranſactions happen'd during Sys 
DiRatorſhip ? 

A. In the firſt Year of it, the War broke out again 
with Mithriilutes, which was occaijoned by the Ambi. 
tion of Murena, whom Sylla had leſt in Afa. I bat 
Roman thiriting after the Honours of a Triumph, 
found an Opportunity of coming to a Rupture with Mi- 

i thridates, contrary to the Deſigns of the Senate, How- 

| ever Muren was dtica'ed, and Mithricvates concluded 
a Peace wich the Romans, which ended the ſecond War 
with that Prince, aſter having laſted above two Years. 
Hl, in the feecnd Year of his Dictatorſhip, was 
again created Conſul, but joyn'd with Ceci.ius Metellus 
in that Office; in which he was afterwards imitated by 
the Empe:ors: 

9. When Gid he abdicate the DiQatoi ſhip ? 

A. In the third Year of it, to the 

n. Rem. 57 3. great Surprize of the whole World. 
This Roam: n reſigned that Office, and 

reduced bim ſelf to the Con ition of a private Citizen 
Without fea:ing the Retentment of ſo many illuſtrious 
Families, the Chiefs of which he had put to Death by 
kis bloody Profcr ptions. On the contrary, he, as tho 
he had been perfectly juſt and innocent, freely offered 
to give ah account of all his Proceedings. At the ſame 
time he diſmiſſed his LiQors, diſbanded his Guards, and 
walked for ſome time in the Forum with ſome of his 
Friends, in prefence of thouſands of the People, who, 
truck with Aſtonichment, conkder'd this unlook'd for 
Change 23 a Prodigy. In the Evening ke returned 
home, unatiended, and as a private Man; and tho 
he had made himſelf ſuch a Multitude of Enemies not 
one Perſon dared to ſhew him the leaſt Diſteſpect, a 
young Man excepted, who giving him feurrilous Lan- 
uage, Oyl/a replied in a kind of prophetic Strain, 
hat ſuch an inſolent Treatment, would, for the 
= future, 
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« futnre, keep any Man who ſhould riſe to ſo exalted 
„a pitch of Power, from reſigning it Moſt of the 
Reman: look'd upon this Abdication as the Reſult of 
the higheſt Magnanimity. They obliterated the Re- 
membrance of his Proſcriptions, and pardon'd the many 
Murders he had cauſed to be committed, ſince he had 
now reſtored his Country to its Liberty. His Enemies, 
on the contrary, aſcrib'd this great Change to the per- 
petual Fear he was under, leſt ſome Reman ſhould ariſe, 
generous enough to deprive him at once of Life and 
Empire Be this as it will, Hlla, after ſhedding ſo 
much Blood, died peaceably in his Bed at Putevli, but 
his Body was putrifed, and all turn'd into Lice. He 
had writ bis own Epitaph a few days be fore he expired, 
and it preſents us with his true Charatter in theſe Words, 
No Man ever did more good Offices to his Friends, 
« or was more Cruel to bis Enemies His Abdica- 
tion ſhowed that a Thirſt of Reigning was not bis 
predominant Paſſion ; and that the chief Motive of his 
ſeizing the fovereign Authority, was, that he might 
have the better Opportunity of ſatiating his Venge- 
ance on his Enemies. The two Conſuls, and their 
Factions, quarre}'d about the Honours defigned for him 
at his Funeral. At laſt Catalus prevailing againſt his 
Collegue Lepidus, $y.1a's Body was carried in mighty 
Pomp thro Rome; and was the frft which was burat in 
this City, in order to prevent its bring treated like that 
of Marius, whoſe Bones, by Slla's Order, were dug 
up and thrown away. | 
2. Did not great Diviſions ariſe after Sy//a's Death? 
A. Sylla was no ſooner dead, but Ami ius Lepidus, 
the chief Conſul, attempted, in imitation of that re- 
nowned Reman, to ſeize upon the Government; but 
his Power was not equal to his Ambition. This Lepi- 
dus was not eſtzem'd by the Armies ; was rather an 
artful Politician than a good Soldier; a profound Dif. 
ſembler, and owed his Riſe to a Series of groveling 
Actions Altho' he had declared tur the Nobility, 
whoſe Party he thought the ſtrongeſt; yet S would 
never permit him to be Conſul. But ſince that Na- 
van had abdicated the Dictatorſhip, Pompey, who was 
moſt powerful in the Adminiſtration, being ſeduced 


by 
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by the pretended Attachment of Lepidus, only favour'd 
his Election, and got him choſen Conſul. 
2. In what manner did he conduct himſelf ? 
A. He went over to the Party of the Plebeians, in 
which he was oppos'd by Catu/us, his Collegue, who, 
with Pompey, Metellus and - Craſſus, beaded that of the 
Nobles. To raiſe the Credit of the Commons, he pro- 
pos'd the aboliſhing part of the Laws of Hlla, in which 
he was vigorouſly oppos'd by Catulus. The two Par- 
ties declared for one or other of the Conſuls. Lepidus, 
to ſtrengthen his, and to win over the Nations of Iia- 
ly to his Intereſt, aſſured them, that he would re. 
incorporate them with the 35 antient Tribes; and cauſe 
the Lands of which they had been diſpoſſeſs'd by the 
Dictator, to be rcſtor'd to them; which Declaration 
gain'd him a great Number of Friends. Rome was now 
going to be again the Theatre of a new Civil War; 
but the Senate interpoſed its Authority, and obliged 
the Conſuls to take an Oath, not to take up Arms 
one againſt the other during their Conſulſhip. How-- 
ever, Lepidus's Year was no ſooner expired, but he 
rais'd an Army in Gallia Ciſalpina. which was his Pro- 
vince ; and he re-inforced himſelf with the Armies of 
Brutus and Perpenna. Lepidus then marched towards 
Rome, in the Hopes of becoming another Sylla, in caſe 
he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of that City. Ihe Senate en- 
rolling the Legions, gave the Command of them to Ca- 
tulus; ſoon after which the Armies engaging, part of 
that of Lepidus was cut to Pieces, and the reſt obliged 
to fly. This Roman retiring to Sardinia, was join'd by 
Perpennay and they afterwards increasd their Army; 
but Lepidus being too. ſtrongly prey d upon by Grief, 
died the ſame Year with Hu. As for Brutus, he was 
beſieg'd in Modena by Fompey ; and ſurrendering the 
City, was aſſaſſinated by his Order. 
9. What became of Perperna? _ | 
A. Having 32,000 Men under his Command, he led 
them into Spain, where he intended. to carry on the 
War in bis own Name, and independent of any Ge- 
neral, in Imitation of Sertorius, who had choſen 3ooof 
his Friends, and given them the Name of Senate, in 


oppoſition to that of Rome, and who ſtill headed Ma- 
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riu;'s Party in Luſitania, The two great Provinces: 
above-mentioned were governed by Metellus, to whole 
Aſtiflance the Senate now ſent Pompey with a freſh Bo- 
dy of Forces. Perpenna's Soldiers on this News, re- 
fuſed to obzy their Commander; and flying to Sertori- 
us's Army, this General ſaw himſelf at the Head of 
both, and Perpenna now became a ſubaltern Officer. 
The junction of Pompey with Metellus, and of Perpenna 
with Sertorius, gave a new Vigour to the War. The 
iaſt mentioned, who was an experienced and enter- 
prizing Captain, had generally the Advantage, parti- 
cularly againſt Pompey, who, out of a ſtrong Deſire of. 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and the Fear of dividing bis 
Glory, had commonly fought ſeparately from Metel- 
lus. Pompey, who had ſuch great Reputation in Rame, 
had even the Grief to ſee the City of Laurion, which: 
was inveſted by Sertorius, taken and burnt in his Pre- 
ſence. Pompey, exaſperated to ſee a City razed to the. 
Ground, for having declared in his Favour, ſought 
every Opportunity to ſatiate his Vengeance. He ima- 
gined that one preſented itſelf near Sacro ; and tho”. 
Metelius's Camp was not far off, he yet fancied him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to overthrow the Enemy without. 
his Succour. Accordingly he attack'd them in a Plain; 
but Sertorius, whole Spaniſh Cavalry was ſuperior to that: 
of the Romans, charged them fo vigorouſly, that thoſe 
{talians being broke, the Infantry were in the utmoſt 
Diſorder and Confuſion. P:mpey nar- 
rowly eſcaped being taken Prifoner ; Arn. Rom. 679. 
and his Army would have been entire- | 
iy. defeated, had not Metellus come to his Aſſiſtance. 
Lerlarius ſeeing the Legions of that old General ad- 
vance forward, withdrew to his Camp, and ſaid, with- 
a Smile to his Officers. Had not that old Dame 
'* (ſpeaking of Mete/lus) reſcued the young Boy, I. 
„would have given him due Correction, and then 
60 lent him back to Rome, to. his Friends and Rela- 
“tions. 


D. What followed after this? 

4. Pompey, being now leſs preſumptuous than before, 
and taught Wiſdom by Adverſity, juſtly concluded that 
it would be dangerous for him to lie at any 

om 
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from Mete/las, Theſe Generals therefore joined thei 

Forces, but notwithſtanding the Superiority this gave 
them, they nevertheleſs were forced to encounter wh 
Dangers wherever they encamped. The Enemy, who 
were extremely viligant, came upon them oftentimez 
by Surprize, by Night as well as by Day; Sertorin, 
diſplaying the utmoſt Experience and Activity on this 
Occaſion. His Fame, and the News of the Advar. 
tages he gained daily over two Generals who had the 
greateſt Reputation in Rome, reached as far as Aja, 
Mithridates had now levied: a very powerful Army 
when, in order to foment the Civil War, and to keep 
up a Diverſion which might be of Advantage to his 
Deſigns, he propoſed to Sertorius the uniting of their 
Intereſts, The Deputies of that Monarch offered 10 
advance conſiderable Sums to defray the Expences of 
the War, and likewiſe a Fleer, upon Condition that 
he ſhould let this Prince recover thoſe Provinces in 
Aſia which he had been oblized to abandon. Serterius 
having afſembled his Council, they were unanimouſy 
of Opinion, that he ought not to refuſe the Succours 
which were offered him; but this General, being ani- 
mated with a Soul worthy of the Roman Name, pro- 
tefted that he would never conſent to ſuch a Treaty, 
as it would ſully the Glory of his Country; nor would 
ever attempt a Victory which could not be gained by 
honourabie Means. Misbridates's Deputies having in- 
formed him of the Reſult of their Negociation, that 
Prince ſpoke thus to his Courtiers, © What Laws would 
4 not that Raman preſcribe, were he in Keme ; ſince 
« he has the Confidence to ſet Bounds to our Em- 
« pire, from the Shores of the Atlantic Ocean, where 
© he is baniſhed ?” However, Mithridates reflecting 
afterwards, how much it was for his Intereſt to foment 
the civil War, concluded a "Treaty on the Terms pre- 
ſcrib'd by Sertorius ; upon which that Prince furniſhed 
him with 300 Talents and 40 Ships; and the Roman 
General gave the King of P:n/us a Body of Trocps 
under the Command of Marius Varus, a Senator whom 
Slla had perſcribed. 

2. What Actions were performed by Marius Va- 
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A. He increas'd the Fame of Serterius wherever he 
came; and, as tho he had been under the Command 
of the Senate and People of Rome, he freed moſt of 
the Cities from the exorbitant Taxes with which Hua 
had burthen'd them. So prudent and moderate a Con- 
duct made the Enemy open their Gates to him, with- 
out his being obliged to employ Arms ; and the bare 
Name of Sertorius gain'd more Victories than all the 
Forces of Mithridates. But this great Captain, who 
had eſcap'd all the Dangers of War, loſt his Life by 
the Treachery of the Romans of his own Party. Per- 
jenna, who could not pardon him for his enjoying 
the Command of his Troops ; and, at the ſame time, 


hoping to ſucceed to his Poſt, in caſe he could diſpatch 


him, conſpir'd his Ruin; and prevail'd with ſeveral 
of his Countrymen to join in his dark Deſign, upon 
pretence that Sertorius contemned the Romans, and 
gave all his Confidence to the Spaniards. Perpenna in- 


viting Sertorius to a Feaſt, fiſt made him and his Com- 


panions very drunk, and then murder'd him; a very 
inglorious End, for ſo renowned a Commander, who 
had bravely reſiſted all the Generals that had been 
ſent againſt him, and being admir'd by the Spaniards 
as a ſecond Hannibal. Metellus and Pompey had been 
obliged to teparate their Armies; when the latter hear- 
ing firſt of Sertorius's Death, and the Diſpoſition of 
the Soldiers, drew near to Peręenna's Camp. Imme- 
d'ately this new General was abandoned by Part of his 
S1:41ers 3 and the reſt, when attack'd, made but a 
very feeble Reſiſtance. At laſt they all fled, when 
Perponnn, not knowing where to hide himſelf, was 
found in a thicket, Perpenna offer'd to reveal ſecretly 
to Pompey, ſome Affairs of the higheſt Importance, up- 
on Condition that his Life ſhould be ſaved ; but Pom- 
fey, with great Wiſdom, commanded him to be execu- 
ted immediately, and burnt all his Papers, leſt his Im- 
peachments ſhould involve the State in freſh Troubles, 
which had been already but too fatal to it. Perfenna's 
Death putting an end to the War of 5pain, Pompey led 
his victorious Army back to Jag. 

9 not a third War break out againit Mithri- 
ants 


A. He 
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A. He had now join'd himſelf with 
An. Rom. 680. Jigranes King of Armenia, and levied 
an Army from various Nations, con. 
fiſting of 140,000 Foot, and 16,000 Horſe ; and with 
theſe he ſoon conquer'd all Birhynia, which Nicomedes, 
the late Monarch, had bequeath'd to the Romans. Lu- 
cinius Lucullus, a valiant Commander, and Aurelius 
Cotta being Conſuls, were appointed to carry on the 
War againſt Mithridates. The former came up with 
the King before Cizicus, a City of Propontis, where he 
poſted his Soldiers with ſo much Skill, that he inveſt. 
ed the Beſieger; and reduc'd Mithridates to ſuch Ex- 
tremities, that he was forced, for Want of Proviſions, 
to ſend his Cavalry and ſick men (15,000 of whom 
were intercepted) into Bithynia ; and then to retire 
himſelf with all thoſe who could eſcape the great Ha- 
vock which the Romans made in the Flight. During 
this interval, Eumachus, one of Mithridates's Generals, 
made Incurſions into ſeveral Countries, but was at 
laſt repuls'd by Deiotarus. Lucullus gain'd many Vic- 
tories at Sea, where he took ſeveral of Mithridatess 
Commanders, and clofely purſued the King himſelf, 
who would have been caſt away, had he not been 
ſaved by a private Veſſel, where he was very glad 
to venture his Perſon, to ſecure himſelf from ſo 
imminent a Danger. At laſt he eſceped into his 
own Kingdom, whither Lucullus purſued him, hav- 
ing conquerd all Bithynia and Paphlaginia in his 
March. Such was the End of the firſt Year's Ex: 
pedition. 
5 9. Did Mithridate: perſorm any Exploits the ſecond 
ear? | 
A. He ſent to Tigranes and other Powers for Suc- 
cour, and, in a Year's time, aſſembled 40,000 Foot, and 
4000 Horſe. With theſe he gain'd lome Advantages 
over the Romans; but Lucullus found means to cut off 
the greateſt Part of his Cavalry, which, with the Loſs 
of a Battle, fill'd him with ſo much Dread, that he left 
his Kingdom, and fled into Armenia to Tigranes, who 
entertain'd him in a Manner ſuitable to his Dignity, but 
would not ſuffer him to come into his Preſence. A! 
Pontus, a few ſtrong Holds excepted, ſoon 1 to 
| clue 
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Lucullus; and Machares, King of Boſþhorus, ſent a golden 
Dizdem to that Commander, whereby he purchas'd the 
Title of his Friend and Ally. This was the fourth 
Year of the Expedition, at which time was ended the 
War with Spartacus. 

9. Who was he ? 

A. A Gladiator of very great Bra- 
very. This Man having eſcap'd from An. Rom. 680. 
Capua, with 70 of his Companions, ex- 
horted them to ſacrifice their Lives for the Defence of 
their Liberty, rather than ſerve as a SpeQacle to the In- 
humanity of their Patrons : Then wandering through 
the Countries round, and increzſing their Numbers 
prodigicuſly, they commenced a dangerous War in 
Italy. The Senate deſpiſing Spartacus, ſent, at firſt, but 
a few Troops, headed by two Prztors, againſt him; 
thinking it would be derogatory to the Dignity of the 
Commonwealth, to oppoſe the Legions to a herd of 
Slaves and Vagabonds. But Spartacus cut to Pieces all 
the Troops that had been ſent againſt him, which ſur- 
prized and exaſperated the Senate to a great Degree. 
The Affair growing now more ſerious, the Conſuls, 
each at the head of a conſiderable Ar- | 
my, were order'd to take the Field a- An. Rem. 68 1. 
gainſt them. "Theſe Magiſtrates per- 
tuading themſelves that a Body of Slaves and Vaga- 
bonds would not dare to withſtand the Preſence of the 
Legions, marched very careleſly towards the Enemy. 
But Spartacus, taking Advantage of this Negligence, 
made ſo ſkiſfu] a Choice of the Field of Battle, and led 
on his Men with ſo much Bravery, that the Roman 
Soldiers were put to flight. The Conſols rallied them 
ſome time after, and came to a fecond Engagement, 
but with as little Succeſs as before. 

Was not Spartacus's Army very much increas'd 
by this Overthrow of the Legions ? 

A. He ſoon after ſaw himſelf at the head of 1 20,000 
Peaſants, Outlaws, Slaves and Deſerters, all Men of a 
davage Diſpoſition, who carried Fire and Sword where- 
ever they came, and hop'd to meet with an Impunity 
for their Crimes. This domeſtic War 4 a. 
had raged three Years in Italy, when © OO 
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the Senate gave the Conduct of it to Licinins Craſſus the 
Proconſul in Apulia, who had ſhared in S 's ViRories, 
Fortune aſſumed a new Face under this General. Cra/. 
ſus began by reftoring the Troops to their former Diſ- 
cipline ; and the Romans under his Command, ſoon 
found that they muſt either conquer or die. The Pro- 
conſul, after cutting to pieces 10,000 of the Rebels who 
were foraging, deteated Spartacus's Army in a pitch'd \ 
Battle. T his Glaciator, with ſuch of his Troops as had 
eſcap'd the Slaughter, attempted to croſs into Sicily, but 
was inveſted in his own Camp by Sy//a. Spartacus find- 
ing it would be impoſſible for him to eſcape, teſolved 
to try once more the Fate of Arms. Accordingly he 
drew up his Forces very ſkilfully in order of Battle. 
A Horſe being brought him, juſt as the Engagement 
was going to begin, he drew his Sword, kill'd it, and 
then turning about to his Soldiers; © If I am victori- 
% ous, (lays he) I ſhall not want a Horſe ; and ſheuld 
© we be defeated, I don't intend to make uſe of one.” 
His Soldiers, animated by his Example, fought like 
Deſperadoes. Victory was long in ſutpence, but at 
laſt the Valour of the Legions decided it. A cruel 
Slaughter was made of thele Vagabonds. Spartacus 
being wounded in the Thigh by a Javelin, defended 
himſelf vigorouſly on his Knees, holding his Shield with 
one Hand, and his Sword with the other ; but being at 
jaſt covec'd with wounds, he fell on a Heap, either of 
Romans whom he had {acrificed to his Fury, or of his 
own Soldiers, who had loſt their Lives in detendigg him. 
Such as eſcap'd, rallied afterwards, and were all ſlaugh- 
tered by Pompey, who met them in his return from Hain. 
A Luſtrum being performed in Rome about this time, 
450,000 Free Citizens were cels'd ; the City ſtill increaſ- 
ing in Extent, in Populouſnels, in Learning and Polite- 
neſs, and at the ſame time in Corruption and Factions. 
9. 1 defire you to go on with the War of Mithri- 
dates ? | 
A. Lucu'/us followed him inta Armenia, and ſent to 
Tigranes, the King of that Country, to deliver him up. 
This Monarch was grown fo inſupportably proud by 
his late Conqueſts, that he obliged tour Kings whom 
be had taken Priſoners, to run by his Side like lo _— 
\ 001 
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Footmen ; and, when he was ſeated on his Throne, 
made them ſtand before him, in a dejeQed Poſture, 
with folded Arms. Tigranes refuſed to deliver up Mi- 
thridates, and would not recognize Lucullus as General, 
becauſe he had not given him the Title of King of 
Kings. Upon this Lucullus immediately croſſed the 
River Euphrates at the Head of two Legions, and about 
3909 Horſe, which ſurprized Tigranes, who ſoon after 
ſent Mitbrobarzanes at the Head of 2000 Cavalry to 
intercept his Paſſage, leaving Mancæus to cover ihe 
City Tigranocerta, which he had lately built, and went 
himſelf to raiſe an Army. Whilſt he was aſſembling 
one, conſiſting of 250,000 Infantry and 50, ooo Horſe, 
againſt the Romans, Mithrobarzanes was repulſed, Man- 
cenus drove from the City, and the Town immediately 
inveſted. Mithridates adviſed Tigranes not to venture a 
Battle, but rather to ſtarve the Enemy; but he con- 
temned his Counfel, faying, © If the Romans are all 
„ Embaſſadors, there are a Multitude of them; but if 
Soldiers, a few.“ However Lucullus engaging him to 
great Advantage, a dreadful Slaughter was made dur- 
ing the whole Day; and Tigrancerta was ſurrender'd 
by means of certain diſcontented Greeks in it. 

9. What happen'd after this ? 

A. Another mighty Army was raiſed, and the Com- 
mand of it given to Mithridates. Both Monarchs en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to hem in Lucullus; and all 
Parties being obliged ro remove for want of Provifions, 
Fabius, whom Lucullus had left in Pontus, was after- 
wards defeated by Mithridates. This Monarch march- 
ing into the leſſer Armenia, Lucullus would willingly 
have followed him thither; and this General might 
have put an End to the War, had not Acillius Glabris, 
this Year's Conſul, been appointed to carry it on in his 
ſtead. When the News of this was come to the Ro- 
man Army, Lucullus was flighted by his Soldiers, 
whereby the two Monarchs began to be more ſuc- 
ceſsful than before. Glabrie arrived not long after 
in this Province, and ſent circular Letters, declaring, 
That the Senate being diſpleaſed with Lucullus for 
pfolonging the War, had removed him from the 


* Command of the Army; and would confiſcate the 
Poſſeſſions 
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« Poſſeſſions of any Perſon who ſhould refuſe Obe. 
„ dience to this Order.” Upon this, Lucullus wa; 
deſerted by his whole Army, a few Soldiers except- 
ed, who bad no Eſtates to loſe ; after which Mztby;._ 
dates recovered the greateſt Part of his Kingdom, and 
made great Havock in Cappadecia 3 Glabrio continuing 
idle in Bifoynia, and never once coming to his Ac. 
my. 

2 Did not a Quarrel break out between Pompey and 
Craſſus? 

4 It aroſe from Pompey's aſcribing to himſelf the 
chief Succeſs of the War againſt Spartacus, at which 
Craſſus was juſtly offended; but then he diſſembled 
his Reſentment, becauſe he aſpired to the Conſulate 
at the ſame time with Poxypey, who was all powerful 
in Rome. Craſſus afterwards intreating Pompey that 
they might act in Concert; the latter employed all 
his Credit and Intereft for him, by which means both 
were elected Conſuls. Tho' Pompey was then but a 
Knight, and ſcarce 34 Years of Age, yet his exalted 
Reputation and the Splendor of his Victories, made 
the Remans diſpenſe with the Laws in his Favour. 
But now the two Conſuls, not fatisfied with the Ho- 
nours which had been done them, demanded likewiſe 
that of a Triumph. This ſurprized the People very 
much; and being a very difficult Affair, both were 
to diſband their reſpective Armies. Craſſus inſiſted that 
bis Collegue ſhould firſt ſet him the Example, at which 
Pompey was greatly offended ; which oppoſite Preten- 
fions diſcovered but too plainly their Animoſity. 
Pompey could not bear to ſee Craſſus, who was ſo much 
his inferiour in military Abilities, enter into Competi- 
tion with him: And Craſſus, who was the richeſt Man 
in the Commonwealth, look d upon his Treaſures 2s 
ſo many Victories, and could not think of ſubmit- 
ting to a Man who was not ſo wealthy as himſelf 
The Senate and People now ſaw evidently, tha: 
the only Deſign of each of theſe Romans, in endea- 
_ vouring to keep their Armies on foot, was, to tram- 
ple on the other; and feaiing another inteſtine Wat 
would break out, the People fell at their Feet, and 
earneſtly beſought them to lay aſide their + 
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At laſt Craſſus (moved by the Aruſpices) riſing up, went 
and gave his Hand to Pompey, who then embrac'd him ; 
{ after both had received the Honours of a Triumph, 
they diſbanded their reſpective Armies. 

2. Was this Reconciliation fincere ? 

A. One would have concluded it was not ſo, ſince 
each of them employed their whole Endeavours to gain 
Partiſans. The grand Article was to inſinuate them- 
{elves into the Affections of the People. Craſſus to win 
them over to his Intereſt, cauſed a thouſand Tables to 
be fpread, and entertained the whole City. At the ſame 
time he diſtributed, among the lower ſort of People, 
Corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt them three Months. Crafſus 
was worth above 700 Talents, which was an im- 
menſe Sum; and by ſuch public Liberalities the great 
Men in Rome purchaſed the Votes of the Multitude. 
Pompey, on the other fide, to improve on this Munifi- 
cence, and to ingratiate himſelf with the Tribunes of 
the People, caus'd the Law to paſs, which reftored 
to thoſe Magiſtrates all the Authority of which Sy/la 
had deprived them. Thus theſe ambitious Men ſport- 
ed alternatively with the Laws ; and increaſed the 
Power of the Senate one moment, and the next, that 
of the People, according as it ſuited their Intereſt. 
Words could never expreſs the Joy which the Tri- 
bunes diſcovered upon ſeeing themſelves reſtored to 
their Authority ; and being obliged chiefly to Pompey 
for it, they ſoon found an Opportunity of diſcoverin 
their Gratitude, for War being refolved againſt the 
Pirates, they gave the Command of it 41 
to that General, who, at the ſame . O84. 
time, was inveſted with abſolute Authority. 

D. Who where theſe Pirates? | 

A. They firſt readezvous'd on the Coaſts of Cili cia, 
and had but a ſmall number of Veſſels; when Mi- 
thriates taking them under his Protection, they put 
to Sea with a conſiderable number of large Ships, 
and extended their Depredations as far as the Coaſts 
of Italy, They now were grown fo numerous and 
powertul, that there was no paſling the Seas, nor 
dwelling on the Coaſts, with any Security ; for 
they not only took and - plundered Ships, but laid 
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waſte whole Provinces. They alſo had vanquiſhed 
ſeveral Reman Preztors, and were grown fo inſolent. 
that they made Leſcents even upon Utaly ; carried of 
ſeveral Ladies of Quality, and two Armies with their 
Enfigns. Theſe Outrages exaſperated the Romans to 
a high Degree; upon which Pompey, as was before 
obſerved, was created Admiral, and inveſted with full 
Power by the Tribunes ; a Circumſtance which did 
not Pleaſe the Senate, who now began to grow jea- 
dous of Pompey's Credit and Authority. However, the 
le allowed him 500 Ships, 120, ooo Foot, 5000 
Horſe, 6000 Attic Talents ; and the Power of chuſing 
15 Lieutenants out of the Senate. But now ſeveral of 
this Body accuſed Pompey, publickly, of aſpiring to 
fovereign Power ; and one of the” Conſuls, who was 
.exaſperated againſt him, ſaid to his Face, That ſince 
« he affected to imitate the Pride and Haughtineſs of 
« Romulus, he poſſibly might meet with the ſame Fate.” 
Several Senators harangued the People, to difſuade 
them from giving ſo extenſive a Power to a fingle 
Citizen; but all their Remonſtrances were ineffectual; 
and the People were ſo much enraged at the Jealouſy 
and Reſiſtance of the Senate, that they enlarged ſtil 
more the Power of Pompey. In this manner, the Com- 
mons, who were ſo jealous of their Liberty, being ſe- 
duced by the Tribunes, were running headlong into 
Servitude ; and Pompey might, if he had pleaſed, have 
uſurped the ſupreme Power in the Commonwealth. 
But thoſe who were well acquainted with his Diſpo- 
ſition, concluded, that they had nothing to fear from 
a Man who had more Vanity than Ambition; and 
who was more affected with the Splendor of this ex- 
alted Employment, than deſirous of rendering it pet- 
petual and independant. 

2. What was the Succeſs of this War. : 
A. Pompey ſtation'd, with very great Judgment, his 
Lieutenants in the ſeveral Bays, Harbours, and Straits 
of the Mediterranean ; ſurniſhing them with a ſufficient 
Number of Ships, that fo the Pirates being forced out 
of their lurking Holes by one part of his Forces, miglit 
be received by another, and chated by the next, and 


none be obliged to fail at too great a Diſtance, whillt 
| himtcit, 
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nimſelf, as tho he had been a Monarch of the Ocean, 
ſailed up and down in it; viſiting and direQting all 
things with ſuch Judgment and Diſpatch, that in leſs. 
than fix Weeks he ſcoured all the Seas about Sardinia, 
Corſica, Sicily and Africa; and all the Pirates, who eſ- 
caped, fled to Cilicia as their common Rendezvous. 
Pompey was ſoon after them with threeſcore Gallies; 
and tho' they had prepared for Battle, yet, at the ſight 
of his Fleet, they ſubmitted to him ; and his Name 
was become fo formidable to them, that in about ſix 
Weeks more he ſubjected Cilicia to the Power of the 
Romans. As there remained upwards of 20,000 Pirates, 
he was not willing to maſſacre them; and, at the ſame 
time, it was not ſafe to let them return to their old 
Receptacles. He therefore removed them into the In- 
land Countries, where he gave them Lands and Houſes; 
and by 28 them with an Opportunity of ſub- 
fiſting without Piracy, he prevented their continuing 
that Way of Life. In this manner, after taking neat 
400 Ships, and 120 Forts, and ſlaying 10,000 Men, 
Pompey ended this War in one Campaign ; he behaving 
with greater Clemency towards the Vanquiſhed than 
Metellus did towards the Cretans, whom he ſubdued, 
and was thence ſurnamed Creticus ; beſides which the 
Honours of a Triumph were allowed him. | 
9. What followed after this? | | 

A. The People of Rome, had no ſooner heard of the 
Defeat of the Pirates, but Man/ius a Tribune of the 
People, and Pompey's Creature, in order to perpetuate 
his Actthority propoſed a Law, That all the Armies 
of the Romans, together with the Command of all 
Alea, and the ConduRt of the War againſt Mithridatey 
* and Tigranes, ſhould be committed to Pompey alone ;* 
notwithſtanding Lu ullus, a great General, was at that 
ume inveſted with the Command of the latter, and had 
2Cquir'd no little Glory in this War. Pompey was like- 
wiſe continued in his Poſt of Admiral. This was 
lucrendring up to him the Forces both by Sea and 
Land, and he now wanted nothing but the Title 'of 
King. The. People were very zealous to have this 
Law paſe'd ; but the Senate, who were not fo blind, 
old upon it as the eſtabliſhing of Tyranny. Ne- 
K vyertheleſs, 
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vertheleſs, when the Aſſembly was met, and Max/in 
propoled the recalling of Lucullus, and appointing Fun- 
pey in his room, ſcarce a Man open'd his Mouth; mos 
of the Senators being intimidated by Pompey's Power. 
Even Cicero himſelf, who was known to be a worthy 
Citizen, but fearful and wavering, declar'd for the 
prevailing Party; and ſaid, in an Oration, © That it 
* not only would be for the Intereſt of the Common. 
« wealth, to have a General inveſted with ſo large x 
« Power; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make 
« Choice of Pompey, preferable to any other Man in 
* the Univerſe, he being eminently conſpicuous for 
% the four great Accompliſhments requir'd in a Com- 
* mander, viz. Judgment, Bravery, Authority and 
« Succeſs ; all which he had gloriouſly diſplay'd in 
% the many wonderful Exploits already perform'd by 
„ him in ſo many different Countries.” *Tis related 
that C. Julius Cæſar, lately Quæſtor, alſo favoured this 
Speech, and chie fly with this View, that the People might 
afterwards be the more inclin'd to truſt him with the 
like extraordinary Authority. None of the Senator: 
oppoſed it but Hortenſius and Catulus. The latter brave- 
ly reproach'd the People with their unjuſt Treatment of 
Lucullus; and, at the ſame time repreſented to them 
the glorious AQtions he had performed during the 
Courſe of the War. He obferv'd that this General, by 
a ſignal Victory, had prevented the City of Cizia 
from being beſieged both by Sea and Land; that he 
had defeated Mithridates ſeveral times, and vanquiſh's 
Tigranes, the moſt powerful Monarch of a. Howe 
ver, perceiving that the People were not pleaſed with 
his Speech, he turned himſelf to the Senate, and rail- 
ing his Voice with an Air of Indignation : * Let ut 
« leave, ſays he, (Fathers) a City which is now going 
* to be ſubje to Tytants; and let us fly to ſome De- 
« fert, where we may preſerve the Liberty, which we 
« have received from our Forefathers.” But theſe gene- 
rous Words did not make the leaſt Impreſſion upon the 
Minds of the People. The Decree was confirm'd by 
all the Tribes; and the People gave ſpontaneouſly de 
Pompey, as unlimited an Authority, as Sy//a had uſurp 
ed Sword in Hand, and during his V— | 
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©. What did Pompey upon his being appointed Gene- 
raliſimo ? 

A. Having made the neceſſary Preparations he ſet 
out immediately for Aſia He firſt ſent to Mithridates, 
offering him Peace upon reaſonable Conditions, which 
that King nevertheleſs refuſed, he expecting Succours 
from Phraates King of Parthia ; but having Advice af- 
terwards that he had concluded a League with the 
Romans, he ſent to ſue for Peace. Pompey order'd him 
to diſband his Forces, and ſurrender up all the De- 
ſerters, which occaſion'd ſuch a Tumult in Mithridates's 
Army, that he immediately receded and evaded the 
Articles, by ſwearing, * That he would be eternally 
« at Variance with the Romans, becauſe of their inſati- 
„ able Avarice.” Pompey march'd afterwards into Ga- 
latia, where he had an Interview with Zzcullus, They 
at firſt treated each other with great Politeneſs and 
Civility ; but at laſt Lucullus was not able to ſtifle 
his Reſentment. He told Pompey, ** that he never 
«« ſought to go againſt any Enemies but thoſe, who 
«« were already enfeebled ; and that, like to ſuch cow- 
« ardly Birds as ſeize only on dead Carcaſſes, it was 
« his Cuſtom to intrude himſelf at the Concluſion of 
« War, and to reap the Benefit of the Victories which 
« other Generals had gain'd.” Pompey exaſperated at 
theſe Reproaches, told Lucullus, That he had not 
« ſo much conquer'd as laid waſte Aa, the Riches 
« of which he had appropriated to himſelf. That he 
had made War only for the ſake of Plunder, and like 
„%a Robber ; that he indeed had gained ſome Victo- 
« ries, but had never compleated them purpoſely that 
he might be continued in his Command, and have 
an Opportunity of carrying on his Rapine, which 
© was even odious to his Soldiers.” Theſe mutual 


| Reproaches were not without Foundation; and the two 


Generals, at their leaving one another, were fired with 
the ſtrongeſt Animoſity. Lucullus continued to give 
out Orders in his ewn Name ; but Pompey forbiddin 
them by his EdiQs, annull'd all his Acts, and at la 
drew away moſt Part of his Army. Lucul/us returned 
o Rome, where, in ſpite of the Cabals and ill Offices of 
K 2 Pompey 
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Pempey, he was honour'd with a Triumph; he bringiny 
with him, among other noble Spoils, a great number of 
valuable Books, of which he compos'd a Library. Hi; 
Triumph was very ſplendid ; there being exhibited, 2. 
mong other things, a Statue of Mitbridates of ſolid 
Gold, fix Foot high; and his Shield enrich'd with: 
reat Number of precious Stones. After his Triumph 
| 4 reſolv'd to paſs the remainder of his Days in Luxu- 
ry and Effeminacy. He laid out prodigious Sums in 
Building, Furniture, and Entertainments, whence Pan. 
pas to call him the Roman Xerxes. Lucullus great!y 
Increaſed the Luxury of the Romans. He loft his Senſe; 
ſome time before his Death, and was therefore put un. 
der the Guardianſhip of his Brother. Tis related tha: 
Califibenes, his Freed-Man, had given him a Doſe oi 
Poiſon, and that this made him run diſtracted. 

2. What was Mithridates doing? 

A. He had aſſembled a very conſiderable Army; 
and Pompey marching into the leſſer Armenia, ſubjed 
to that King, was followed thither. There Mithridates be. 
ing ſurrounded by Pompey with a very large Intrenchment; 
and having Advice that Marcius had joined the Nona 
General, he fled, after killing all about him who wer 
ſick or of no Service. However Pompey follow'd ſo 
Cloſe at his Heels, that he forced him to come to ar 
Engagement by Moon-light, before he could pals the 
Eupbrates. Mithridates loſt ſeveral thouſand Men, ad 
at [aſt broke his bats thro” at the Head of a Party oi 
Horſemen, many of whom afterwards deſerted hin. 
After this wandering thro? the Woods, he himſelf lead. 
ing his Horſe, he caſually met with a Body of merce- 
nary-Forces, who conducted him to 2 Fortreſs wher? 
he had depoſited conſiderable Treaſures. He diſpatch'c 
from hence a Meſſenger to Tizranes, who now refule 
to receive him, upon pretence that he had been the cc. 
caſion of his Son's retelling againſt him. Mahriaas 
finding himſelf thus abandon'd, fled to Colchis, uh bet 
Pompey followed him. He then fled to Scythia, where 
he forced the Princes of that Country to join with him. 
he giving his Daughters lin Marriage to tome of thea 
He was ſtill cevolving mighty Deſigns, even of = 

thro 


( 


thro' Thrace, Macedon, Pannonia, and to the Ae, and 


! WE from thence into Italy. Pompey after a thort Stay in 
! Colchis, marched towards Armenia, againſt Tigranes, 
i WE who was now reſolved not to come to a Battle, becauſe 
of the Rebellion of his three Sons whom the Daughter 


of Mithridates had brought him. The laſt of theſe 
three Sons was alſo called Tigranes. The two eldeſt 
being dead, the third rebelled againſt his Father, and 
raiſed great Commotions in his Daminions, but was 
overthrown and obliged to fly, He withdrew to 
Phraates King of the Parthians, who adviſed him to 
have recourſe to Ptolemy for Protection, which he ac- 
cordingly did. The Father having notice of this, went 
at the ſame time and threw himſelf at the Roman Ge- 
neral's Feet, gave him his Diadem, ſued for Peace ; 
and conjur'd him to let Juſtice be done on his Son for 
his baſe Ingratitude. Pompey returned the Monarch 
his Crown, and granted him Peace upon the following 
Conditions! That he ſhould pardon his Son; that 


« Syria, Phænicia, and Cilicia ſhould remain as Pro- 
A « vinces of the Roman Empire ; that he ſhould pay 
t; * 6000 Talents of Silver to the Roman,; that Prince 
an * Tigranes, his Son, ſhould poſſeſs the two Provinces of 
'e *« Sophene and Gordiena, the Treaſures excepted which 
o WW © fhould be found in them; that he would permit him 
20 « to retire before his Son entred them; and laſtly, that 
de © he ſhould poſſeſs peaceably all the reſt of Armenia, and 
ede eſteemed the Friend and Ally of the Romans.” 
ol Tigranes accepted of theſe Conditions with Joy; but 
m. his Son was diſguſted at his not being allowed to diſpoſe 
d- of the Treaſures that were in the Provinces alloted for 
e. bim. He therefore ſticred up the Parthians to declare 
ere War againſt the Romans ; but as he was meditating to 
10 join them, Pompey, who watch'd all his Motions, hav- 
led ing diſcovered his Deſign, cauſed him to be ſeized ſome 
* time after, and ſent him to Rome; where, by Order of 
EF the Senate, he was thrown into Priſon, and there died. 
get Pompey reſtored Cappadecia to Ariobarzanes, and likewiſe 
5 gave him Gorgiena and Sophene, with Cabala, a City of 
5 Cilicia, and other Towns; after which he forced the 


' lecrians and Albanians to ſue for Peace. 


6 | 
2. What other Conqueſts were atchieved by Pom. 


fey f 
A. Croſſing mount Taurus, he ditec- 
An. Rom. 689. ted his March againſt Darius the Medt, 
and Antiochus King of Syria for moleſt- 
ing the Roman Allies, or ſuccouring their Enemies. 
Upon this Phraates, King of Parth:a, terrified at the 
Fame of his mighty Atchievements, ſent to ſue for 
Peace, which Pompey would not grant. Phraates up- 
on this, invading Armenia, Tygranes ſent to Pompey 
for Succour, who deputed three Commiſſioners, in or- 
per to reconcile Matters. With regard to Antiochus, to 
whom Lucullus had granted Syria, he firſt defigned to 
implore the Aid of Phraates ; but after conſidering 
Things more maturely, he refoived to ſubmit himſelf 
to Pompey's Generofity. But the Roman General hay. 
ing ſeized upon all his Dominions, refuſed to acquieſce 
with his Demands. And the better to excuſe himſelf, 
he obſerved, * That fince the ſubduing of Tigranes 
* had put the Romans to ſo much Expence and T'rov- 
„ ble, it would not be reaſonable to let another have 
the Recompence.” Pompey therefore allowed him 
but that Part of Syria called Comagena ; and not long 
after, extending his Conqueſts over the Arabians and 
Ituræant, (People who inhabited a ſmall Country of 
Paleftine, at the Foot of Mount Libanus) he made all 
Syria a Roman Province. During this Interval, Mithri- 
dates ſent to Pompey to defire Peace; but being ordered 
to come in Perſon, the Monarch refuſed, and proceed- 
ted in his military Preparations. After this, many of 
his Garriſons revolted from him.; and ſeveral of his 
Friends, with one of his Sons, were put to death on 
that Account. Still the King of Pontus intended to 
croſs into Europe, to advance into /taly, and there make 
the ſame Havock as Hannibal had done. But his Sol- 
diers terrified at the Enterprize, refuſed to follow; 
they looking upon him as a deſperate Prince, who, ta- 
ther than live in Obſcurity, ſought to die with Glory. 
Theſe mighty Deſigns he projected, ſerved Pharnaces 
his Son for a Pretence to ſpirit up the Army to Rebelli- 
on, who thereupon ſaluted him King. WMithridates, 


perceiving this from an upper Room where he _—_ 
ned, 
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fined, ſent 8 Meſſenger, defiring that leave might be 
given him to depart. But his Son only bid him die ; 
which exaſperating Mithridates, he, with many terri- 
ble Imprecations, wiſh'd, That he might one Day 
« hear the like Words from his own Offspring.” And 
now reflecting that his Son, whom he had tenderly 
loved, and intended for his Succeſſor, was the very 
Perſon who ſought his Deſtruction; he, rather than 
fall into the Hands of the Romans, reſolved to put an 
end to his Life, which was now grown inſupportable. 
Accordingly, after giving Poiſon to his Wives, his 
Daughters and Concubines, he ſwallowed a Doſe him- 
ſelf. But having accuſtomed himſelf. to the taking of 
Antidotes it had no Effect, upon which he beſought 
one of his Officers to diſpatch him. This Officer at 
firſt refuſed; but tecollecting that he would thereby 
pleaſe Pompey and Pharnaces, he run him thro' the Bo- 
dy; and ſome Hiſtorians relate, that Mithridates him- 
ſelf aided the deadly Stroke. Thus 
ended the Mithridatic War, having An. Rom. 691 
continued 25 Years ; after which, all | 
the Dominions of this Monarch were added to the 
Roman State. 

9. Where was Pompey at that time? | 

A. Near Jericho, and marching towards TFeruſalem 
againſt Ariſtobulus, King of Judæa, who had depoſed 
his elder Brother Hyrcanus, and uſurped his Kingdom. 
They were Sons to Alexander King of the Fews, who 
at his Death had not ſettled the Succeſſion. Hyrcanus, 
the elder Brother, claimed the Crown as his Right ; 
whilſt Ariſtobulus, on the other Side, aſſerted, that he 
was unworthy of enjoying it, ſince he did not poſlefy 
any of the Qualities requiſite in a King. Hyrcanu, 
complained of his Brother to Pompey at Damaſcus, who 
alſo came to that City to vindicate himſelf, where the 
Roman General gave them the kindeſt Treatment, and 
aſſured them, ** That he would come into their Coun- 
* try, and adjuſt Matters between them, ſo ſoon as he 
had ſettled ſome Affairs of Importance.” Accord- 
ingly, after concluding the Affair relating to Syria, he 
returned to Judæa, there to decide the Pifference'be- 
tween the two Brothers. Hyrcanus and Ariſlobulus ſent 

K 4 | him, 
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him, ſeverally, Embaſſadors with conſiderable Preſents, 
upon which P:mfey did all that lay in his Power to re. 
concile them, and march'd againſt the Nabathean;, 
However, he was ſoon obliged to return towards Je. 
ruſalem, becauſe that, immediately after his Departure, 
Ar iflabulus had again taken up Arms againſt his Brother, 
and fortified himſelf in the Caſtle of Alexandrium, the 
ſtrongeſt in all Judza. Pompey ordered this Prince to 
come to him, which he did; and the Roman Genera! 
bid him write Letters to all the Governors of the Strong. 
holds in Judæa, to exhort them to ſubmit to the Roman:. 
Ariflobulus wrote accordingly, but none of the Gover- 
nors would comply with the Orders ; upon which 


Pompey, ſuſpecting that ſome clandeſtine Meaſures 


were concerting, marched directly towards Jeruſalem. 
Gabinius, his ee had already taken the Ci- 
ty; the Temple only, which was very ftrongly ſitu- 
ated, being ſtill vigorouſly defended by Ariftobulu;'s 
Adherents who had retired thither. Pompey inveſt- 
ed it the Day after his Arrival ; and after three Months 
Siege, won it on a Sabbath Day, and that, with 
the greater Eaſe, becauſe the Fews did not ule to 
take up Arms in their own Defence on this Day. Pon. 
pey went into the Temple at the time that the Sacrifces 
were performing, and cut to pieces 12,0% Jews. He 
with many Followers, entered the Holy of Holies, where 
he viewed thoſe Things which none but the Prieſt was 
allowed to behold ; However, he had ſo much Venera- 
tion for the Place, that he forbore touching any thing. 


He afterwards made all Judæa tributary to Rome; re- 


ſtored Hyrcanus to his Prieſthood and Government, 
and afterwards carried Ariſobulus with him to Rome. 
Judæa was reduced under the Conſul- 
An. Rom. 691. hip of Cicero, the ſame Year that Au- 
guſius Ceſar was born. 

| A. What happened in Rome during theſe mighty Ex- 
oits? 
; A. One of the moſt dangerous Conſpiracies broke 
out, that had ever been known in this City, being 
chiefly contrived and carried on by Lucius Sergius Ca- 
talina. He was deſcended of a very illuſtrious Pa- 
rician Family of great Antiquity, Brought up r 

* the 
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the Tumult and diſorders of a civil War, he had been 
the Inſtrument of the Cruelties of Ha, to whom he 
had devoted himſelf. The Protection of this Dictator, 
and the Birth and high Extraction of Catiline, had raiſed 
him to the principal Employments, all which he had 
diſgraced by his horrid Crimes. He had been accuſed 
of debauching a Veſtal Virgin; and ſuſpected of murder- 
ing his Son, for the Love of another Woman. He 
had no Morals or Probity, nor diſcovered the leaſt Ve- 
neration for the Gods. For ever diſguſted with the Pre- 
ſent, and uneaſy with regard to Futurity ; he was bold, 
raſh, and capable of any Attempt, but at the fame 
time had little Abilities ; he diſplaying too much in his 
ambitious Views, being unable to aſſume that deep Diſ- 
guile which was ſo neceſſary to cover his pernicious De- 
ſigns. Having contraCtedgvaſt Debts, he grew deſperate, 
and aimed at nothing leſs than the ſupreme Authority; 
and in order to attain it, he began by aſſociating with all 
ſuch young Men in Rome, as had ruined themſelves by 
Wine, Women or Gaming. 

9. Who were the chief Conſpiratots, and what was 

:heir Deſign ? 
Js. Their Names were Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, 
Caſſius Longinus, Caius Cethegus ; the two Sons of Serwius 
Hylla, Lucius Vargunteius, Quintus Annius, Portius Lecca, 
Lucius Curius, L. Beftia, Q. Curius, M. Fulvius Vebili er, 
L. Statilius, F. Gabinius Capito, and C. Cornelius. Many 
pretend that Craffus, and even Cæſar, bad ſome Know- 
ledge of this, Conſpiracy, which had been originally 
let on foot by, P. Auubronias, and P. Hlla, who having 
been elected to the Conſulate, and afterwards con- 
victed of attaining to that Office by Bribery, were 
therefore excluded from it ; which exaſperated them 
to ſuch a Degree, that they conſpired the Ruin of their 
Country, and engaged Catiline and Piſo, a young 
Debauchee of an. Illuſtrious Family, into their Plot, 
which was,” to murder the Conſuls, and put to death 
the greateſt Part of the Senators. This borrid Con- 
Ipiracy was to have broke out on the Firſt of January, 
on which Day the Conſuls uſed to enter upon their 


Offce. But the Opportunity not being favourable, 
K 5 they 
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they ſuſpended the Execution of it till the Fifth of 
February. That Day was to give Birth to the mo 
horrid Attempt that had happened in the Common- 
wealth ever fince the Foundation of Rome A Band 
of wicked Wretches were, at the ſignal given by Ca- 
tiline, to ruſh upon the Conſuls and 133 and mur- 
der them. But Catiline, impatient to ſhed the Blood of 
his Fellow-Citizens, having given the ſignal ſooner than 
he ought to have done, and before the Confpirators 
were got to the ſeveral Poſts afſigned them, not a Man 
moved; and this bloody Enterprize was again put off. 
Cati/ine, by his Boldneſs, made himſelf the Head of it; 
and joyned to his Party a great Number of Senators and 
Knights, who all, from different Motives, engag'd in 
this black Defign. 

9. What was the Genius and Character of Lentulu 
and Cethegus ?P 

A. The former led a moſt diſſolute Life; was natu- 
rally bold, and gloried in his Vices. His Debauchery; 
the Impunity with regard to Crimes ; and even Ambiti- 
on, bad prompted him to engage in this Confpiracy, to 
which he had been moved by certain Predictions afcrib- 
ed to the $yb:/s, which, (as *tv-as faid) promiſed the 
Sovereignty of Rome to three of the Cornelii, into which 
Family he had been adopted; Cinna and Sy//a, who 
were both of this illuſtrious Houſe, altho' in oppoſite 
Parties, having enjoyed ſucceſſively the ſupreme Autho- 
Tity ; and Lentulus was pleaſed to hear his Flatterers apply 
the Syb://ine Oracles to him; and to be look'd upon 
as the thi;d of the ſame Name who was to reign in 
Rome. As to Cethegus, he was bold, enterpiizing, and had 
made himſelf formidable by the Aſcendant he had gain- 
ed over the Minds of the Popujace. He had before 
been Tribune of the People, whom he governed at 
Pleaſure ; but he himſelf was governed by a Courtezan 
called Præcia, who during bis Tribuneſſiip, directed 
arbitrarily the whole Adminiſtration. Beſides the Se- 
nators already mentioned, a great Number of Knights 
had engaged in the Plot. Catiline alſo drew into it 
many Veteran Soldiers and old Officers that had fought 
under S; and who, after ſquandering away the Sums 


they had gain d by their Swords on looſe Women 10 
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'n Gaming, wiſhed for a new Civil War, as the only 
Way left them to retrieve their ruined Fortunes. 

Were not many Women drawn into this Con- 
ſpiracy ? ILY 

A. Several of the greateſt Families in Rome, who 
were as remarkable for their Licentiouſneſs as their 
Beauty, engaged in it out of Complaiſance to their 
Lovers. The famous Sempronia was one. This Wo- 
« man, ſays an excellent Writer, was as bold as the 
« moſt audacious Man, as ſhe had ſhown on ſeveral Oc- 
« cafions. Sempronia was beautiful; of exalted Birth, 
„and was advantageouſly married, and had ſeveral 
« handſome Children. She was a perfect Miſtreſs of 
both the Greek and Latin Tongues ; ſhe could ſing 
« and dance to better Advantage than becomes a vir- 
„ tuous Woman; and was not wanting in any of 
« thoſe Charms which are capable of lighting up a 
% Paſſion. The only Uſe ſhe made of them, was, 
* to paſs away all her Days in riotous Exceſſes. A 
« good or bad Reputation were equally indifferent 
* to her; ſhe addteſſed the Men more than they did 
« her; and 'twas difficult to ſay which ſhe neglected 
« moſt, her Fortune or her Honour. Several perfidi- 
* ous Actions committed by this Woman had made 
her infamous: She did not ſcruple to deny either a 
« Truſt or a Debt; and was accuſed of having been an 
Accomplice in more than one Murder; ſo apt is 
Vice, joyned to Poverty, to plunge the Mind into 
« Crimes of the blackeſt Die. It yet muſt be confeſ- 
* ſed, that her Genius was of an agreeable Caſt. She 
„was very happy in her Repartees; had a pretty 
„Talent for Poetry, and a moſt engaging Flow of 
„ Words, And, aſſuming in her Diſcourſe, either 
* Modeſty, Tenderneſs or Gaiety, ſhe poſſeſſed all the 
Vivacity, all the Graces, that are capable of pleaſ- 
ing in Converſation!” Several Women, as nobly 
deſcended and as diſſolute as Sempronia, but older and 
leſs amiable, enter'd into this Plot, in the hopes of 
thereby getting an opportunity to diſcharge the large 
Debts they had contracted in an advanc'd Age, to 
ſupport their profuſe, juvenile Gallants. In. a Word, 
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all the young People in Rome who had been brough 
up in a luxurious Way of Life, and were enervated by 
Pleaſures ; ſuch as had ruined themſelves, and were no 
longer able to ſupport their riotous Courſe of Life , 
the Ambitious, who aſpired to the higheſt Poſts of the 
State; and others, who were unable, of themſelves, 
to wreak their Vengeance on their too powerful Ene- 
mies; all theſe, fired by different Paſſions, devoted 
themſelves to Cati/ine, who made them the moſt, iplen- 


did Promiſes, and at the ſame time, exhorted them tg 


employ their utmoſt Endeavours to get him elected 
Conſul. The JunQure could not poſſibly have been 
more favourable to the Conſpirators: Pompey being at 
that time engaged in War in the Ea, and /taly unpro- 
vided with an Army. 

9, What did Catilin,, when he had aſſembled the 
Con'pirators in his Houſe ? 

A. "IT was reported, (but whether tor a certainty is 
not known) in the City, that in order to unite them 
the more ſtrongly together, he had cauſed them all to 
drink out of a Cup filled with kuman Elood and Wine; 
and, that after obliging them to take an Oath, he te- 


| vealed his Deſign to them; making, at the ſame time 


the following Speech: Was I not ſenſible that ya 
« are fir'd with the moſt intrepid Bravery, and ſincete- 
ly attach'd to my Intereſt, I would not obſerve to 
you, that we have the moſt favourable Opportunity 
that could have preſented iifelf to make ourſelves 
happy. But having tried your Courage on ſo many 
important Occaſions, and knowing that you are 
© adorned with too noble a Soul to deſert me, I have 
dared to project a great and glorious Enterprize. | 
was the more ſtrongly prompted to it, from the di- 
militude I obſerved there was in our Sentiments ; 4 
Circumſtance that beſt contributes to make Friend- . 
«« ſhip. laſting. You all know my Deſign. The De- 
fire of accompliſhing it increaſes daily in me, when | 
« conſider the wretched Condition to which we ſhall 
be reduced, in cafe we do not ſet ourſelves at Liberty: 
Some particular Men ate become the Tyrants ovet 
the Republic; and to them only Kings, Princes, and 
Nations pay Tribute. All the reſt of the * 
< wv 
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what Rank or Degree ſoever ; whatever Merit or 
Virtue they may profeſs, live forever blended and 
confounded in the Crowd, without the leaſt Autho- 
rity or Employment. We are their Slaves ; whereas, 
were the Republic itſelf not enſſaved, they would be 
forced either to reſpe& or fear us. Authority, Power, 
Employments, and Riches, are wholy engroſſed by 
them or their Creatures. All that falls to our Share is, 
a Deprivation of Dignities, the Ignominy of Con- 
demnations, and the Miſeries of Want. How long, 
(my brave Companions) ſhall we ſubmit to thele 
Indignities? Were it not better to die, by making 
one noble Effort, than to meet with an ignominious 
Death, after having ſerved as a ſport to theſe 
Barbarians. *T is entirely in our Power (juſt Deities) 
to free ourſelves from theſe numberleſs Evils ; 'tis en- 
tirely in cur Power to triumph. We are endued 
with Courage and Abilities, and our Enemies have 
neither. Their Bodies ftoop with the Weight of 
Years, and their Minds are enervated by Riches. 
We need only but attempt. Things will afterwards 
go on of themſelves, and we ſhall compleat them 
without the leaſt Dificuity. Is there a Man in the 
World (if he be really a Man) can bear to let them 
poſſeſs more Treaſures than would enable them to 
cover the S-a with their Edifices ; and to change the 
Mounteins into Palaces, at a time that we ftand in 
need of the Neceſſaries of Life? Theſe ſhall build 
two Houſes at one and the fame time; whilftt un- 
happy we have not a Hole to ſhelter ourſelves in. 
They purchaſe the moſt coſtly ProduQtions of the 
greateſt Painters and Sculpiors. After having raiſed 
Edifices, they are pull'd down, only to be built up 
again. Ina Word, they ſquander and riot away by 
every Merhos that can poilibly be thought on; 
whilſt we have Poverty within Doors, and Creditors 
without. The preſent Time exhibits the moſt gloo- 
my Proſpect, and Futurity threatens us with ſtill 
greater Evils; and we have nothing left but Life, 
oppteſſed with a variety of Calamities. Awake 
therefore; open your Eyes; here is the Liberty you 
bave fo long panted after; here Riches, Dignities 
6s 
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« and Glory ſtretch forth their Arms to you. Fortune 
, reſerves all theſe Things to reward the Victorious. 
« I will ſerve you, either as a General or a Soldier. 
„ I will not be wanting in Advice, nor be backwarg / 
« in executing ; but Ke to take a final Reſolution 
« with you, when I ſhall be inveſted with the Conſular 
« Dignity, if I am not deceived in the good Opinion 
% ] entertain of you, and if you do not prefer Ser. 
« vitude to Empire.” Catiline, after ending his Speech, 
made the Conſpirators the moſt laviſh Promiſes. He 
inveighed bitterly againſt all the virtuous Men in 
Rome, and beſtowed the higheſt Applauſes on all his 
Companions ; and laſtly, exhorting them to proceed 
with the utmoſt Vigour in their Deſign, he diſmiſſed 
the Aſſembly. | 

2. Was not this Plot diſcovered to Cicero ? 

A. Yes, by Fulvia, a Lady of an illuſtrious Family, 
which the at the ſame time diſhonoured by her crimi- 
nal Amours with Quintius Cu zus, one of the Chiefs of 
the Conſpiracy. This Reman had ſquander'd away his 
whole Eſtate upon her; after which ſhe defpiſed him. 
Curius firſt reproached her; then made the moſt ſervile 
Submiſſions ; and, at laſt, finding that he could obtain 
no future Favours without Money; he, to ſooth Ful- 
via with dazling Hopes, revealed to her the Particu- 
lars of the Conſpiracy. She immediately whiſpered 
what ſhe had heard, (but without mentioning Curius } 
to ſome worthy perſons of Diſtinction, by whoſe Means 
it was ſoon ſpread over Rome. Cicero ſent for Fulvia, 
bribed her; and was told the whole Secret. The Re 
ans were to proceed ſoon to a new Election of Conſuls, 
and both Cicero and Catiline aſpired to that Office. The 
latter, to prejudice Cicero, was for ever exclaiming a- 
gainſt the Meanneſs of his Extraction; whilſt Cicero did 
every Thing that lay in his Power to make Catiline 
odious; and bis Endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
the latter was rejected with Indignation, and Cicero 
elected into that high Office, at which many of Cati- 
line's Adherents were exceedingly terrified. Caius An- 
tonius, a Perſon of the moſt exalted Birth ; of an indo- 
lent Temper, and fond of Pleaſure, was appointed his 
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9. What did Catiline upon his being thus diſap- 

inted ? 

4. He got new Partizans, and borrowed Money on 
all Hands. By his Order, great Quantities of Arms 
and Proviſions were got up in different Places. He 
ſent C. Manlius into Tuſcany, Septimius into Marca An- 
conitania, and C. Julius into Apulia, to levy Troops ſe- 
cretly ; and to win over, if poſſible, the Officers and Sol- 
diers who were ſettled in thoſe Provinces, and had ſerv- 
ed with him under Hlla : In a Word, Cati/ine employ- 
ed his utmoſt Efforts io get the Sovereignty into his 
own Hands, and to make himſelf the Tyrant over his 
Country. 

9. What Attempts were made about this time by Pub- 
lius Servilius Rullus, one of the Tribunes of the People ? 

A. He meditated the ſame Deſign as Cati/ine, but con- 
ducted it much more artfully, pretending that it was 
calculated in no other View but to ſerve the inferior 
ſort of People. At his Acceſſion to the Iribuneſhip, 
he endeavoured to get into his own Hands the Diſpoſal 
of ſuch Demeſnes, or Lands and Territories in different 
conquered Countries as belonged to the State. He pre- 
vailed with the greateſt Part of his Collegues and ſeve- 
ral of the principal Senators, to join with him in his 
Project; aſſuring them, that the Succeſs of it would 
reward them with immenſe Riches, and an abſolute 
Authority. Rullus then drew up the Plan of a new 
Law, the chief Import of which was, that, to eaſe the 
interior Sort, Decemwviri ſhould be immediately created; 
and at the ſame time impowered to ſel] all ſuch parti- 
cular Demeſnes as had been incorporated into the De- 
meſnes of the Republic, ever ſince the Conſulſhip of 
L. Sylla and Q. Pempciius ; and that with the Money 
ariſing from ſuch Sales, different Funds, ſituated in Ita- 
ly, ſhould be purchaſed, and afterwards divided among 
the lower fort of People. To ingratiate himſelf till 
more with the Commons, he added, that the ſame Law 
ſhou!d impower the Tribunes to plant new Colonies, 
is ſuch Cities of 1ta/y as they ſhould think proper. It 
was further enacted, that the Perſon who propoſed it, 
mould preſide in the Aſſembly, that would be held 
tor the Election of Decemviri ; by which Article Rullus 
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reſerved to himſelf the chief Authority in this Affair. 
Several other very great Advantages were propoſed in 
favour of the Decemwvir: ; and notwithſtanding that this 
Conduct might naturally raiſe a Suſpicion of him, yet 
a great number of Senators, and the whole Bod y of 
the People, declared in favour of this Law : the former, 
fired by Ambition, flattering themſelves with the Hopes 
of getting into the Decemwirate ; and the common Peo- 
ple perſuading themſelves that part of the Lands which 
ſhould be purchaſed in /taly, would be given them. By 
theſe Arts Rullus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a nu- 
merous Party; and Antonius the Conſul, Cicero's Collegue, 
did not diſapprove of theſe Innovations, he alſo hoping 
to be one of the Decemwiri : But Cicero won Antonius 
from Rullus, by reſigning to him the Government of 
Macedon, and the Command of the Army; which was 
fallen to him (Cicero) by Lot. Having thus ſecur'd his 
Collegue, Rull us was the only Object of his Care; and 
he employed, but to no purpoſe, ſome of their common 
Friends to found this TI ribune, and diſcover the Purport 
of his Law. However, Cicero having at laſt obtain'd a 
Copy of it, he aſſembled the Senate; and after hinting 
at the ſiniſter Views of Rullas ; repretenting how much 
the Authority of the Senate would be leſſened by this 
Creation of the Decemviri; and obſerving that the ſel- 
ling of the Lands which belonged to the Demeſnes, 
would inevitably deſtroy the chief Forces of the Re- 
public; he proved fo evidently, that the fole View of 
Rullus, his Collegue and Adherents, was, to enrich 
themſelves at the public Expence, and. to reſtore the 
"Tyranny of the ancient Decemviri, that the Law was re- 
jected almoſt unanimouſly by the Senate. Upon this 
Rullus and his Partizans reſol ved to addreſs the People, 
who alone had a Right to determine on this Occaſion, 
and who confider'd Rullus as another Gracchus ; as their 
Patron and Benefactor. But Cicero not abating in his 
Zeal, went at the Head of the whole Senate and preced- 
ed by his Lictors to the Forum, on the Day appointed 
for the Aſſembly. Then mounting the Ro/tra, he en- 
deavoured to ſhow, with all the Eloquence he was Mal- 
ter of, to the People themſelves, how prejudicial this 
new Law would be to their true Intereſt and * e 
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Liberty. And after aſſuring the Commons, that there 
was nothing he ſhould have ſo much at heart, during 
his whole Conſulſhip, as their Happineſs, he concluded 
his Speech as follows : ** Thoſe Perſons who ſhall be 
© choſen Decemwviri will be (under Rullus) our Lords, 
« and the abſolute Maſters of our poſſeſſions. What 
« Man ever heard of a more unjuſt and more audacious 
« Law? Who is the Author of it? Rullus. Who is it 
« pretends to deprive the greatefl part of the People of 
© their Right of Voting? Rulluss Who is it will no- 
% minate the Decemwviri, merely to promote his own 
« Views? Rullus, Who is it will be at the Head of 
« this Decemviri? Need this be made a Queſtion ? Rul- 
« Jus, To conclude, who is. it will uſurp all the Poſ- 
« ſeſſions belonging to the State? The ſingle Rullus. 
«© Thus, O People, are you treated; you who are the 
Sovereigns over Nations: But ſuch Treatment would 
« ſcarce be ſubmitted to under the Empire of a Tyrant, 
« and a Society of Slaves.“ Cicero ſpoke in fo forcible 
2 manner, that he convinced the People they could not 
receive the propoſed Law, without, at the ſame time, 
giving up their Liberties, and ruining the Common- 
wealth. Wherefore the Projects of Rullus and his Col- 
legues, were univerſally rejected: But Cicero could not 
fo eaſily defeat thoſe of Cati.ine. 
2. What were the Conſpirators doing at this time? 

A. Fulvia, whom we have already mentioned, re- 
vealed to Cicero all ſuch Particulars 2s Curius, her Gal- 
lant, told her concerning the Plot. But the bare De- 
poſition of a Woman, whoſe Reputation was quite loſt, 
was not Foundation ſufficient for him to proceed in a 
legal way againit a Perſon of ſuch exalted Birth as 
Catiline, and to whom the greateſt Men in the Senate 
and Rome were either related or attached. The Conſul 
perceived that it would be neceſſary for him to procure 
better Proofs ; and for this Reaſon he hired Spies to ob- 
ſerve what was doing in all Places. He even won over 
ſome of the Conſpirators ; and by that means diſcovered 
all the Particulars of Catiline's Deſign, which was, to 
ſet Fire to different Parts of the City; to tab the chief 
Senators in their Houſes; and, at the ſame time, to 
bring forward the Troops commanded by Manlius, in 
| order 
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order for them to ſeize upon Rome and the Govery. 
ment. But now News was brought that Pompey, after 
having ſubdued the greateſt Part of the Eaſt, was re. 
turning to /taly at the Head of a victorious Army; 
which fo terrified Catiline, that he reſolved to execute 
his horrid Deſign immediately ; and for this Purpoſe, 
he, in the dead of Night, aſſembled all the Confpiratory 
in a ſolitary Place, where he earneſtly conjured them, 
to fall immediately to work. The whole Afembly 
approved his Propoſal, and it accordingly was reſolved 
to begin the Maſſacre with Cicero; then to ſet fire to 
the City, and to murder the whole Senate ; after which 
Catiline was to put himſelf at the Head of Manlius's 
Troops, and ſeize upon the Government in the ſame 
manner as Sylla had done. The Night preceding the 
Saturnalia was appointed for this bloody Execution ; 
and all Things being agreed upon, the Conſpirators 
rioted away the remaining Hours 'till Day-break, in 
the moſt infamous Pleaſures. 

2. How did Cicero behave ? 

A. Being again informed by Fulvia of what was pre- 
paring, he gave out proper Orders to his Domeſticks ; 
ſo that Cetbegus, who intended to aſſaſſinate him, com- 
ing the next Day, upon pretence of communicating 
ſome important Affairs to him, was refuſed Admittance. 
Cicero, putting on a Coat of Mail under his Robe, went 
to the Senate, and there revealed the whole Conſpiracy. 
Immediately, the Senators (as in Caſes when the Repub- 
lic isia Danger) inveſted him with abſolute Authority ; 
upon which Cicero ſent ſeverai of the worthieſt Senators 
into the principal Cities of 1taly ; poſted Guards in dif- 
ferent Parts of Rome ; promiſed a Pardon, and even a 
Reward, to ſuch of the Conſpirators as ſhould make any 
Diſcoveries, with regard to this execrable Deſign ; but 
not one of the Wretches came in. The whole City was 
in the utmoſt Conſternation, and a general Terror was 
ſpread over every Part of it ; none knowing whom to 
truſt, or what to be afraid of; every one meaſuring his 
Danger by his Fears. The whole Scheme of this Plot 
was now diſcovered by a Packet, which a Perſon un- 
known brought to Craſſus, and which he immediately 


carried to the Senate. Whilſt they were debating * 
It, 


( 


it, Catiline came without diſcovering the leaſt Concern ; 
but when he offered to take his Seat as a Senator, none 
of his Brethren would fit on the ſame Bench with him. 
Cicero, who preſided in the Aſſembly, being no longer 
able to ſuppreſs his Indignation, addreſs'd him in the 
following Words; How long, O Catiline, wilt thou 


abuſe our Patience ? How long are we to be the Ob- 


ject of thy Fury? To what lengths doſt thou intend 
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to carry thy criminal Boldneſs? Doſt thou not per- 
ceive, by the Guard that is kept Day and Night in 
the City ; by the Fears of the People ; and by the 
exaſperated Countenances of the Senators, that all 
thy deſtructive Deſigns are diſcovered? Faithful Eyes 
watch over thy every Step: I have notice of thy 
moſt ſecret Councils, and even ſee into thy Thoughts. 
Doſt thou think I am unacquainted with thy meet- 
ing laſt Night ? Didſt thou not then beſtow the ſeveral 
Employments of the State, and divided all Italy a- 
mong thy Accomplices ? Some are to march into the 
Country under the Command of Manlius; and the 
reſt to ſtay in the City, there to ſet fire to different 
Parts of it. In the middle of the Tumult and Con- 
fuſion which a general Conflagration muſt occaſion, 
the Conſul is to be aſſaſſinated in his Houſe, and the 
greateſt Part of the Senators. The Senate, that ſo 
auguſt and ſacred Aſſembly, is informed of the moſt 
minute Particulars of the Conſpiracy, and ftill Cati- 
line lives. He is even among that Body; he hears 
us ; he looks upon us as his Victims. Whilſt we 
are ſpeaking, he is marking out thoſe whom he de- 
ſigns a bloody Sacrifice; and nevertheleſs we are fo 
patient, or rather ſo weak, as to be more intent upon 
our own Safety, than the bringing him to condign 
Puniſhment.” 
2. How did Cotiline take theſe Reproaches ? 
A. © Being prepared for ſuch a Reception, and aſſum- 
ing an Air of the deepeſt Diſſimulation, he humbly 
conjured the Senators, with a ſupplicating Voice, not 
to credit lightly the diſad vantageous Things which 
6 ann aid of him. Thar his Birth, and his 
Behaviour from his Infancy, had been ſuch, as 
ought to make them entertain the moſt favourable 
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« hopes of bim; that bay of a Patrician Houſe, and 
% deſcended from Men, who had done ſuch eminent 
« Services to the State, and whoſe Example he had al- 
% ways endeavoured to imitate ; 'twas no ways proba. 
« ble, that he would meditate the Ruin of the Govern. 
« ment; whilſt a Perſon of the meaneſt Extraction ſet 
© himſelf up for the Defender of it” He concluded 
with a great many ſcurrilous Reflections upon Cicero; 
when the Senators riſing up, and calling Catiline Enemy 
and Parricide; the latter cried in a furious Tone of 
Voice; © Since Snares are every where laid for me; 
„ and thoſe to whom I am odious, exaſperate me be- 
« yond Meaſure, I will not periſh ſingly ; but involve 
„ my Enemies in my Ruin.” Saying theſe Words, he 
flew out of the Senate-houſe ; when ſending for Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and the chief Conſpirators, he told them 
what had paſſed. Then exhorting them to murder the 
Conſul, he left Rome next Night, accompanied by 300 
Men; and went and joined Manlius. He now cauſed 
LiQtors, with Faſces and Axes, to walk before him, as 
tho' he had been a Magiſtrate. The Senators hearing of 
this open Inſurtection, ordered Antenius the Conſul, io 
march the Legions againſt the Rebels, and Cicero to take 
Care of the City. | 

2, What was done by Lentulus and the chief Conſpi- 
rators in Rome ? : 18 

A. They endeavoured to prevail with the Ambaſſa- 
dors of the Allobroges to ſtir up the Gauls againſt the 
Commonwealth. "Theſe Embaſſadors were come to 
Rome, to implore the Senate to leſſen their heavy T axes, 
and the Debts they had thereby been obliged to con- 
tract; but no Regard had been paid to their En- 
treaties. Upon this Umbrenus, one of the Conſpirators, 
waiting upon the Embaſſadors, enquired how they 
thought their Negotiation would end ; © In our 
« Deaths,” replied they ** ſince the Senate is deaf to 
* our juſt Remonſtrances.“ Umbrenus then inveighed 
againſt the Senate, and took leave of the Allobroges. He 
afterwards exerted himſelf, ſeemingly in their favour, 
and by that means won their Eſteem. But now Un- 
brenus, and Gabinius another Conſpirator, revealed the 


whole Plot to the Embaſſadors; and aſſured them, mk 
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their Nation would but take up Arms and join Catiline, 
the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances would be given them, that all 
their Debts ſhould be remitted. Umbrenus and his Com- 

anion being gone, the Allobroges examined attentively 
all they had heard, and the Propoſal which had been 
made them; after which they went to 9. Fabius Sange, 
their Patron, and informed him of all that had been 
told them; when Sanga prevailing with them to wait 
upon Cicero, this Conſul made them more ſolemn Pro- 


miſes than the Conſpirators had done; upon which the 


Embaſſadors gave the moſt ſolemn Aſſurances, that they 
would adhere faithfully to Cicers and the State; and 


endeavour to diſcover as many Particulars as they could 


of the Conſpiracy. 
2. How did the Embaſſadors proceed ? 

A. Lentu/us, Cethegus, and the chief Conſpirators, be- 
ing come to the Rendeavous appointed, were met by 
the Allobroges, who, after making a multitude of Ob- 
jections, at laſt ſhowed a feign'd Conſent. The Treaty 
was writ over twice, and ſign'd by the Embaſſadors and 
Conſpitators. The former were allowed to have one 
of theſe Inſtruments, upon pretence of ſhowing it to 
their Superiors; and 'twas agreed that they ſhould ſet 
out ſor their own Country in the Night time; and 
' paſs by Catiline's Camp, in order to get the Treaty ra- 
tified by him. At the ſame time Lentulus gave them 
Letters directed for Catiline, containing the Plan of the 
Conſpiracy, and the ſeveral Meaſures which had been 
taken. Cicero being informed by the Allobroges, that 
they were to ſet out the Night following, ſent private- 


ly two Prators, with Guards, who ſecured one of the 


Bridges over which they were to paſs. The Embaſſa- 
dors being come to it, were ſtopt, and ſurrender'd 
without making the leaſt Reſiſtance, as tho' they had 
been come upon by Surprize. As the Conſul had now 
got a Plan of the Conſpiracy, he aſſembled the Senate 
very early in the Temple, of Concord; when he cauſed 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Gabinius, and two more, to be put 
under an Arreſt, and brought into the Aſſembly, where 
the Al/cbroges were confronted with them. The Letters 
being read publickly, and Lentulus being convicted by 
his own Hend-writing, he was forc'd to reſign the Præ- 
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torſhip ; after which himſelf with his Accomplices, 
were convey'd to different Priſons. 

9. What became of them afterwards ? 

A. Cicero again aſſembled the Senate, in order tg 
debate concerning the Puniſhment that ought to be 
inflicted on them. Sz/lanus, appointed Conſul for the 
next Year, being (as was uſual) firſt aſked his Opi. 
nion, declared, that they ought to be put to death, a 
did all who ſpoke after him; till Julius Ceſar riſing 
up, made a long Speech in favour of Clemency, ſaying, 
among other Things, Could any Puniſhment be 
„ found adequate to their Faults, I then ſhould ap- 
* prove of your Severity ; but if the Greatneſs of their 
« Crimes ſurpaſſes the utmoſt Effort of Invention, we 
« ought to employ ſuch as are provided by the Law: 
« Tho'I own that all the Tortures that could poſſibly 
« be inflicted are inferiour to their Oftences ; yet moſt 
« Men treaſure up in their Memories what comes laſt ; 
« and, in the Sufferings of the guiltieſt Wretches, for- 
« get the Fact, and talk of nothing but the Puniſh- 
« ment, if ſeverer than uſual.” He concluded with 
ſaying, ** that as this Affair related to the putting to 
„ Death ſeveral of the moſt conſpicuous Citizens of 
% Rome, he preſumed that they ought not to be over- 
« haſty in pronouncing Sentence; but ſhould keep 
« them under a ſtreng Guard in ſome City of 1tah, 
« till ſuch time as Cat:/ine was overcome.“ As Cæſar 
was an excellent Orator, he brought over a great 
Number of Senators to his Opinion, and even Syllam: 
himſelf. But Portius Cato, Grandſon to the renowned 
Moraliſt, ſtanding up, ſaid, That as he had nevet 
« forgiven himſelf the leaſt Error of his own Thoughts, 
« he therefore could not be eaſily prevailed upon to 
“ pardon the Effects of Ambition, and a turbulent 
«« Paſſion, in others. That, among the old K omen, 
« Manlius Torquatus had put his own Son to Death, 
*« only for engaging the Enemy in Oppoſition to his 
« Command; and if that brave Youth, ſays he, was 
% puniſhed with ſo much Severity, for his too haſly 
% Courage ; ſhall the preſent Romans heſitate what to 
« decree againſt the bloodieſt Parricides, and the 


«« greateſt Monſters in Nature.” In fhort, Cate PR 
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ſo evidently, that the ſaving the Lives of a few 
wicked Wretehes, would be putting as it were, 4 
Dagger to the Throats of the moſt virtuous and 
worthy Perſons in Rome, that the whole Aſſembly 
joyned in his Opinion. Cicero then made a Speech, 
in which he, with an artful and ambiguous kind of 
Compaſſion inclined to Cato's Side, he declaring, 
« That his Warmth was not the Effect of Malice or 
« Anger, but aroſe wholly from Tenderneſs : That 
« they ought to refleQ, that it was not 7. Gracchus 
« who demanded the Tribuneſhip a ſecond time, nor 
« C. Gracchus who claimed the public Lands—but 
« Wretches who were for burning the City, and mur- 
« dering the People: That as this Evil was already 
6 tical over all Italy and beyond the Alps, the only 
« way of _ a Stop to it, would be to do it im- 
% mediately.” It therefore was reſolved that they 
ſhould be put to Death ; and Cicero, upon the bare 
Sentence of the Senate, and without bringing this 
Affair before the Aſſembly of the People, (as was 
uſual) cauſed the Confpirators to be executed in dif- 
ferent Priſons. Tis related that Cicers, after this Exee« 
cution, met with a great Number of their Friends 
and Accomplices, who cid not know that they had 
been put to Death, and were reſolved to reſcue them 
in the Night ; and that the Conſul turning towards 
them, ſaid, They have lived; a ſoft Expreſſion employ'd 
by the Romans on ſuch Occafions, inſtead of the harſher 
Words, They are dead Which Expreſſion, as tho' it 
had been a Clap of Thunder, cruſh'd the Plot at once, 
and diſconcerted all the Deſigns of the Conſpirators. 
Rome was now the Scene of univerſal Joy. Public 
Thanks were given to Cicero the Conſul, for the in- 
defatigable Pains he had taken. At Cato's Requeſt, he 
was, firſt of all others, ftiled the Father of his Country, 
and this with the loudeſt Acclamations of the People, 
who cried, © that altho' they were obliged to many 
Generals of that Age, for Wealth, Spoils ahd Power; 
yet it was to Cicero alone, that they were indebted 
for the Security of all thoſe Bleſſings.” 
2, How did the People behave towards Ceſar ? 


A. The 
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A. Tho' he made a conſiderable Figrue in the State, 
on Account of his Birth, his Eloquence, his own Cre. 
dit and that of his Friends, he yet was treated in x 
=_ different manner from Cicero. It had been lon 
uſpected that he harboured ſecret Deſigns ; and his 
endeavouring to fave the Lives of the Confpirators 
increaſed the Suſpicion. Several Roman Knights, at 
Czſar's leaving the Senate, would have aſſaſſinated 
him, had not Cicero made a Sign to them to let 
him paſs. 'Twas reported at this time, that Ceſar 
had been ſtrongly accuſed by ſome of the Conſpirators; 
but Cicero, knowing the great Credit Ceſar had in Rome, 


would not impeach him with the reſt ; for fear, leſt eſ- 


caping by the Intereſt of his Friends, he, at the ſame 
time, ſhould fave all the Criminals. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, the public were fully perſuaded, he had been 
privy to all the wicked Deſigns that were batching ; and 
therefore they began to conſider him as a Man who 
would not ſcruple to commit the blackeſt Actions to 
make his Fortune. 

2. What became of Catiline ? 

A. Several of the Confpirators who were in his 
Camp, and a * Number of Soldiers, left it ſecret- 
ly, as ſoon as News was brought that Lentulus and Ce- 
thegus had been executed. But this could not diſmay 
Catiline, who reſolved to deſtroy the Commonwealth 
or loſe his Life. He accordingly made new Levies; 
fill'd the Cohorts with them, and ſoon compleated the 
Legions, which are all animated with the ſame 
Fury as himſelf, and ready to turn their Arms againſt 
their Country. Catiline having been diſappointed in 
his Deſign of marching to Rome, reſolved to go for 
Gaul, and there ftir up ſuch Provinces as were ſubject 
to the Romans. But Q. Metellus Celer having penetra- 
"ted into his Views, intercepted him, and encamped 
in his Paſſage ; during which Antonius the Conſul, at 
the Head of his Army, followed at a little Diſtance. 
Catiline finding himſelf ſurrounded with Enemies, and 
his Retreat cut off, reſolved to hazard a Battle, tho 
his Forces were inferiour to thoſe of Antonius. The 
Conſul having a ſudden Fit of the Gout, (tho this was 
judg'd by many to be an Artifice) gave the Command 


of 
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of his Army to Petreius, who had ſerved 60 Years in 
the Field ; and, from being a private Soldier, had been 
raiſed to the Poſl of General. Petreizs engaged the 
Enemy with the utmoſt Bravery, and both Sides fought 
with the utmoſt Reſolution ; but at Jaſt the Army of 
the Republic was victorious. All were put to tbe 
Sword. But Catiline, who was determined not to ſur- 
vive the ruin of his Party, _ at 2 Head ef the 
Confpirators, into that Part where t | 
En — was hotteſt, and loſt his Ar. Ram. 691. 
Lite He was afterwards found, at a great Diſtance 
from his Army, among a. Pile of dead Bodies of the 
Enemy. He ſtill breatbed a little ; and there was ſtrong- 
ly imprinted in his Face the Marks of the ſavage Fierce · 
neſs with which he had been animated when living. 

9. When did Pompey return to Rome 

A. The Year after this Conſpiracy, % » 
under the Conſulſhip of Decius Junius om 692 
Syllanus and L. Liciuius Murcna. He had employed five 
Years in this Expedition, and had gained the greateſt 
Glory by his mighty Atchievements Upon his Arri- 
va] in Nah, be had ſent back his Army, to prevent 
any Suſpicion of bis aſpiring to ſavereign Power; 
and therefore obtained the Honour of a Triump' 
with general Applauſe. Ir laſted two Days, and 
[terein were exhibited the Games of 15 conquered 
Kingdoms, Soo Cities, Sc. Among the Captives were, 
the Son of 7 igranes King of Armenia, with his Wife 
end Daughter, as likewite Zozina, Jigraness Wife; 
griſticbulus King of Judæa; King Milli idates's Siſter, 
hier hve Sons, c. A numberleſs Multitude of Iro- 
hies were een; and among the reit the Statue of 
Pharnaces, al] of maſſy Silver; Chariots of the ſame 
Metal; Tables of Gold, and thirty three Peari- 
Crowns of ineſtimable Value. Pompey's Cart was 
WER 1 by Elephants. He ſhewey by his Accounts, th il 
de had improved the v hole Revenue of the Republic 
0% the Value of 120,cco iaienis, abſtradted from the 
nge Sums he had diſtributed. even amongſt the meancit 
vi h1s Soles 

Ho did Feng behare t his Return to Nme? 
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A. Having attained to ſo exalted a pitch of Glory 
he thought it did not become him to familiarize him. 
ſelf with his Fellow Citizens. He was ſeldom ſeen 
in Public; and never came out of bis Houſe, without 
being attended by his Creatures, the crouded Train of 
which reſembled a great Prince's Court, rather than 
the Attendants of a Citizen of a Republic. Not 
that he abuſed his Power, but as Rome was a free Ci. 
ty, the Inhabitants of it could not bear to ſee bim 2f. 
ſume the Behaviour of a Monarch. But Pompey having 
been accuſtomed from his Youth to command Armies, 
could not prevail with bimfelf to live like a private Ci. 
tizen. His Manners indeed, and Conduct, were 
and unſullied ; he even was juſtly applauded for his Tem- 
perance ; not a Man thought him avaricious ; and, i, 
he Dignities he aſpired to, he did not fo much ſeek 
for Power, as the Splendor with which they are ſur. 
rounded. But more ſenſible to Vanity than Ambition, 
he aimed to attain ſuch Honours as might diſtinguif 
him from all the Commanders of his Age. Moderate 
in all Things elſe, any Competition with him in Glory 
was inſupportable. This Jealouſy made him a great 
Number of Enemies, of whom Cæſar was afterwards 
the moſt dangerous and irreconcileable. The one 
could not ſuffer an Equal, the other a Superior ; which 
ambitious Competition, between the two greateſt Men 
n the World, gave riſe to new Revolutions. 

9. Deſcribe the Perſon and Qualities of Juli 
Ceſar. | 

A. He was the handſomeſt Man in his time, ws 
{killed in Exerciſes of every Kind; indefatigable, 
brave, ambitious, and generous even to Profuſion: 
Nature, which ſeemed to have formed him to com- 
mand over the reſt of Men, had given him an Au 
of Empire, and a Dignity in his whole Deportment; 
but then this Air of Majeſty was ſoftened by a ſweet 
and engaging Carriage. His inſinuating and 1nvis- 
cible Eloquence, reſulted more from the Beauty of b 
Perſon than the Strength of his Argument; and be 
began, by winning the Hearts of the People, 28 the 
moſt ſolid Foundation of the Sovereignty to which be 
alpired. Tho' born a private Citizen in a Om 
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wealth, he yet meditated a Deſign to ſubject his Coun” 
try ; and was not intimidated at the Greatneſs and 
Danger of ſuch an Enterprize. The recent Examples 
of Marius and Sylla ſhewed that it was not impoſſible 
for him to riſe to ſovereign Power. But prudent, even 
in his immoderate Defires, he ſuſpended the Execution 


of them to different Times. His Genius, tho' ſo very 
extenſive, was always juſt; and tho his Victories were 


ſo glorious, they ought to be conſider'd as great Actions, 


only becauſe they were the conſequence and Effect of 
mighty Deſigns. : 13 

2. Did not Cæſar begin about this Time, to make a 
greater Figure than ever in Rome? 

A. Yes. This renowned Warrior deſcended, by the 
Mother's Side, from the firſt Kings of Rome, ſhe being 
ſprung from Aucus Marcius : And, by the Father's Side, 
he came from the Julian Family, whoſe Origin he 
traced up to Venus, in order to throw the brighter 
Glory round his Extrattion. He loſt his Father at ſix- 
teen Years of Age. The Year following he was made 
High Prieſt of Jupiter; and after having divorced 
C:/ſutia, he married Correia Daughter to Cinna, who 
brought him Julia. Sula did all that lay in his Power 


to make him repudiate her ; but finding Cz/ar would 
not conſent to this, he ſentenced, that he ſhould be 


diveſted of the Prieſthood ; ſhould forſeit his Wife's 
Portion and the Eſtates he might inherit in her Right; 
and, at the fame Time, ſuſpected that, he had joined 
with the Enemy; the Civil War being then declared 
between Marius and Sylla. Cæſar to avoid the Fury 
of ſo powerful a Man, was forced to hide himſelf for 
ſome Time, and at laſt was ſet at Liberty at the requeſt 
of the Veſtal Virgins, and Mamercus Amilius and 
Aurelius Cotta, his illuſtrious Friends: But 'twas with 
the utmoſt Reluctasce that Sz//a pardoned him. Cæ- 


ar firſt carried his Arms into Afiu, and, at his Re- 


turn, went to FEhades to complete his Studies under 
Apollonius Me s; from thence he returned to Rome, 
where he was created Military Tribune, and a little 
after Quæſtor. I'was in this laſt Quality that he 
went into Spain by the Prætor's Order, io viſit the 
Allemb ies. ard adminifter Juſtice chere. Lis oblerved 
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that paſſing by Cadiz, he entered the Temple of Her. 
cules, where ſpying the Picture of Alexander the Great, 
he could not forbear ſhedding Tears, to think that 
he had not performed any remarkable Action, at an 
Age in which Al xander had ſubdued the World. A: 
his return from ain he was appointed Æadile, and after. 
wards Pontifex Maximus. He ſollicited fo artfully for 
the latter employment, that he gained it from Q. Lua. 
tius Catulus' and C Serwiliugs Iſauricus, who were much 
older than himſelf ; and had done infinitely greater Ser. 
vices io the Republic: Some Years after he was choſen 
Prætor, and, at the ſame time, Governor of Spain, 
 whither he went in order to take upon himſelf the Go- 
vernment of that Country. 

J. What Actions were performed by Cæſar in Spain? 

A. He employed his whole time in extending tbe 
Frontiers of it. He carried his Arms into Gallicia and 
Lufitania, which he made a Raman Province. However, 
C ſar did not forget his private Intereſt, he extorted ll 
the Gold and Silver in thoſe Provinces ; after which he 
returned to Rome, where he was received with the Ac- 
clamations of the People. 

9. What was Pompey doing ? 

A. He demanded a Confirmation of all that he had 
tranſacted in A ia, and certain Lands as a Reward for 
his Soldiers. But Cats oppoſed all his Power to Pan- 
p2y's Intereſt, as did alto Lucullus, who put a Stop to 
his intended Law, with regard to rewarding bis 
Soldiers Pempey, on this Treatment, applied himſelf 
to the Tiibunes, {v-hoſe Office he and Cæſar had te- 


vived, after it had been put down by Sylla) one ot 


whom, named Fluwius, propoſed the Law for recom- 
pencing the Soldiers. Mercllus, altho' he had been 
created Coniul by Pompey's Intereſt, oppoſed it very 
ſtrongly, 'tiil a great deal of Blood being ſhed in 
the Conteſt, the Tiibune impriſoned Metellus. The 
whole Body. of the Senators offered to make them- 
ſelves Priſoners with him, but Flavius cauſed bis 
Tribunal to be fixed at the Priſon Door, and forbid 
them Entrance. Upon this the Senators had the 
Wall beat down in another Part ; which made the Po- 


pulace, who always judge of things by Appearances, 
begin 
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begin to waver in their Reſolutions. This Pompey ſoon 
diicovering; be beſought the Tribunes to make up the 
Affair, pretending that it was done at Metel:us's Requeſt ; 
he now was ſorry that he had left his Army, and expo- 

ſed himſelf to the Hatred of his Enemies. 
9. How did Cæſar condudt himiclt at his Return ? 
A. He demanded a Triumpb of the Senate, and at 
the ſame time declated his Deſign of ſtanding for the 
Conſulate. But as the Law totbade Entrance into the 
City to any Perſon wao defired a Triumph ; and re- 
quir'd a Perſon who ſaed for the Conſulſnip, to do it in 
rerion ; (æſar intreated, the Senate, by Letter, that 
theſe Formalicies might be diſpenſed with in his Favour. 
But Cao infified to have the Laws maintained in their ut- 
moſt Rigour ; and his Opinion prevailing, Ceſar cho'e 
to decline the Triumph, and went to Rome and ſtocd 
for the Conſulate, He then expended the Wealth he 
had amaſs'd in Spain, in geiting new Creatures, to whom 
his Houſe was open at all times, and from whom he 
concealed nothing but his Heart. Twas not doubted 
but that he would have put himſelf at the Head of 
Catiline's Conſpiracy had it ſucceeded. However, the 
ill Succeſs of this black Attempt, and the Remembrance 
of the Death of the Gracch;, aſſaſſinated before the Eyes 
of the Populace who adored them, ſhowed, that the Af- 
fection of the People, ſingly, was not ſufficient for his 
Purpoſe. And he concluded, that it wonld be impoſfible 
for him ever to obtain the ſovereign Authority, with- 
out enjoying the Command of the Armies, and procuring 
a great Number of Friends, and even a Party in the Se- 
nate. This Aſſembly was divided at that time between 
Pompey and Craſſus, who were Competitors for the Go- 
vernment. Ceſar reſolved to unite with them alternate- 
ly ; but as it would be impoſſible for him to enjoy, at 
the ſame time, the Friendſhip of two profeſſed Ene- 
mies, he endeavoured to reconcile them; and ſucceed- 
ed in his Defign. Theſe three Men now azreed, © that 
nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the Republic, in Op- 
** poſition to their reſpective Intereſts, or without their 
Approbation;“ and this they confirmed with Oaths, 
in the moſt folema Manner. Thus was formed the 
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firſt grand Triumvirate, which overthrew the Conſular 
and Popular State ; being a Combination of the three 
greateſt Men in Reme, tor Valour, Authority and Riches, 
In this Manner Rome loſt its Liberty (after making a 
very great Figure for many Years) which was wholly 
owing to its Corruption; and it was ſoon after plung- 
ed into greater Miferies than ever. The Triumvirate 
in Queſtion was formed 58 Years before 
An. Ram. 694. the Birth of our Saviour. The Roman 
Dominions contained at that Time all 
lialy, Gallia Ciſalpina, and Part of the other; all Spain, 
Africa, Greece and Illyricum; all the Kingdoms of Aja 
Mint, with Syria, Tudea, Armenia, Media, and Me- 
fepotamia. Rome had now attained to a very exalted 
Pitch of Grandeur, whether we confider the Extent and 
Fertility of its Dominions ; the Power of its Arms, the 
Bravery and Reputation of its Generals, the Greatneſs 
of its Revenues ; the Extent and Splendor of the City 
itſelf, and the Number, Wealth, Learning, and Polite- 
neſs of its Inhabitants, But now the State was diſtem- 
. with Factions and Corruptions, and likewiſe with 
euds and Jealouſies, ever ſince the uniting of the three 
powerful Men zbove mentioned; whence many were 
juſlly apprehenſive, that the Ruin of their Liberties was 

= proaching. | | 


KH. nap. VII. 


Frem ile b giunning of the firſt T iumvirale, ty 
the Death of Julius Casar. 


Containing about 16 Years. 


2. W HAT was the firſt Effect of this Triumvi- 
rate ? 

A. The raiſing Cæſar to the Conſulate, which he per- 

ſuaded Pompey and Craſſus to let him enjoy, as in Truſt. 


Calphurnins Bibulus was choſen his Collegue. Cæſar 
nov. 
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now ſecretly brib'd the Chiefs of the two Parties (thoſa 
of Pempey and Craſſus) and out of them he formed ſt 
third, which afterwards cruſh'd that which had been mo 
inſtrumental to his Exaltation, Rome was now a Prey 
to the Ambition of three Men, who, by the Authorite 
of their united Factions, diſpoſed arbitrarily of all ths 
Poſts and Employments in the Commonwealth. Crafſu 
ſought after nothing but the accumulating of Wealth 
Pompey enjoyed, in a dangerous Indolence, his Credit an d 
Reputation; but Cz/ar, more artful and feciet than 
either, laid the Foundations of his own Greatneſs on 
their Security, and drew off many oi their Adherents, 
all of whom he won over to his own Intereſt. 

9. What was the firit Thing tranſacted by Cæſur in 
his Conſulſhip ? | 

A. He confirmed all Pompey's Acts, 
purſuant to a Convention made between An. Rom. 693 
them; and from that Moment he en- 
deavoured to ingratiate himſelt with the Commons. 
The artful manner in which he divided Pompey and the 
Senate and the People, was the Miaiter-ſtroke of his Po- 
licy. He attempted to revive the Agrarian Law. He 
foreſaw the Conſent of Pompey and Craſſus, which he had 
ſecured before, and the Oppoſition of Cato, Cicero, 
and all the zealous Republicans, would give rife to mu- 
tual Feuds ; and that the People, who are ever blind to 
their own Intereſt, would declare againſt the Senators; 
without reflecting that the only Motive of their oppo- 
ling Cz/ar's Party, was, to preſerve their Laws and Li- 
berties. But now Cæſar preferr'd a Law, for dividing 
certain Lands in Campania, among 20,000 of the poor- 
er Citizens, who had three Children or more. The Ple- 
beian 5 were highly pleaſed with this Propoſal ; and (æſar 
haddrawnup this Law in ſuch juft and reaſonable Terms, 
that no man could find fault with it. However, the Se- 
nate, to prevent its paſſing, and yet ſeem not to oppoſe 
it, adjourned the Affair from Day to Day, till, at laſt 
Cato declared publickly, That ſuch Innovations in 
the State were not to be ſuffered ;” upon which 
the whole Senate joyned in opinion with him 
Immediately Ceſar had recourſe to the People 
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before whom he inveighed againſl the Senate; and aft. 
ing, publicly, Pompey and Craſſus, what they though 
of this Law, they both approved it; and Pompey de. 
clarerd farther, ** That ſhould any Man oppoſe it with 
„ his drawn Sword, he would not only unſkeath his 
„ own, but take up a Shield.” This Anſwer made 
Pompey odious to the Senate. But now the Conſul, ſup. 
ported by his Adherents, with thoſe of Pompey and Craf. 
fs, made this Law to paſs, in ſptie of the Remon. 
ſtrances of the moſt zealous Republicans. After this 
20 Commiſſioners being appointed, they divided the 
Lands in Campania among 20,000 Roman Families, 
'T hele were afterwards ſo many Clients, whoſe Intereſt 
i: was to Thpport every thing that ſhould be done dy- 
ring his Conſulſkip ; and he likewiſe paſſed a ſecond 
Law, by which the Senate, and all future Magiſtrates, 
bound themſelves by an Oath, not to make any Decree 
ia prejudice to what had been enacted in the Aſſemblies 
cf the People during his Conſulate. From this time 
(A ſar made very little uſe of the Senate; and Bioulus 
his Collegue was drove out of the Forum by the Popu- 
ace, who broke his Faſces and wounded his Lictots; 
after which Bibulus never durſt appear in public, but 
kept himſelf at home the remaining part of the Yer. 
During this time, the whole Adminiitration was in Ce- 
far's Hands, and he diſpoſeq of all things at pleaſute; 
whence ſome unknown Ferion took occaſion to date an 
Inſtrument as follows, Juliut and Cæſur being Conſuls, in. 
ſtead of theſe Words, in the Conſulſbip of Cæſar and 
Eibulus. 

2. What was next done by Cæſar? 

A. He now applied himſeit to the Eguites, who har- 
ing farmed the Cuſtoms, defired an abatement of the 
Rent. This the Senate reſuſed, but Cæſar afterwards 
prevailed with the Flebeians to abate a third Part. By 
thus ingratiating himſelf with the Commons, he per- 
ſuaded them to Decree him the Provinces of Ga!lia Ci/- 
alpina and Il/yricum during five Years, with four Le- 
gions: there being nothing he panted after ſo much as 
the performing of great Exploits ; and he ſpent the re- 
maining Part of the Year in eftabliſhing his Intereſt for 


the time io come. Knowing therefore how + 
a Man 
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a Man Pompey was, and fearing leſt he ſhould be wan 
back by the zealous Republicans, he gave him his 
Daughter Julia in Marriage. Pompey bettowed his on 
$Servilius : and Ceſar married Calpburnia, Daughter to 
Pifo, whom, with Gabinus, he appointed Conſuls for 
the following Year. The Government of Syria was af- 
terwards given to Craſſus, who had demanded it, in 
hopes of amaſſing new Riches there; and Pompey was 
allotted Spain, which he always govern'd by his Lieu- 
tenants; ſo fond was he of the Pleaſures of Rome. In 
this manner theſe three Men dividec the World between 
them, as tho' it had been their patrimomal Ettate ; and 
Cato inveighing againſt this Proſtitution of the Common- 
wealth, Czar cauſed him to be put under an Arreſt, 
tho' upon another pretence. Lucu/lus and Cicero met. 
with very tough Treatment. To ruin the latter, whote 
Abilities gave Umbrage to Cæſar, he was not aſhamed 
to aſſociate himſelf with Pab. Cladius, Cicero's profeiled 
Enemy; and got Clodius elected one of the Tribune, 
tho' he had been accuſed, not long before, of being 
engaged in a criminal Correſpondence with Pompeia, 
Cefar's Wife. 

9: I ſhould be glad to know the Particulars of this 
incident ? 

A. Publius Clodius was a young Man, handſome, rich, 
eloquent, and favoured by the Flebeians, whole Intereſt 
he eſpouſed; but baughty on account of his exalted Birth, 
and the Credit he obtained in Rome. He was fallen di- 
ſtractedly in love with Pompeia above-mentioned, and 
his Paſſion was not diſpleaſing; ſo that nothing but an 
Interview (to procure which was extremely dithcult) was 
wanting. Clodius imagined he might get into (Cars 
Houſe, by means of a Feſtival which was to be ther- 
lolemaized, in the Night, in honour of Bacchus. The 
Men were excluded theſe nocturnal Ceremonies, and even 
the Maſter of the Family; and the Wife of à Cuntui 
or Prætor generally ated as Prieſteſs of this Deiry. But 
row Cladius, diſguiſing himſelf in female Apparel, was 
introduced by a Maid-vervant into the Houte of Aurelia, 
Pompeia's Mother. The Rendezvous was in the Maid's 
Chamber, who hiding Clodius, went io inform Pompeia- 
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of his Arrival. But ſhe ſtaying ſome time, he came out, 
and ſtraying about, was met by another Maid Servant, 
who miſtaking him for a Woman, would oblige him to 
play with her. Cladius obſtinately refuſing, ſhe attempt- 
ed to bring him into the Light, when he, to free him. 
ſelf from her Importunities, ſaid, that he was one of the 
female Singers appointed to officiate in that Feſtival, 
The Tone of his Voice betraying him, the Servant tan, 
in a great Fright, and told Aurelia what ſhe had heard, 
Immediately the Ceremonies were ſuſpended ; and the 
Criminal being ſought for, was diſcovered. Aurelia 
then turned him out of her Houſe, and the next Morn- 
ing, informed the Senate of the whole Tranſaction. 
T his gave Offence to all the Citizens, and the Tribune 
impeached C odivs before the People; but Ceſar would 
not join in the Proſecution, becauſe Clodius was in ſuch 
Credit with them, and for that Reaſon he only divorced 
his Wite. | |! | 

What did Clodius afterwards ? 

A. Being now under no Fears from Cæſar, he declat- 
ed that Aurelia had miſtaken another Perſon for him; 
and offered to prove that he was at a great diſtance from 
Rome, the Night that this Feſtival was folemnized. But 
Cicero coming into the Aſſembly, aſſured them that C 
dius had been at his Houſe the very Evening of the Feſti- 
val. However, his Teſtimony was over-power'd by Cl 
dius's Authority, and the Money with which he bribed the 
Judges. Being now clear'd, he reſolved to revenge him- 
felf of Cicero, and for that Purpoſe got himſelf elected 
Tribune; and immediately propoſed ſeveral Laws in 
favour of the Plebeians, the better to ingratiate himſelf 
with them. He allo won over 'to his Intereſt 7% and 
Gabinus, the Conſuls that Year; and knowing that 
Craſſus was actually at Variance with Cicero; that Cæ- 
far, ever fince Catiline's Conſpiracy, looked upon him 
with an evil Eye; and that Pompey, becauſe of his Al- 
liance with Cæſar, would not favour Cicero; he there- 
upon accuſed him, before the People, of having put to 
death Lentulus, Cethegur, and the reſt of the Con'pirators, 
contrary to the Laws, inaſmuch as he had not adviſed 
with the People on that Occaſion, Cicere, on this Charge, 


be ſought 
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beſought Ceſar to let him go into Gau/, as his Lieu- 
tenant ; to which Cæſar conſented. But Cladius, know- 


ing that this would — him to ſuſpend the Proſecu- 


tion, got their common Friends to aſſure Cicero, that 
there was nothing he deſired more than to be recon- 
ciled to him, upon which Cicero reſumed his Seat ia 
the Senate. But now Cæſar was ſo much diſguſted at 
Cicero for reſigning the Lieutenancy, that he join'd with 
Clidius to ruin him. Upon this the latter revived his 
Impeachment ; when Cicero ſeeing the Danger to which 
he was expoſed, put on a mean Habit, and letting his 
Beard and Hair grow, went up and down Rome, to fol- 
licit the ProteCtion of the great Men. The Senate out 
of their high Regard to him, offered to go in Mourn- 
ing ; but * Conſuls, being bribed by Chdius, would 
not ſuffer it. That Great Man at laſt had Recourſe to 
Pomtey, who owed him infinite Obligations; but he had 
retired into the Country, purpoſely to avoid Cicero, who 
thereupon firſt ſent Piſo his Son-in-law thither, and after- 
wards went himſelt, of which Pompey being inform'd, he 
ſtole out at a Back-door, ordering his Servants to ſay that 
he was gone to Rome. Cicero finding himſelf thus aban- 
doned, torſook, as it were, himſelf; and this Man, who 
defended others with ſuch wonderful Eloquence, could 
not find words to juſtify an Action which had gained 
him the Applauſes of the Senate and all the People. 
Cicero now found, that he either muſt have Recourie to 
Arms or retire ; but Cato, and the teit of his Friends, 
adviſing the later, be left Rome, in the Night time, 
and went to Siczly. Cladius then banifhed him, by the 
Votes of the People, 400 Miles from /taly ; demoiiſh- 
ed his Houſes both in Rome and in the Country, and 
tet his Goods to Sale. Cato was lent ſoon after, upon 
Pretence of doing him Honour, againſt the King of 
Cyprus : Lucullus had left the City; io that now the Ad- 
miniſtration ſeemed to be carried on chiefly by Pcmpey 
and C hodins, | 

9. What was Clodius's next Attempt ? 

A. He had the Boldnels to attack ener himſelf, and 
to ſummon him before the People, to make him give an 
Account of his Conduct in the Wars of the Ea/? ; upon 

which 
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which Pompey reſolved to recal Cicero, in order to op- 
pole him to Cladius. Milo, one of the Tribunes, and 
others propoſing this to the Senate, it was generally af. 
ſented to. But being afterwards propoſed by Milo and 
his Collegue to the People, Cladius, aſſiſted by a Party 
of Gladiators, ſet upon the Multitude, on which Occaſion 
many People were killed, the Tribunes wounded, and 

QAuixlius, Ciceros Brother, was almoit cruſh'd to death 
with dead Bodies ; and the reſt fled. Not long after, 
Clodius was ſeized by Mila, and carried before the Præ. 
tor, when a Conteſt enſuing, Cledius's Party were beat 
off; upon which Pempey poſſeſſed himſelf of the Forum, 
u hen Ciceros Retura was voted with univerſal Conſent, 
and he accordingly came back after ſixteen Months Ba- 
niſnment. All the Cities through which he paſſed paid 
him ſuch extraordinary Honours, that it ſeemed a con- 
tinual Triumph. Upon his coming near to Rome, the 
Senators, the Egquites, and all the People went out to 
mtet him. 

©. Why did Cæſar chuſe the Government of Gallia 
Ciſa pina, &c? 

A. Becauſe he thought it offered him an Opportu- 
nity of acquiring a mighty Name. The Conqueſt of 
Gaul appeared an Object worthy of his great Bravery, 
and he hoped to amals mighty Sums by the Plunder of 
that Country. His Government was now enlarged con- 
fiderably, and Fompey had Jent him a Legion. His firſt 
Enterprize was againſt the Helvelians or Sqwiſs, who had 
abandoned their native Country; ſet Fire to their Towns; 
deſtroyed their Proviſions; and were marching 10 Gaul 

g thro” his Province, they being upwards 

45. Rom. 696. of 300,000. Caſar having Advice of 
this, new to. Geneva, and broke down 

the Bridge there ; and afterwards throwing up a large 
Intrenchment, 12 Miles in Length, from the Lake of 
Geneva, the Helvetians were forced to turn aſide, and 
enter Gaul another Way. Cæſar followed them with 
great Diligence; and aſter ſome Skirmiſhes, he drew 
them to a general Batile, in which they were entirely 
defeated, not many more than 100, O00 ſurviving. _ 
118 
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Wives and Children fought like Deſperadoes, till they 
were Cut to pieces. | 

9. What were his next Atchievements ? 

A. He immediately turned his Arms againſt Ariowiſtus 
King of the Germans, who had ſeized on the beſt 
Part of Sequania, and cruelly oppreſſed the Inhabitants. 
Theſe being Allies to the Romans, ſent to Cz/ar for Suc- 
eour, who having an Interview (but to no Purpoſe) with 
Arioviflus, they came to an Engagement. The Augurs 
of the Germans having raiſed a ſuperſtitious Fancy in their 
Minds, and they being intimidated at the bold Approach 
of the Romans, were all routed. Cæſar purſued them 
cloſe for ſeveral Miles together as far as the Rhine ; co- 
vering all the Way with Spoils and dead Bodies, to the 
number of 80,000. According to Plutarch, Ceſar fought 
in Gaul againſt three Millions of Men, whereof he flew 
one Million, and took another Priſoners. Appian agrees 
to the Number of the Slain and the Priſoners, but ſays 
that the Enemy amounted to four Millions ; and adds, 
that Cz/ar ſeized upon 400 Cities in Gaul. Velleius Pa- 
terculus declares, that he flew but 400,000. Ariovifius 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped with a ſmall Retinue in a little 
Boat ; two of his Wives, and as many of his Daughters 
falling into Cz/ar's Hands. 

9. Againſt whom did he afterwards turn his Arms. 

A. Againſt the Be/ge, who inhabited 
a Part of Gaul, and were looked upon An. Rom. 697. 
as the moſt powerful People in the whole 
Country, Hearing that they had raiſed near 300,000 
Men, he attacked, defeated, and put to flight ſuch Num- 
bers, that the Marſhes and Rivers were thereby rendered 
paſſable to the Romans. Going afterwards againſt the 
Nervii, a People dwelling in a woody Part of that 
Country, they attacked Cæſar before he had time to en- 
camp; broke the Roman Cavalry, and ſurrounding two 
of the Legions, killed the Officers, and would have cut 
them all to Pieces, had not Cæſar himſelf ſuccour'd them. 
The Nervii however ſtood their Ground, till they were 
all laughtered, Upon the Fame of Czfar's Victories, 
many Natiqns beyond the Rhine ſent and ſubmitted 
themſelyes 
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E themſelves to him. The next Year, 
An. Rem. 697. Servius Galba, one of Cæſars Lieute- 
nants, defeated ſome Nations inhabit. 
ing from the Rhine as far as the Alps. Ceſar himſelf 
hearing that the Veneti, and ſeveral Nations of Gallia 
Celtica had revolted, marched againſt them, but to no 
purpoſe ; till at laſt procuring a Fleet, he attacked the 
Veneti by Sea and overpowered them. Craſſus, another of 
Cæſar's Lieutenants, having vanquiſhed ſome Nations of 
Gaul, Ceſar himſelf marched againſt the Morini, a Peo- 
ple near Calais; but they avoided his Fury, by retiring 
to their Foreſts and Marſhes. I his was the third Year's 
Expedition into Gaul. 
9. Whither did Cæſar go after this? 

A. To Luccain lialy, where he took 
An. Rom. 698. up his head Quarters. Here a great 
Concourſe of People came to pay him 
their Reſpects, there being near 400 Senators, Prætors 
and Proconſuls. in this City the Triumvirate took new 
Meaſures. Pompey and Craſſus, to the great Grief of the 
Senate, were choſen Conſuls for the following Year, 
Cato had ſet up Domitius againſt them; but Pompey re- 
ſolving to remove all Obſtacles, ſent ſome armed Men 
againſt Domitius as he was going to the Eledion, who 
killed the Slave that carried the Light before them, and 
diſperſed their whole Company; Cato receiving a Wound 
in bis Arm, and Domitius hardly eſcaping with his Lite. 
The People were going to give Cato the Pratorſhip, but 
Pompey prevented it. The Conſuls then continued Cæ- 

far five years longer in the Government of Cu 
2. What did Cæſar in his fourth Year's Expedition? 
A. Upwards of 400,000 Germans 
An. Rem. 699. having been driven out of their Coun- 
try by the Suevi, the moſt powerful of 
all the Germans, had come into Gaul, and repuls'd the 
Menapii from their Habitations. Czſar, to prevent their 
uniting with the Gaul, marched directly againſt them. 
A Treaty was propoſed, but a Party of German Hoile 
falling upon the Roman Cavalry as they were foraging, 
and purſuing them to the very Camp, Cæſar advanced 
againſt them with his whole Army; came upon them by 
| Surprize, 
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Surprize, and cut them all to Pieces. He then threw a 
Bridge over the Rhine, marched into Germany, and mak- 
ing — Conqueſts, returned into Gaul; breaking down 
che Bridge behind him. He now reſolved to croſs into 
Britain; an Enterprize ſo very hazardous, that few but 
Cæſar would have attempted it. His Pretence for this 

Expedition, (the Romans, never being at a loſs for one) 
was, that the Britons ſent Aſſiſtance to the Enemies of the 
Republic. Cæſar, that he might not engage raſhly in 
his Enterprize, enquired of the Merchants who traded 
with the Britons, what kind of People they were ; their 
manner of making War, their Laws, and which were 
their beſt Harbours ; but theſe not being able to give 
him ſufficient Information, he diſpatched Voluſeuus to 
view the Pritiſb Coaſts; and in the mean time, ſent for 
the Ships which he had employed againft the Veneti. 
The Britons hearing by the Merchants, of his military 
Preparations, deputed Embaſſadors, who made their Sub- 
miſſions to him. Cz/ar diſmiſſed them with good Words, 
and ſent Comius, whora he alittle before had made Ki 
of the Atrobates in Gaul; but he diſpleaſing the Britons, 
they laid him in Irons. Voluſenus being returned, and 
ag ger Account of his Diſcoveries, Cz/ar embarked 
two Legions, Jeaving orders for the Cavalry to follow 
him, which they did not ſoon enough. Coming to Do- 

ver Cliffs (ag tis generally thought) he ſaw them co- 

vered with Troops. And now ſtaying ſome Hours till 
he was joined by other Ships, he failed two Leagues 
farther, and thither the Britons ſent their Chariots and 

Cavalry. After moving towards the Coaſt ; as the Ro- 

mans delayed to plunge into the Water, (for their Veſſels 

could not come near enough to the Shore) the Standard- 
bearer of the 1oth Legion leaping in, cryed out aloud, 


Follow me, Fellow Soldiers, unleſs you will betray the 


« Roman Eagle into the hands of the Enemy.” The 
Soldiers, animated by his Example, followed him, and 
began the fight. The Britons attack'd the Romans, and 

fought in the Water with ſo much Vigour, that the lat- 
ter would probably have being repulſed, had not Cæſar 
cauted ſome armed Boats to Ply about with Recruits, 


which made the Enemy fall back a litde. The Romans 
j made 
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made fo good an uſe of this Advantage, and preſſed the 
Britons ſo vigorouſly, that at laſt they put them to flight. 
The Britons, being now terrified at the Roman Valour, 
releaſed Comius ; and deputing Ambaſſadors to ſue for 
Peace, Cz/ar agreed to it, and Part of the Hoſtages were 
ſent. Peace being concluded four Days after their Land- 
ing, the Ships which were tranſporting the Roman Horſe, 
were driven back by a Storm into the Harbours of Gaul. 
This Tempeſt likewiſe ſhattered Cæſar's Fleet lying in 
the Road. The Britons, who were in that General's 
Camp, hearing of this Loſs, and knowing he was in 
want of Proviſions, ſtole away to their Countrymen, and 
adviſed them to break the Treaty. However, Cz/ar re- 
fitted his Fleet with incredible Diligence, and got freſh 
Proviſions. In this Interval the ſeventh Legion being 
ſent out to forage, were ſurrounded by the Enemy, and 
overpowered with Numbers; but Cæſar flew very ſea- 
ſonably to their Relief, and ſaved them from being taken 
or ſlain ; and afier continuing ſome time in Order of 
Battle, retreated to his Camp But now the Britons fluſh'd 
with this Succeſs, drew together a larger Body of Forces, 
and attacked the Roman Camp, but were vigorouſly re- 
pulſed. The Britons then ſent again to fue for Peace, 
which Cæſar granted, becauſe he had no Horſe to op- 
ſe to thoſe of the Enemy; and putting his Troops into 
inter-Quarters, he himſelf returned to Gaul, and went 
afterwards to Lay. During this Interval, the Senate be- 
ing inform'd of Cæſgars Expedition, decreed a folemn 
Feſtival in his Honour, of twenty Days Continuance, al- 
tho' the Advantage he had gained, was of little Impor- 
tance to the Commonwealth. Tis thought that Cæſar 
came into Britain about the 26th of Auguſt, and leit it 
the 20th of September following. 
2. Did not Ce/ar again invade Britain 
| A. He reſolved upon a ſecond Expe- 
An. Rem. 700. dition the next Spring, and made all 
| the Preparations neceſlary for that pur- 
poſe ; the Pritcns having given him a fair Pretence for 
this, by their iofringing the Treaty concluded with them. 
The Time appointed tor his Emvarkation being come, 


he put on board, at Calais or Pon/ogne, five Legions and 
| 2000 
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2000 Cavalry, and landed in Britain without meeting the 
!eaſt Oppoſition, and ſoon after forced one of the Britiſh 
Camps ſucceſsfully. Advice was now brought, that his 
whole Fleet had been very much ſhatter'd by a Storm, 
and ſome of his Ships caſt away, for which Reaſon he 
returned towards the Sea-Coaſt, where, with prodigious 
Labour, he refitted the greateſt Part of them in a ſhort 
time; and ſent an Order to Labienus, his Lieutenant in 
Gaul, to build more, and ſend them over when ready. 
Then leaving a ſuffcient Force to guard the Camp, he 
' marched out, when News was brought, that Caſſibelanus, 
King of the Trinobantes, (a People who inhabited Eyex 
with a Part of Hertfordſbire) wes at the Head of a nu- 
merous Army of Britons, Whilft the Romans were in 
their March, they were attacked on a ſudden by the Bri. 
ih Horſe and Chariots, all which were never theleſs te- 
pulſed with great Loſs, Some Days after, whilft the Ro- 
muns were employed in their Intrenchments, the Britons 
fell furiouſly on thoſe who guarded the Camp, and put 
them into great Diſorder. Cæ ar ſent two Cohorts to 
their Aſſiſtance, but they were immediately routed, As 
the Roman, were encumbered with heavy Armour, and 
the Britons (wift and light-arm'd, the latter fought with 
much greater Advantage. The next Day, Ceſar ſending 
out all his Cavalry to forage, with three Legions to 
| my them, the Britons fel! on the Romans with great 

ury ; but Cæſar advancing with his whole Army, a 
mighty Engagement enſued, in which the ions were 
entirely defeated. 

& What farther Oppoſition did Cz/ar meet with? 

A. He now marched towards the Thames, with intent 
to penetrate into Caſſibelunus s Dominions, but found the 
Enemy poſted on the oppoſite Bank, which was fortified 
with ſharp Stzkes. Nevertheleſs the Romans charged 
the Britons with ſuch Vigour, that they were forced to 
quit their Poſt, and leave them a free Paſſage. Caſſibe- 
lanus now reſerved only 4000 Chariots, with which he 
harraſſed the Romans very much, and carried off all 
the Corn and Cattle in their Rout. But now the Trino- 
bantes upon Czfar's Approach, ſent Deputies to him to 
ſue for Peace, and to beſeech him to take under his Pro- 

tection 
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tection Mandubratius their King, whoſe Father Caſſbe- 
lanus had murdered, and depriv'd him of his Domini- 
ons. Cæſar granted their Requeſt, and ſeveral States 
following the Example of the Trinob antes, he beſieg d 
the Capital of Caſſibelanus. This is ſuppoſed to be V. 
rulamium, (now St. Albans) which was more conſiders. 
ble than London in that Age. What the Britons called 2 
City, was only a Wood, fenced with a Ditch, to defend 
them from their Enemies. The Romans attacked this 
City with ſo much Vigour, that the Pritons fied out of 
it at one of their Avenues; great Numbers of them be- 
ing ſlain. During this Interval, the Kentiſh Men march- 
ed, under the Conduct of four Kings, with an Intention 
to cut off the Remans, who were left io guard their Ships, 
But, after an obſtinate Fight, they were repulſed ; and 
Cingetorix, one of their Kings, was taken Priſoner, Ca, 
fibelanus now obtained a Peace by the Mediation of Co. 
minus. By the Conditions of the Treaty, the Pritons wee 
to pay an annual Tribute to the Romans; Caſſibelanus 
was to deliver a certain Number oi Hoftages ; and leave 
Mandubratiu; in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom. Caſh 
belanus who was a very warlike Prince, reigned ten 
Years after Cæſar's Departure. 'Tho' this Roman had 
ſcarce Ships ſufficient to tranſport his Army, he choſe to 
ſtow his Men on board thoſe he had, rather than run the 
hazard of being ſurprized by the Autumnal Equinox. He 
embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, 
and receiving the Hoſtages, put to Sea, and arrived ſafe 
in Gaul, l is conjectured, that Cæſar's ſecond Expedi- 
tion was in May, and that he returned to Gaul about 
the Middle of September following. 
©. Did not many States in Gaul intend to make an 
Inſurrection ? 
A. Ves; upon which Cæſar reinfor- 
An. Rom. 701. ced his Army with three Legions, and as 
many Auxiliaries as he could procure. 
And now-opening the Campaign earlier than ordinary, 
he ſoon reduced ſeveral Nations of the Gauls. He after- 
wards built a Bridge, and again croſſed the Rhine, be- 
cauſe ſeveral of the Germans had engaged in a Confed- 
racy with the Gauls, Here, after making ſome in- 
| | conſiderable 
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conſiderable Attempts upon the Suevi, who had fled into 
Woods and impaſſable Places, he turned his Arms againſt 
the Eubrones : During which the Sicambri crofſing the 
Rhine on a ſudden, fet upon a Camp of the Romans, and 
flew many; but retir'd, upon Advice that Czſar was ap- 
proaching. This Conqueror, after invading the Eubrones 
once more, ſummoned a Council of War for the Puniſh- 
ment of the Mutineers ; and furniſhing his Army with 
all Neceflaries, he withdrew into Winter Quarters ; and 
thus ended Cæſar's ſixth Year's Expedition. 
2. What have you to obſerve with regard to the Con- 
duct of this Roman? 
A. The Commonwealth had never given Birth to a 
more able Commander; but then his exalted Qualities 
were obſcured by an unbounded Ambition, and an inaſ- 
tiable Deſire of amaſſi ng Wealth, which he looked upon 
as the fitteſt Inſtrument to give Succeſs to his great De- 
ſigns. All things were venal in his Camp ever ſince 
his Arrival in Gaul; he plunder'd the Temples of the 
Gods, and the Territories of the Allies. He looked upon 
every thing which contributed to his Exaltation as juft 
and honourable. The Senate would have called him to 
account, and Cato had propoſed the delivering of bim up 
to Ariowiſtus; but the Splendor of his Victories, the Af- 
fection of the People, and the Money he laviſned upon 
the Senators, changed inſenſibly all Complaints made a- 
ainſt him into Encomiums. His Devaſtations were there- 
tore aſcribed to political Views; Thanks were offered to 
the Gods for his ſacrilegious Actions; and his great Vices, 
by their happy Succeſs, were looked upon as great Vir- 
tues. He owed his Conqueſts to the prodigious Affection 
his Soldiers had for him, and which prompted them to 
perform Wonders. No Commander had ever taken more 
care of his Soldiers, or beſtowed nobler Rewards upon 
them. However, his Views were not confined wholly 
to his Army, but extended all the Time he was in Gaul, 
as far as the Aſſemblies of the People; the moſt minute 


Tranſactions of which were told him. He had power- 


ful Friends and Creatures in theſe, as well as in the Se- 
nate; and he gave prodigious Sums to both, and thereby 


_ Purchaſed their Votes, and deſtroyed their Liberties. 


9. How 
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2. How did Pompey behave on this Occafion ? 

A. His Friends repreſented the Danger to which the 
Commonwealth was expoſed. Pompey now bluſhed 10 
find, that he had ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached. 
He therefore reſolved to deſtroy what he conſidered at his 
own Work, and to ruin Cæſar; and flattered bimſelf 
that he ſhould be able to efieR this, as he had ſo great 
an Authority over the Senate; whilſt Cæſar's Hopes were 
founded on his victorious Aimy, and the Affections of 
the People. Their reciprocal Jealouſy made them ſoon 
perceive that they were Enemies, tho? they ſtill appeared 
as Friends; but the Death of Julia. Pompey's Wife, and 
Cæſar's Daughter, who was equally dear to her huſband, 
and to the Romans; and Craſſus, whoſe Credit and 
Wealth, had enabled him to balance the Authority of 
both, having been killed in the War againſt the Parthj- 
ant; Cæſar reſolved to break off all Correſpondence with 
Pompey, who, fearing nothing ſo much as a Rival in point 
of Glory, employed every Artifice to leſſen Cz/ar's Repu- 
tation ; and, to recover the favour of the People, he 
cauſed a ſplendid Theatre to be built, in which Plays and 
other Spectacles were exhibited. 

©. Pleaſe to inform me of the Particulars of Crafſſu's 
Expedition ? 

A. In his March (in 699) he plundered the Temple 
at Jeruſalem of 16,000 Jelents; and throughout his 
whole Progreſs appeared much more covetous than va- 
liant. He likewiſe neglected many Opportunities of at- 
racking the Parthians when unprovided. He was ſtrangely 
impoſed upon by the cunning inſiauations of Abegarus the 
O/jroenian. TI 'wo Guides led his Army into a barrcn 
Plain, where it was expoſed to the Fury of the Par- 
thians, who defeated it entirely. His Son loſt his Life in 
this Engagement, and Craſus would have fled, with the 
Remainder of his Troops, but was again betrayed ; for 
Surena the Parthian General, upon pretence of negoci- 
ating a Treaty with Craſſus, cauſed his Soldiers to fur- 
round him, whereby he loſt bis Life ; this was in 701. 
His Soldiers were miſerably ſlaughtered to the Number 
of 20000 ; and ooo were taken Priſoners. The Men 


who ſlew him, cut off his Head and his right Hand, and 
carried 
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carried them to Orodes King of Parthia, who cauſed 
melted Gold to be poured down his Throat, crying, 
« As thou haſt ever been ſo inlatiably greedy of Gold, 
« now ſatisfy thyſelf with it.” This was the Craſſus, 
who had overcome the Gladiators headed by Spartacus, 
and Avarice had always been his predominant Paſſion, 
One of the Heads of the Triumvirate being thus taken 
off, this laid the Foundation of the Civil War, which 
broke out afterwards between the otber two. 

9, What was the State of Rome at this time? 

A Corruption had got to an enormous heighth. Em- 
ployments were fold in the moſt bare-fac'd manner. The 
Chiefs of the ſeveral FaQtions took Bribes publicly, and 
employed Force and Violence, rather than the Number 
of Votes, to procure the Election of thoſe who had thus 
baſely purchaſed their Intereſt ; ſo that no Office was be- 
towed 'till it had been conteſted ſword in Hand, and had 
coſt the Lives of many Citizens. As the contendin 
Parties were ſometimes equally powerful, they would ſe- 
parate without making any Choice ; and this abuſe was 
carried to ſuch lengths, that Rome was eight Months 
without any Magiſtrates to govern it. Pompey connived 
at all this, hoping that theſe Infirmities in the State 
v ould occaſion his being appointed Dictator; and for this 
Realon he withdrew tor a While, in order that his 
Friends might ſuggeſt the Neceſſity of his Preſence and 
Authority. The Diſorder was heightened by the Death 
of Cladius, whom Milo, his — Enemy, had kill'd. 
The Body was brought to Kome, and expoſed all bloody 
to the People, who immediately ran to burn Milo's 
Houſe, but were repulled. They then returned to the 
Corps, and there broke to pieces all the Seats of the Ma- 
giſtrates; made a funeral File of them, and ſet fire to 
it with ſo much Fury, that ali the magnificent Buildings 
in which the Senate uſed to aſſemble, were burnt with 
Chdins's Body. They afterwards murdered ſo many 
People, that no Man dared to walk the Streets unarm'd. 

2. What did Pompey do? 

4. The Senate were going to create him Dictator, but 
Cato prevailed wich them to make him Conſul (without 
giving him a Collcgue) in order that he might be called 

to 
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to account for Male-adminiſtration, if there ſhould be 
occaſion for it. Accordingly, the Authority of Dictator 
bur under a gentler Name, was conferr'd on him ſoon 
after. Now Forces were decreed him; 1000 Talents 
were allowed him annually for their Pay: and the Go. 
vernment of Spain, which he managed by his Lieute. 
nants, was continued to him four Years longer. Milo waz 
ſoon after impeach'd by Appius, Cloatuss Brother; and 
tho' Cicero undertook his Defence, he yet was baniſh'd to 
Marſeilles. Pompey having exerciſed the Office of Dic- 
tator ſeven Months, took Scipio or Metellus Pius (whoſe 
Daughter Cornelia, a beautiful and finely accompliſhed 
Lady, he had married) for his Collegue, which ingra- 
tiated him ſtill more with the Senate. Pompey's Intereſt 
being thus ſtrengthened, he imagined, that it would be 
eaſy for him to triumph over his Competitor ; but Cz- 
far, by his mighty Atchievements in War, his great 
Policy and Induſtry, and his Bounty at Home, ſtill ſe- 
cured himſelf a ſtrong Party in the City. He cauſed to 
be erected, at a prodigious Expence, a new Forum in 
Rome. He likewiſe exhibited Plays for the Diverſion 
of the People, and gave them a grand Entertainment 
in return for the Honours done fo his daughter Fulia, 
Cæſar gave great Encouragement to learned Men; and 
in his time flouriſhed, among other fine Writers, the ex- 
cellent Hiſtorian Sallu/?. 

9. Pleaſe to proceed in the Affairs of Gaul. 
A. Czfar had almoſt compleated his 
An. Rom. 702. Conqueſts in that Country, when the 
Diſturbances in Rome, and his Abſence 
from it, made many Nations reſolve, if poſſible, to re- 
cover their Liberty, and accordingly they choſe Verciu- 
getorix for their General. immediately Cæſar forced 
his Way over the Mountains thro? deep Snows ; and al- 
ter engaging the Gauls with various Succels, at laſt 
overihrew Vercingetorix, who retiring to Alaſia ot A- 
lexia, a City of the Maxdubii, he was there very cloſely 
inveſted by Cæſar, who raiſed prodigious Works againſt 
this Place, knowing that Succours were marching to the 
Relief of it. Accordingly he himſelf was ſoon after 


beſieged by 250,000 of the choiceſt Gau,. — 
Eels, 
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leſs, by his Trenches, his mighty Lines of Contraval- 
lation, and his ſurprizing Activity and Vigilance, he re- 
pulſed the ſuccouring Army; and ſoon aſter won the 
Town, to his great Glory and Reputation, all Places 


ſubmitting immediately to him. In this manner ended 
the ſeventh Year of Cz/ar's Expedition into Gaul, the 
moſt dangerous and moſt glorious he ever undertook. 
9. Did the _ make = —.— Attempts ? 
A. They reſolved to try the Fate o 
Wee ebene and accordingly ove tn, 703. 
ral of theſe Nations joined in a Confederacy. Upon 
this Cæſar marched from Bibracte, making dreadful 
Havock ir. the Territories of the Bituriges in Aquitain, 
and ſubjecting many Nations in thoſe Parts. C. Fabius 
and Caninius, two of his Lieutenants, defeated likewiſe 
ſeveral Parties; and Cz/ar joining the latter, they in- 
veſted Uxellodinum, a City of the Cadurci, very ſtrongly 
ſituated. However, he won it with little Loſs, by di- 
verting the Courſe of the Springs which ſupplied the 
Town with Water. And now the reſt of the Fortreſſes 
in Aquitain ſubmitted ; when marching to Narbonna, he 
put his Army into Winter quarters, and afterwards re- 
ceived great Services from it in his Civil Wars. Thus 
ended Cæſar's eighth and laſt Year's Expedition into 
Gaul and the Countries adjacent, to the great Increaſe 
of his Fame, and the Enlargement of the Roman Domi- 
nions. 


2. How did Matters now ſtand between Cæſar and 
Pompey ? 

A. As the Jatter had been indulged fo many Fa- 
vours, Cæſur ſued likewiſe for the Conſulſhip, and de- 
fired to have the time of his Government prolonged. 
P:mpey did not oppoſe this openly, but he employed his 
Creatures ſecretly to defeat if poſſible, all Czſar's Mea- 
ſures. Pomfpey's View in this was, to oblige Cæſar, to leave 

is Government of Gaul and the Command of the Army, 
and to come in Perſon to ſue for the Conſulate. But 
Cz/ar ſeeing thro' the Artifice, thought it more adviſe- 
able to continue at the Head ot his Army. The Senate, 
to weaken Czar, commanded him and Pompey to give 
up two Legions, upon Pictence of {ending them againſt 


the 
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the Parthians, which Order Cz/ar complied with, tho 
he ſaw the Deſign of his Enemies. About this time 
Cicero returned to Rome from his Government of Cilicia, 
and demanded the Honours of a Triumph. His Ab. 
ſence had prevented him from ſiding with either Party, 
and his preſent Pretenſions obliged him to act as Media- 
tor between both, but no Propoſals of Accommodation 
would be liſtned to. Appius, who had 
An. Rom. 704. been ſent to Cæſar, telling Pompey that 
| the whole Army in Gaul wiſhed to ſee 
him at their head, he grew more negligent of his Securi- 
ty. And ſome of his principal Adherents ſaying, that he 
would have need of new Recruits, Pompey anſwered, 
*« That if he did but ſtamp his Foot againſt the Ground, 
new Legions would ariſe out of it.” Many of the 
Senators began now to ſpeak contemptibly of Czfar ; 
and Cato himſelf declared, That he would oblige him 
to give in the State of his Accounts, and that he ſhould 
„ meet with the ſame Treatment as Milo,” However, 
as Pompey dreaded the Succeſs and Valour of this great 
Captain, he endeavoured to draw him from his Govern- 
ment of Gaul. without coming to an open Rupture, 
Accordingly he concerted Mealtures with the Senate, to 
nominate a Succèe ſſor to Cæſar. Curio, a Tribune of 
the People, famous for his Eloquence, and of great Parts 
and Relolution, who was ſecretly devoted to (æſar. join- 
ed in Opinion with the Senate; but ſaid that Fante 
ought likewiie to reſign his Government and diſband 
his Armies. Ie offered ipeciouily to comply with 
this Motion, aud Cris inſiſted upon his immediate Per- 
formance of it. This Tribune appeared animated a- 
gainſt Cæſar, in no other View but that he might be 
the lets ſuſpected of favouring his intereſt ; and finding 
that he could not bring the Aflembly into his Mealures, 
he prorogned it. 
9. Was not Marcellus, the chief Conſul, a Friend to 


Pompey ? 


A. He was profeſſedly ſuch ; and ac- 
An. Rem. 705, cordingly employed an Arttice to gel 
him continued in his Government. - 


milins Paulus, the other Contul, was ſtrongly in the ” 
terel 
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tereſt of Cæſur. Marcellus collected the Votes of the Se- 


nators, ſeparately, with regard to the continuing of Pom- 
pey and Ceſar in their reſpective Commands; and aſk'd 
firſt, whether they were for having Pompey teſign his 
Authority, but the greateſt Part were for the Negative. 
He afterwards put it to the Vote, whether they would 
have a Succeſſor nominated to Cæſar, and all declared 
for the Affirmative. But Curio, tho' no longer Tribune, 
aſking if they were for having both lay down the Com- 
mand of their Armies, only 22 were for having Pompey 
continued in the Command, and 370 were of a contrary 
Opinion. But now Marcellus aſhamed and exaſperated 
to ſee his Party fo ſurprizingly reduced, cried, Lec 
« Czſar be your Maſter, fince you deſire it fo earneſt- 
© ly.” And ſaying, that “ ſince others did not allow 
« him to provide for the Safety of the Republic, he 
« himſelf would make Uſe of thoſe Advantages which 
his Office gave him.” He left the Senate, and with 
Lentulus his Collegue, flew to Pompey, who was at that 
time at one of his Country-ſeats, where preſenting him 


a Sword; My Collegue (ſays he) and I command you 


„to march againſt Cæſar, and to exert yourſelf with 
Vigour in Defence of your Country.” Pimpey ſaid he 
would obey their Orders; but added, with a pretended 
Moderation, © If I cannot hit upon a better Expedient.” 

9. How did Cæſar behave ? 

A. Being informed of whatever was tranſacting in 
Rome, he wrote tiequentiy to the Senate in the moſt gen- 
tle Terms, but this was all a Maſk. He demanded, 
however, eicher to have his Government continued as 
that of Pompey had been, or that he might be allowed to 
ſue for the Conſulate without going to Rome. He then 
inſiſted that Pompey and himſelt ſhould gie up, at the 
lame Time their Governments and the Command of their 
Armies. But the Senators, the greateſt Part of à hom 
tzvoured Pompey, rejecting all theſe Propoſals, Cz/{«r 
demanded only the Government of 1/5» icum with to 
Legions: But Marcelius the Conſul aid, that it was 
ſhameful in the Commonwealth, to negotiate With one 
ot its Subjects When under Ams. And Lenin his 
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Collegue, being greatly in Debt, withed for nothing more 


ardently than a civil War. 

2. Was not Cæſar exaſperated at this? 

A. He immediately paſſed the Alps at the Head of 
his third Legion, and ſtopt in Ravenna, whence he 
ſent Letters to the Senate. He therein expatiated on 
his great Atchievements, and deſired that due Regard 
might be had to his Services. He offered to reſign his 
Command, if Pompey would do the ſame ; but threatned 
to march immediately to Rome if Juſtice was not dong 
him. Thoſe laſt Words ſhocked the whole Aſſembly, 
upon which Ceſar was diveſted of his Employment, 
and Demitius appointed his Succeſſor. Cæſar was after. 
wards commanded to diſband his Army, upon pain of 
being declared an Enemy to his Country. Mark 4» 
tony the Tribune, Curio and Caſſius, oppoſed this De- 
cree to no Purpoſe, and were driven out of the Senate. 
Antony, at his leaving it, vented the moſt horrid Im- 
precations againſt thoſe who were the Cauſe of all theſe 
Evils; and the three Senators in queſtion, diſguiſing 
themſelves in the Habits of Slaves, fled to Cz/ar. This 
Decree of the Senate was as the T'rumpet for War; and 
immediately both Parties took up Arms upon Pretence 
of protecting the Laws and Liberties of their Country, 
but, their real Deſign was to trample upon them. The 
Senate and Conſuls followed Pompey's Standards; whilſt 
Czſer's Sateguard lay in the Affection of the People and 
his victorious Soldiers. Rs - 

9. How did Cz/ar conduct himſelf on this Occs- 
ſion ? | | a 

A. He left Ravenna ſecretly, and went towards his 
Army, which was advanced near, the Rubicon, a little 
River ſeparating Gal ia Ciſalpina (his Government) from 
the reſt of Daly. He there found about 3000 Foot and 
300 Hotſe, and with theſe Forces he began the Civil 
War. He halted ſome time on the Banks of this River. 
But now the Calamities which are inſeparable from an in- 
teitine War, preſented themſelves to kis Imagination. In 
the midſt of this Perplexity he reafoned thus with himſelt. 
« Tf ] do not croſs this River Lam undone ; and ſhould 


40 [ pals it, What Multitudes all I ruin!“ 1 


( 293) 
reflecting on the Animoſity of his Enemies, and his own 
Strength, he plunged into the River, crying, aloud, 
Let us go, Whither we are called by Omens trom the 
« Gods, and by the Injuſtice of our Enemies ; the Dye 


« is caſt, Jada eſt alia.” Some Authors relate, that 


gear the Place where Cæſar ſtood, there appeared on a 
ſudden, a Man of a Surpriſing Stature, wha made excel- 
ent Muſic with a Reed. This uncom mon Spectacle in- 
viting many of the Soldiers to him, and a Trumpeter 
among others; this Man ſnatched the Trumpet out of 
his Hand, and ſounding a Charge with a very impetuous 
Blaſt, leaped immediately into the Water, and got to the 
oppoſite Bank. After the Army had croſſed the Rubi- 
con, Cæſar tore his Robe in preſence of the Tribunes of 
the People; and implored the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers, 
in a moving Speech, wherein he expatiated particularly 
on the Injuſtice of his Enemies, and the Obligation he 


was under of taking up Arms to defend himſelf, All 


the Soldiers cried with loud Acclamations, © That they 
* were ready to revenge the Injuries done their Gene- 
4 ral.” He then continued his March with all poſſible 
Diligence; arrived at Ariminum (Rimini, and poſſeſſed 
bimtelf of it. The taking of this Place diffuſed the ut- 
moſt Terror over all taly, and the Inhabitants of Rome 
thought him already at their Gates. The Senate met 
ſereral Times; but, ſo great was the Confuſion, they 
could not come to any fixed Reſolution. 

©. What was Pompey doing ? 

A. Having no Troops, nor any Place to which he 
could retire, he was under ſome Diſquietudes. The Se- 
nale, and Cato in particular, now reproached him for hay- 
ing ſuffered himſelf to be lulled aſleep by the Artifices of 
(ear. The People would no longer obey the Magi- 
rates, and Pompey now met with Oppoſition on all ſides. 
Among others who ridiculed him, Favontus, a Philoſo- 
pher whoſe Brain was turned, bid him ſtamp with his 
Foot, and call up his Legions as he had promiſed. Pom- 
tc tearing that ſhould he oblige the People to take up 
arms, they would turn them againſt him, reſolved to 
Grry the Seat of the War further off, and go to 4puia, 
where the two Legions, which Cæſar had reſigned to 
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him were encamped. He obſerved to the Senate, „That 
« Men of Honour, and true Romans, ought to confider 
« every Place where they might be allowed to preſerre 
& their Liberties, as their native Country: That these 
« ſhould never want Soldiers, if they would but folloy 
him; leave Rome, and even [taiy, if they could not 
„ maintain themſelves in it: He obſerved, that the Re. 
public was poſſeſſed of conſiderable Forces in differest 
« Parts of the World, and that his Lieutenants were 2 
e the head of a powerful Army of Veterans in Gais; 
«« beſides the Suecouts they might expect from ſuch King 
« as were in Alliance with the Romans.” Upon this the 
Conſuls, and a great Part of the Senate, generouſly [ef 
Rome, in the Night time, with Pompey, who being de- 


l 
ſirous of protracting the Wat, in order to aſſemble: | 
greater Number of Forces, embarked u 
An. Rom. 706. Brundufium, (as we ſhall preſently ſee f 
and landed at Dyrrachium or Durazu 4 
in Albania, in their Way to Theſſaly. He had leſt Ds , 
mitins in Cor finium, and Cicero to command in julia; 11 
and Lalienus, upon iome Diſguſt, was gone over fron 4 
Czſar to Pompey. The latter had ſent to Czjar to de- 0 
fire an Accommodation, but without Effect. 5 
2. What Progreſs did Cæſar make in /taly ? Þ 
A. He ſoon ſeized upon all Picenum, which redoubled A 
the Fears of the People, at Reme; inſomuch that Lan- A 
lus, who was come back to ſeize the public Treaſury, 
fled without it. "The twelfth Legion having joined (. 
ar, he marched to Aſcalum, of which Lentulus had po- A, 
ſeſſed himſelf, but who now retreated with great Prec- de 
pitation. Ceſar marched directly after Pompey ; 2nd the . 
firſt Place that made any Reſiſtance was Corfinium, tht bh 
Capital of the Peligni, which was poſſeſſed by Domitiu, 8 pa 
who had lately levied 20 Cohorts. Cæſar made his Ap th, 
roaches with two Legions, and was appoled by five Cy _ 
e „ho were {con repulted to the Gates of Cor fin, be 


which thereupon was immediately inveſted. amis 
prepared for a vigorous Defence, and wrote 10 Fee 
for this Purpoſe, who anſwering that he was not in! 
Condition to hazard a Battle, and adviſing him to rcues. 
-  Demitiaz concealed this Letter, and told his 2 1 
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Prmpey was advancing. They diſcovering that Domitius 
was going 10 withdraw himſelf privately, offered to de- 
liver up both him and the Town to Cæſar. Lentulus. 
who was in Cor fininm, came out of it the next Day, and 
making his Submitlion to Cæſar, was generouſly pardon- 
ed by him. On the morrow, caufing the Senators, the 
Equiter, and their Children, who were in the Town, 


with the Oificers of the Garriſon, to come out of it, he 


protected them from the Inſults of the Soldiers; and ak- 
ter taxing them with Ingratitude, gave them all Liberty 
to go whitherſozver they thought proper, having firit 
obliged Domitiuss Men to take the military Oath. He 
ſtay d ſever. Days in C:rfinium. *T was now that Pompey 
retreated, with 22 Cohorts, to Brundufium, which Cæſar 
with prodigious Labour, endeavoured to block up. Fonm- 
fey employed his utmoſt Efforts to ruin the Works, and 
this occaſioned ſome Skirmiſhes. The Veſſels which had 
tranſported the Contuls to Dyrrachium being returned, 
Pompey thought fit to make Uſe of them for withdraw- 
ing himſelf. After taking all the Precautions imagi- 
nable, he embarked, as ſilently as poſſible, his Soldiers 
on board of them; leaving only fome Archers and Sling- 
ers on the Walls, with Orders tor them to make their 


Retreat, as ſoon as his Soldiers ſhould be ſafe in the Ships. 


All being got on board, Pompey immediately weighed 
Anchor, and Cæſar poſſeſſed himſelf of the Town. 

©. Whither did he intend to go next ? 

A. Into Spain, to drive out Pomjey's Veterans, who 
were commanded by Aſranius and Petreius; but firſt ha 
deſigned to march to Rome, in order to ſettle ſome kind 
of Government there. He alſo ſent a conſiderable Forea 
into S*rily and Sardinia, Ceſar, in his way to K ome, 
paid a Viſit to Cicero; but could not prevail with him, 
tho' they behaved with great Civility one to the other, 
to accompany him to that City. Being arrived in it, 
he formed a Body of ſuch Senators as were there, and 
called them the Senate. Theſe being aſſembled, he made 
2 plauſible Speech to them, in ſuſtification of all his Ac- 
tions. He then propoſed the ſending of Embaſſadors to 
Pompey ; but as none were willing to undertake that Of- 
ice, he began to think _ raiſing Money; and reſolved 
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to ſeize upon the public Treaſure depoſited in the Ten. 
ple of Saturn, but was oppoſed by Hetellus. This Tre: 
ſure conſiſted of certain Sums of Money, that had bee 
kept in Rome, ever ſince the fatal Wars which the B. 
mans had waged againſt the Gaul. Metellas inſiſting, 
That this Money was ſacred ; that the Law forbid 
any Perſon to poſſeſs himſelf of it; and that dreadf 
** Imprecations had been denounced againſt ſuch 2 
« touch'd it on any Occaſion, except when Rome was 2 
War with Gaul.” Cz/ar laughed at theſe Reaſons, and 
ſaid, that having ſubdued the Gauls, he conſequently had 
freed the Romans from the Engagements by which they 
bad bound themſelves at the depoſiiing of this Treaſure 
Going now to the Gates of it, and finding them locked, 
be aſk'd for the Keys, which being refuſed, he com- 
manded the Gates to be broke open; and Metel/us ſtil 
oppoſing, Czfar threatned 1o kill him, crying with x 
lern Voice; Young Man, thou knoweſt I can aseafily 
do as fay this;* which Words terrifying Metellu, 
he withdrew. The Conqueror then took 30co pound 
weight of Gold out of the Treaſury. Cæſar has dif 
guiſed this Incident fo much in his Commentaries, that 
we do not there ſee the leaſt Traces of Injuſtice ia it. 

2. What Succels had Cz/ar in Hain? 

A. At his leating Rome, he ſaid, © That he was going 
© to attack an Army without a General; and that then 
++ he would go and combat a General without an A. 
* my.” Domitius being retired to Marſeilles, and the 
Inhabitants of that City refuſing Entrance to Cæſar, be 
inveſted it with three Legions, and twelve Ships of War; 
when finding the Siege like to be very tedious, he leſt 
D. Brutus to command the Ships, and C. Treboniw to 
continue the Siege, and ſet out for Hain; where Fabiu 
joining him with three Legions, he now was Maſter of 
noble Army. Afranius and Petreius were then poſtet 
with ſufficient Forces, not far from the City of Herds 
in Catalon:a.; and Cæſar coming up, a bloody Engage- 
ment was fought near the River Szgre, on which Occaſion 
both Parties alcribed to themſelves the Honour of the 
Victory. Afranins ſeemed to obtain a greater Advan 


tage atterwards; the News whereof gave ſuch Hee 
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40 Pompey's Party in Rome, that they waited in great 
Numbers on Afranius's Wife, to congratulate her on 
her Huſband's Succeſs; and many of the Senators, who 
All then had not declared for either Party, went over to 
Prmpey, and Cicero amongſt the reſt, tho he left him ſoon 
after. But theſe flattering Hopes were ſoon diſperſed by 
Cafar's ſurprizing Diligence, who re-eſtabliſhed his Paſ- 
ſage over the River, procured Provifions which he much 
wanted, and joined his Forces that were come to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance from Gaul, This Succeſs, with the News of 
Brutus's defeating the Marſei/tians by Sea, ſpread the 
Reputation of Cæſur's Arms ſo much, that he won five 
conſiderable Towns, and ſeveral others capitulated. A- 


franius and Petreius, after ſeveral Motions of both Ar- 


mies, reſolved to march to O#ogeſa, ſtanding on the 
Iberus, whither they had ſent a Detachment, in order to 
throw a Bridge over that River But Cæſar ſent las 
Cavalry after them, and obliged chem to ford the River 


| before they could come at their Bridge; then leaving his 


Baggage in his Camp, he paſſed the River with his In- 
fantry, and purſued them with ſo much Vigour, thar 
they could neither reach their intended Place, nor return 
to their former Camp. By this Means he reduced them 
to ſuch Extremities, that they were obliged to ſubmit to 
him without once drawing the Sword. He then diſmiſſed 
them with great Humanity, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelt 
of all Spain. He now ſet out for Marſeilles, which ca- 
13 upon his Arrival, during which Domitius made 

is Eſcape. Cæſar, after pardoning the Inhabitants, re- 
turned 10 Rome. | 

. How was he received there ? 

A. With great Satisfaction by moſt People. Lepidus 
the Prætor, created him Dictator; but finding this was 
not agreeable to the People, he gave up that Title 11 
Days after, and cauſed himſelf to be ee 
elected Conſul with P. Serwilius Iſauri- An. Nom. 706. 
cus, He now endeavoured to make as | 
many Friends as poſſible, and for this Purpoſe enacted 
ſeveral Laws. The firſt related to the borrowing of Mo- 
ney for the War; and the ſecond, for recalling thoſe ' 
who had been condemned whilſt Pompey preſided in the 
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paſſing of Sentences. Cæſar made ſeveral other Ordi- 
nances; after which he ſet out for Brunduſium to march 
againſt Pompey; not long before which he received the 
Dad News of the Overthrow and Death of Curio, whom 
he had ſent to oppoſe Varus, Pompey's Lieutenant in 
Africa. 

©. What Preparations had Pompey made? 

A. He had engaged all the Ea, in his Intereſt, and 
aſſembled very powerful] Armies both by Sea and Land. 
I he latter conſiſted of 11 Italian Legions ; and his Auxi- 
lisries amounted to 7000 Horſe, 3000 Archers, and 
eight Cohorts of Slingers. All theſe he ſpread over 
Lerrachium and Apollonia, to oppoſe Cæſar's Landing, 
His Fleet, commanded by Bibulus, conſiſted of 500 large 
Ships, excluſive of the ſmalier Veſſels. He had drawn 
great Sums of Money out of Aſia and Greece; and hay- 
ing gained conſiderable Advantages over Delabella and 
C. Antonius, who commanded tor Cz/ar on the Coaſt of 
1/l;ricum, great Numbers came over 10 Pompey ; ſo that 
tic had above 200 Senators in bis Camp, who aſſembled 
in the form of a Senate; and with thele M. Brutus had 
jvincd, not out of Love 10 Pompey, but from a Belief that 
Le had the moſt Juſtice on his Side. Iu one of theſe Aſ- 
ſembites, at Ca's Motion, a Decree was made, vis. 
that ho Roman Citizen ſhould be put to death out of the 
Field, and no Town ſubject to the Romans plundered ; 
which Law proved of great Service to Pompey. 

D. How did Cejar proceed? 

A. With undaunced Reſolution; and making Bran- 
dfivm his Rendezvous. he immediately ſhipped off five 
ot his 12 Legions, making only about 20,000 Foot and 
6000 Horſe, the reſt being obliged to ſlay behind for 
want of Ships. Twas now the Month of January, and 
very bad Weather. Cſar landed his Men at Pharſalu, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Oricum and Apollon a. and ſent to 
Pompey to offer an Accommodation, but to no purpole : 
Pompey marched to Dyrrachium, where all his Officers 
and Soldiers took an Oath, ** That they would never 
„ abandon their General, but follow him whatſoever bis 
« Fortune might be.” Both Armies were now encamped 
not far from the River Ap/as ; Ce/ar waiting ”_ — 

18 
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digious Impatience for the Succours expected by him. 
Bibulus the Admiral, who guarded the Sea for Pompey, 
dying on it, Cæſar reſolved upon an Attempt, which 
nothing but the extraordinary Confidence he had in his 
Fortune, could excuſe. He reſolved to go in Perſon, 
and enquire into the Reaſon of the Delay ot his Legions, 
and for that Purpoſe aſſumed the Habit of a Slave, and, 
with the utmoſt Secrecy, went on board a Fiſherman's 
Boat, in order to croſs to Brundufium, where his Forces 
lay. A violent Storm arifing, and the Pilate _ 
afraid to go forward, Cz/ar diſcovered himſelf, an 

cried, Quid times? Ce/arem wehis, i. e. What art 
thou afraid of? Thou carrieſt Czar.” The Sailors 
being now animated by his Preſence, made freſh En- 
deavours, and got out to Sea, notwithſtanding which 
they were again forced back to Shore. At his Landing, 
Cæſar's Soldiers running to him in a very affectionate 


manner, cried, * That he had ditgraced them in going 


to ſeck new Forces, ſince they were ſure of conquer- 
* ing alone, ſo long as be ſnould continue at their Head.“ 
Advice was brought ſoon after, that moſt of Cæſar's 
Troops, conſiſting of three Veteran Legions, one newly 


levied, and 806 Horie, were arri ved, under the Command 


of Mark Antony and Calenas. I here had been* many 
Parleys, and ſeveral Skirmiſtes fought between the two 
Armies of Cajar and Pompey ; and now the laſt Orer- 
tures tor Peace were made, bur to as little Purpoſe as 
before; upon which Cæſar raited his Camp in order 
to go and join, Antony, and Pompey did the like to pre- 
vent him, but without Succels, Anlony te inforcing Cæ-— 
far the ſame Day. Behold now our two great Men at 
the Head of their retpective Armies, ready to diſpute for 
the Empire ot! the Globe. | 

What Actions were next perſorm'd by them? 

A. They both ex-rted their utmoſt Skil] and Aciivi- 
ty, and marched up and down; having been ſeveral 
times in ſight of one another, Ca/ar olicting Pompey 
Baitle, but had been always refuted ; and; vet few Days 
pais'd without Skirmifies; Cafar at laſt belieging Pom- 
70, as it were, in lis Camp. During the Winter Sea- 
lon, Pompey's Army had been very well lupplted with 
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Proviſions, whilſt that of Cæſar was in want of all 
Things: Cz/ar's Soldiers ſaring hard upon Roots, often 
threw ſome of them among Pompey's Men, crying, 
* that they would live upon the Barks of Trees, ra. 
ther than let Pompey eſcape;” which being told the 
latter, he faid, ** that he did not expect to have had 
„ wild Beaſts to encounter with.” However, the Re. 
verſe of this was ſeen in the Summer. One Night Pen- 
pry receiving Advice that Cæſar was abſent on ſome 
Affair, atiack'd his Works, but was forced back into 
his Trenches. In this Engagement, Scæva, a Centurion, 
fought with incredible Bravery, he ki:led two Officers 
atter he had been wounded in the Eye, the Shoulder 
and Thigh, and received 230 Shot on bis Shield, for 
which gallant Action he was nobly rewarded by Cæſar. 
Soon after he blocked up Pompey ſo cloſe, that he was 
reduced to the greateſt Extremities; his Horfe having 
conſumed their Barley, and all the Leaves of the Trees. 

9. How did Pompey extricate himſelf from theſe Dif. 
n culties ? | 

A. Having been informed of the State of Czſar's 
Fortifcations, he refolved, if poſſible, to break through 
them, and ſucceeded in his Attempt. He was now ar- 
rived at 2nother Place on the Sea ſhore, where he had 
ſofficient Forage, and likewiſe the Conveniency of Ship- 
ping. Cz/ar ſeeing this, reſolved to change the Courſe 
of the War, and to encamp cloſe by Pompey; but com- 
inz to a genera} Engagement, and being entangled with- 
in the Intrenchments of the lately forſaken Camps, they 
were over-power'd by Pompey's Forces, and forced to fly 
with great Precipitation and Lofs. Pompey purſued bis 
Victory to Cæſar's Camp, but durſt nor attack it, which 
made the latter own, that he would have been inevitably 
ruined, had Pompey but made a proper Uſe of his Vidto- 
ry. P.mpey, on Account of this Succeſs, was faluted 
Imterator, and theught himſelf ſure of future Conqueſt. 
Cz/ar now making a Speech to his Soldiers to re-ani- 
mate them, it made fo ſtrong an Impreſſion, that they 
all cried aloud, ** To Arms! Let us be revenged, ot 
die !“ He next made ſo quick a Retreat to Apo 


ſenia, that Pompey, who purſued him four Days, _ 
| no 
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not overtake him. After this, Domitius, one of Cz” 
far's Lieutenants, joined him with three Legions. Cæ 
ar then matched directly to Gomphi, a confiderable Town» 
and the firſt in the Way from Epirus to Theſſaly which re- 
fuſing to admit him, he beſieged it in Form, and ſtorm'd 
it in a few Hours. The taking of Gomphi brought all the 
Townsin Theſſaly under his Power, except Iariſſa, which 
had been won by Scipio or Metellus Pius, who was come 

to aſſiſt Pompey at the head of the Syrian Legions. | 
2. Where was Pompey ? 

A. In Theſſaly, he being joyned by Scipio above men- 
tioned, whom he received with all poſſible Honour. C#- 
ſar was now arrived in the plains of Pharſalia, where 
Pempey's Army was by this Time encamped. The Ap- 
proach of theſe two Armies, in which were the Flower 
of the Roman Legions, whoſe Bravery was to determine 
the Fate of that mighty Empire; the Animoſity and Am- 
bition of the Commanders, fired by the Hopes of the 
Riches as well as Glory that would refult from ſuch a 
Conqueſt, madeevery one believe, that nothing but a ge- 
neral Battle could decide this famous Quarrel. Pompey 
being the ſtronger of the two, his Officers and Soldiers 
thought themſelves ſo ſure of Victory, that they had vio- 
lent Conteſts about their ſharing the Plunder, c. But 
Cz/ar was employed in a different manner, he exerting 
his utmoſt Skill, to improve his Soldiers, and inſpire them 
with Vigour and Activity. Hearing that Pompey's Army 
was drawn up in order of Battle, he told his 1 roops with 
an Air of the higheſt Joy, © That the long wiſh'd ſor 
Moment was come, in which 'twas in their Power to 
gain immortal Honour ;” ſaving which, he advanced 
with his Troops towards the Field of Battle. Pompey 
was very much diſturbed with gloomy Thoughts and ill- 
boding Dreams, but he nevertheleſs exhorted his Soldiers 
to behave manfully; after which Labienus, and Pompey 
himſelf, took a folema Oath not to return to the Camp 
without obtaining the Victory. Poumpey's Army, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, conſiſted of 45, C000 Foot and 70co Horſe, 
and Cæſar's but of 22, 00 Foot and not much more than 
1000 Horſe. But Florus computes upwards of $00,000 
Men on both Sides, exeluſive of the auxiliary Forces of 
levera! 
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ſeveral Kings, and the Succours of the Senate and No- 
bility. However this be, tis agreed, that Pompey's Forces 
were double the Number to Cæſar's. 

© What was the Iſſue of this famous Battle? 

£4. As the Armies approached, the two Generals rode 
from Rank to Rank, to animate their reſpective Sol- 
diers. Pompey expatiated chiefly on the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe, and the Superiority of their Numbers; whilſt Cz- 
Jar obſerved only, that he had employed his utmoſt En- 
deavours to obtain an honourable Peace; and therefore, 
that the Slaughter which would be made, muſt be impu- 
ted u holly to his Enemies. He then gave the Signal for 
Baitle, the Word on Pompey's Side being Hercules the 
Juduiucible; and that on Cæſur's, Venus the Vidorims, 
Both Armies engaging, a bloody Battle enſued, which 
for ſome time ſeemed equal. Pompey's Cavalry charging 
with great Vigour, they ſoon obliged the Enemy to give 
ground; when Ceſar advancing with his Corps de Re- 
fee, and attacking the Faces of the Enemy with theit 
Pikes ; the Knights were fo afraid of deforming their de- 
licate Faces, that, on the rallying of Cz/ar's Cavalry, 

they were all broken in an Inſtant. Cæſar purſued the 
Adyentage with io much Vigour; and treſh Troops pour d 
in ſo ſaſt on thoſe of Pompey, who made a ſtout Reſiſtance, 
ta: they at laſt were over powered, The Auxiliaries be- 
gan the Flight, tho' Pompey s Right-Wingflill maintain'd 
their ground with great Biavery. But Ceſar ordering 
his Men to cry aloud, ** Kill the Foreigners, but ſave 
©*« the R:muans;” the latter threw down their Atms and 
received Quarter; but a dreadfu] Havock was made of 
the Foreigners, who were flying with the utmoſt Speed. 
©. Did not Czfar purſue his Victory? 

A. He commanded ht Soldiers to go on, and ſeize 
che Ecemy's Camp ; and tho' it was very ſultry Wea- 
ther, yet ſeeing their General march on Foot befote 
them, they again purſued the Enemy, who were fled 
to the adjacent Mountains. Pempey did not now per- 
form any thing worthy of his exalted Reputation, but 
mounting on Horſe-back, went to Larifſa, and from 
thence to the Sez-Chore. The rich Moveables and other 


hings which were fourd in Pompey's Camp, plainly 
a ſhowed 
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ſhowed how much Luxury had prevailed in it. Cæſar 
exhorting bis Soldiers not to amuſe themſelves with 
the plunder of the Camp, they forced the Enemy. to 
leave the Mountains and retire to Lariſſa ; whither pur- 
ſuing them with four Legions, they retreated to a high 
Hill, where their Water being cut off, they were oblig'd 
to capitulate; ſome Senators only eſcaping, it being a dark 
Night. The next Morning, the Enemy coming down 
into the Plain, ſued humbly for Pardon, which Cæſar 
immediately granted them, and would not ſuffer his Sol- 
diets to plunder their Baggage. In this memorable Bat- 
tle, 15,000 of the Enemy were ſlain, and 24, ooo ſur- 
render'd themſelves Priſoners of War. 

2. What became of Pomp? | 
A. This glorious Commander was now obliged, with 
a few Friends, to retreat to a Fiſherman's Bark, from 
whence he got on board another Veſſel, and made all the 
ſail he could. His Misfortunes had now depreſſed him 
to ſuch a degree, that he could not make uſe of thoſe 
Advantages he had at Sea, where he was till Maſter of 
a powerful and victorious Fleet. He failed to Amphipo- 
lis, and then to Lesbos, where he took in his Wife, who 
bewailed her ſad Fate with a Flood of Tears. At laſt 
Pompey got to Peluſius in Egypt, where he expeQted to 
meet with a ſecure Afy/am; he having been the ProteQ- 
or of Ptolemy Auletes, Father to the reigning Monarch, 
and therefore was perfuaded that the Son would aſſiſt 
him with a powerful Force. Ptc/emy Auletes left two 
Sons and two Daughters behind him, and by his laſt 
Will had bequeathed his 2 to his eldeft Son and 
Daughter, with Orders for them to marty according to 
the Cuſtom of the Country, and to ſway the Scepter in 
Conjunction, As they were both Minors, he appointed 
the Senate of Rame their Guardians. The Son's Name 
was Pto/emy, and the Daughter was the famous Cleopatra. 

2. What Reception did Pompey meet with? 

A. Pluiemy was now at War with his Siſter Cleopatra, 
and both their Armies lay near Pelufium. Pompey, as 
he drew near the Coaſt, ſent to Pto/emy, defiring that 
Leave might be granted him to enter his Kingdom. The 
young King contulling with Patbinus the Eunuch, and 

Acbilla: 
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Acbillas, his Chief Miniſters, and Theodotus his Præcep- 
tor; after a Variety of Debates, the latter declared, 
that the ſafeſt Method for them would be to murder 
Pompey; and accordingly Achillas, Septimius a Roman 
Tribune, with a few others, were appointed to execute 
that horrid Deed. They now went out in a little Bark, 
in order to receive Pompey; all the Troops, with Prole. 
my at their Head, being drawn up along the Shore, as 
tho' in Honour of that illuſtrious Roman. The treache- 
rous Septimms then gave his Hand, in his Sovereign's 
Name, to Pompey ; inviting him to a King, whom he 
might look upon as his Son. Pompey then turning to- 
wards Cornelia his Wife, who already bewailed his 
Death; and repeating to her the following Verſe of 
Sophboctes, * Every Man who goes into a Tyrant's Court, 
* becomes his Slave, tho' he went thither free,” he 
ſtepp'd into the Bark ; but no ſooner was it come near 
to the Shore, than the Wretches murder'd him in the 
King's Sight; cut off his Head, and caſt his Body on 
the Shore, where it met with no other Burial but what 
one of his freed-men, aſſiſted by an old Roman, who 
'was there by Accident, gave him. Theſe getting to- 
ther ſome Pieces of a ſhattered Boat for a Pile, gave 
kim the laſt Rites. Such was the End, and ſuch the 
Burial of the mighty Pompey, who after eſcaping the 
moft remarkable and moſt imminent Dangers, died at laſt 
miſerably by the Hands of a few Villains, in the 58th 
'Year of his Age Cornelia, who ſaw her Huſband's 
tragical End, ſhriek'd in a moſt lamemable Manner; 
and the Mariners on board the Veſſel crowding all the 

Sail they could, eſcaped the Purſuit of the Egyprians. 

©. Whither did Cæſar go ? 

A. In Purſuit of Pompey, and arriv'd 
An. Rom. 705. ſoon in Egypt, imagining that Romas 
was fled thither. He bad taken but 
few Troops with him, leaving the reſt of the Army in 
Greece and Afia Minor, under bis Lieuvtenanmt-Generals, 
-with Orders for them to eſtabliſh his Authority in thoſe 
Countries. So great was his Confidence, that he was not 
afraid of landing at Alexandria, which he found in great 


Confuſion ; and was there informed of Porpey's "we 
67. 
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ther. Theodotus, thinking to do him an extreme Plea- 


ſure, gave him the Head of the late illuſtrious Fugitive. 


He wept; turn'd away from the ſhocking Spectacle, 
and cauſed the Head to be buried with the uſual So- 


lemnities. But what are we to think of theſe Tears? 


He who had ſacrificed ſo many Thouſands to his Am- 
bition, weeps when he is told of the Murder of a Man 
whoſe Deſtruction he had vow'd, and whoſe Death ſecures 
to bim the Empire of the Univerſe. Was he troubled 
that Pompey was brought to that fatal End by any other 
Hand but his ; or that it was not in his Power to inſult 
his Misfortunes, and get him to adorn his Triumph ? 
Was it from a Principle of Generofity that he regretted 


a Man who had fo long been odious to him? How fuf- 


picious was this Behaviour of Cæſar ! But be this as it 
will, he gave a gracious Reception to all the Adherents 
of Pompey, and exerted his Liberality towards them. 
As the Tumults in Alexandria increaſed daily, he 
ordered his Legions to come to him from Aſia, with 
all poſſible Diligence ; and in the mean Time required 
the Payment of the Remainder of 6000 Talents, which 
Ptclemy Auletes had promiſed him for ſeating him on the 


Throne. Pothinus, young Ptolemy's Prime Miniſter, em- 


ployed all the Artifice imaginable to render Cæſar odi- 
ous to the Populace; and the haughty manner in which 
he cited the King and his Siſter Cleopatra before him, 
in order to ſettle their Diviſions, made him compleatly 
ſo. At the ſame Time he had commanded them to diſ- 


band their reſpective Armies, and appointed Council on 


both Sides to plead their Cauſe before him. Cleopatra, 
knowing Cz/ar's Foible, imagined that her Preſence 
would be the moſt perſuaſive Advocate ſhe could employ; 
and therefore defired Leave to appear before him; or, 
according to other Hiftorians, Cæſar himſelf intreated 
her to come and plead her Cauſe in Perſon. Accord- 
ingly this Princeſs ſet out ; and being attended only by 
Apollodurus of Sicily, went in a little Boat, and arriv'd 
under the Walls of the Caſtle of Alexandria at dark 
Night. Finding that it would be almoſt impoſſible for 
her to enter undiſcovered, ſhe thought of the following 


Siratagem. 
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Stratagem. Getting into a Bundle of Clothes, and other 
Neceflaries, Apollodorus coverd her; and faſtning the 
Packet with Leatbern Thongs, threw her over his Shoul- 
ders, and carried her, in this manner, thro' the Caſtle- 
Gate into C#far's Apartment, who was not diſpleaſed at 
this Artifice. The firſt Sight of ſo exquiſite a Beauty 
wrought all the Effet on him which Cleopatra had 
bows 
2. What was done with Ptolemy? 

A Appearing the next Day before Cæſar, and hear- 
ing that Cleopatra was even in his Apartment in his Pa- 
lace, and had ingratiated herſelf with him, he ran out of 
it in a frantick manner; and in the open Street, tore 
off his Diadem, broke it to Pieces, and threw it on the 
Ground ; crying to the People, with Floods of Tears, 
that he was betrayed. In an Inſtant the whole City was 
in an Uproar; and the Populace, with Prolemy at their 
Head, ran with the utmoſt Fury toward Ceſar, who 
found it a very difficult Matter to pacity them. The 
next Day he pronounced, purſuant to the Will, in Pre- 
ſence ot the People, that Prolemy and Cleopatra ſhould 

| reign jointly over Epypt ; and that the 
An. Rom 707. younger Ptolemy and Arſinoe ſhould ſway 
the Scepter of Cyprus. This Sentence 

pleaſed every one, Pothinus excepied, who having oc- 
caſioned the Diviſions between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
was afraid that their Reconciſiation would prove fatal 16 
him. He therefore inſinuated to the People, that Cæſar's 
real Deſign was to ſeat Cleopatra ſingly on the Throne, 
which inſpiring the People with freſh Hatred againſt that 
Roman, Puthinus ſent for Achillas, who was at the head 
of 20, 00 Men, in order that he might drive Cæſar out 
of Alexandria, £chillas attacked him, but being te- 
pulſed, he endeavoured to cut off Cæſars Communication 
with the Sea. However, he prevented this Deſigu, burn- 
ing the Egyptian Fleet, and poſſeſſing himſeſf of Pharu, 
a Town of wondertul Structure, ino which he pat 2 
Garriſon. Some of the Ships that were ſet on fire, ran 
ſo near to the Port, that catching ſome Houſes, it ſpread 
to the Diſtrict or Quarter called Zrauchign. Tas then 


that the famous Library, which had been golleated by 
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ſo many Kings, and contained 400,0co Volumes was 
deſtroyed. What a Loſs did the Learned ſuſtain on this 
Occaſion ! | 

9. How did Cæſar proceed in this dangerous War? 

A. He ſent into all the neighbouring Countries for 
Succour ; and, among others, to Domitius Calvinus, who 
had been left his Commander in Aſia Minor. In the mean 
time, to prevent his being overpower'd by Numbers, he 
fortified the Diflrit poſſeſſed by him. Ptolemy was ill 
in Cæſars Hand; and Pothinus, holding a ſecret Intel- 
ligence with Achillas, gave him Advice of whatever was 
tranſacting, and exhorted him to purſue the War with 
Vigour : But at laſt ſome of his Letters being iatercepted, 
Cz/ar put him to Death. Ganimeder, another Eunuch, 
a Man of great Cunning and Abilities, who educated 
Arſinoe, fearing the ſame Fate with Pothinus, fled with 
that Princeſs to the Camp of the Egyptians, where ſhe 
was proclaimed Queen. And now Ganimedes, in order 
to ſupplant Acbillas, charged him with delivering up to 
Czfar, the Fleet which the Romans had burnt ; and 
_ cauſing him to be put to death, ſucceeded him in the 
Command of the Army, and likewiſe acted as Prime 
Miniſter. Immediately he corrupted all the freſh Water 
with which Cæſar was ſupplied, and by that Means re- 


duced him to the greateſt Extremities, to which he ne- 


vertheleſs ſoon applied a Remedy, by digging a great 


number of Wells. Upon Advice, that the Legion ſent. 


by Culꝭ inus was coming, Ceſar advanced with his 
whole Fleet to bring it io Alexandria, which fighting 
with another ſent out by Ganimedes, the Romans had the 
Advantage, and arrived ſafe in the above mentioned City. 
The Ex yptians aſſembling another Fleet, and failing in- 
to the Port of Alexandria, the Inhabitants of that City. 
ran to the Tops of their Houſes, in order to be Specta- 
tors of this Engagement, the Loſs of which muſt have 
been fatal to the Romans; but they, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Rhodians, were again victorious. - 
9. What was Cæſar's next Attempt ? 
A. He now attacked the Iſland of Pharos; but, after 
ining ſeveral Advantages in it, was repulſed with the 
is of more than 800 Men, and himſfelt had like to have 


periſhed. 
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periſhed, the Veſſel, on board of which he intended 
to fly, being ready to ſink by being overloaded. Cæſar 
leaped into the Sea, and, with great Difficulty, ſwam 
to the Veſſel that lay neareſt him. In his Swimming 
he beld his Papers with one Hand, and made his way 
with the other, and by that Means preſerved them from 
being wet. But now the Alexandrians, pretending a 
Defre of Peace, prevailed with Ceſar, (who knew. he 
ſhould not run any hazard in this) to deliver up to them 
Ptolemy. The Roman, before he diſmiſſed that King, 
had exhorted him to inſpire his Subjects with pacific 
and equitable Sentiments, which he promiſed to do in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and with Tears in his Eyes. 
However, no ſooner was he got at the Head of his 
Troops but he began the War with greater Vigour again 
than ever. Another naval Engagement was fought, where- 
in Ceſar again vanquifhed the Egyptians, about which time 
Mithridates of Pergamus, a Man of noble Birth, of un- 
daunted Valour, and great Fidelity to him, arrived with 
Succours. He had brought a conſiderable Army, in the 
raiſing of which Antipater the Idumæan, had been very 
ſerviceable. He not only re-inforced him with 3000 
Fervs, but alſo prevailed with ſeveral Princes of Arabia 
Czlo-Syria. and the free Cities of Phe@uicia and Syria 
to ſend him Troops. Mithridates accompanied by An- 
tipater, who exerted himſelf with prodigious Bravery, 
took Peluſium In their March from thence to Alexan- 
dria, they were aſſiſted with Proviſions by the Jews. 
Ptolemy having detached a flying Camp to oppoſe his 
Paſſage over the Nie, the Egyptians were routed ; a great 
Slaughter was made of them, and their Camp ſeized, 
But now Ptolemy advanced with his whole Army to over- 
power the Conquerors, and Cæſar marched farward in 
order to ſupport them. The Armies ſoon came to 2 
deciſive Battle, in which Cæſar gained a compleat Vic- 
tory. Prolemy, attempting to ſave himſelf by flight in 
a Boat on the Mie, was drowned ; after which Alexan- 
dria and all Egypt ſubmitted to the Conqueror, 

2. What followed after this? 
A. Cz/ar entring Alexandria without Oppoſition, be- 


ſtowed the Crown of Egypt on Cleopatra and _— 
| el 
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her other Brother, jointly, which was really giving it to 
that Princeſs ſolely, the young Prince being but eleven 
Years of Age Cæſar was paſſionately fond of Cleopatra, 
who brought him a Son called Cz/arion, whom Auguſius 
afterwards put to death. About the Beginning of the 
Alexandrian War, the Senate of Rome, the greateſt part 
of whom were now got together, voted Czſar great Ho- 
nours. He was appointed Conſul for five Years together; 
created DiQator for a Year, and had the Power of a Tri- 
bune for Life. He made Mark Antony his Maſter of the 
Horſe, who being diſpoſſeſſed of his Office, was created 
Conſul. The chief Cauſe of the Mur- 
murs againſt Antony, was his aſſuming An. Rem. 707. 
too great Authority; which, with the 
outrageous Behaviour of Trebellius and Dolebella the Tri- 
bunes, raiſed great Diſturbances in the City. Cæſar 
was now very much wanted there, and he might have 
been much ſooner in Rome, had he not been with-held by 
the Charms of the beautiful Cleopatra, he ſtaying nine 
Months in Fzypz. He uſed to paſs away whole Nights 
with her in revelling. Sailing up the Nile with her, ac- 
companied by a large Fleet, he would have gone as far 
as Ethiopia, had not his Army refuſed to follow him. 
He intended to carry Cleopatra to Rome, and marry her, 
for which he intended to get a Law enacted. Cæſar, 
before he left Alexandria, confirmed the ſeveral Privi- 
leges which the Jews enjoyed, as a Reward for their 
ſuccouring him; ang alſo raiſed a Column, on which he 
cauſed all thoſe privileges to be engraved, together with 
the Decree that confirmed them. Prolemy lived but till 
hfteen Years of Age, he being poiſoned by Cleopatra, 
who afterwards governed Egypt ſingly. 

9. What was it that made Cæſar leave Egypt? 

A. To make War on Pharnaces, King of the Cim- 
merian Boſphorus, and Son to the great Mithridates, the 
Qccafion of which was this. Domitius Calvinus, hav- 
ing but one Legion left, Pharnaces reſolved to attack 
him, which he did with Succeſs, imagining that Cæſar 
would loſe his Life in £2ypt ; and hoping to recover the 
Kingdoms of Cappadocia and Pontus, of which Pompey 
had diſpoſſeſſed his Father. - Accordingly he raiſed a 

powerful 
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powerful Army, entered the leſſer Armenia, and drove 
from thence Deiotarus, Tetrarch of that Country. He 
then ſeized on Cappadecia, in ſpite of Ariobarzanes, and 
a little after on the Kingdom of Pontus. Ceſar, inſtead of 
returning to Rome, went directly to Armenia, and from 
thence into Pontus, where he cut to pieces the Army of 
Pharnaces, tho' he had endeavoured to be reconciled to 
him. Pharnaces flying, and endeavouring to break 
into Boſphorus, was repulſed and flain by Afander, who 
Lad revolted from him; an End worthy of a Man fo 
rebellious to his Father, and ungrateful to his Friends. 
The Victory abovementioned of Czjar was ſo ſudden, 
that Florus compares him, on this Occation, to a T hun- 
derbolt, which ruſhes forward, and ſtrikes in the ſame 
Moment. That the Conqueror, to denote the Swifineſs 
of his Victory, wrote only theſe three Words to a Friend: 
Veni, didi, vici; that is, I came, I ſaw, I vanguiſted, 
And indeed Ceſar was not only ſkilful in gaining Con- 
quells, but knew how to make the beſt Advantage of 
them, in which he greatly ſurpaſſed Hannibal. Not ſa- 
tished with routing his Enemies, he always purſued the 
moſt inconfiderable Remains of them, before they cauld 
recover from their Surprize. He did not give over 
after the winning of ſome Battles, but endeavoured to 
quite finiſh a War, till which he look'd upon all his 
former Atchievements as nothing. Deiotarus had done 
fignal Services to the Romans in all their Wars of Aſia; 
and imagining Pompey's Party to be that of the People of 
Rome, had joined with him, in the Batile of Pharſalia, 
againſt Cæſar, who afterwards reprimanded him very 
ſeverely on that Account. But Deiotarus, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Victor, afterwards aſſiſted him to the 
utmoſt of his Power ; beg'd pardon for what he had done 
at Pharſalia ; and to denote his Humility, diveſted him- 
ſelf of his Royal Robes on that Occaſion. Cæſar made 
him re-aſſume them, pardoned his paſt Faults, and con- 
firmed to him and his Son the Title of King : But he 
obliged Deictarus to attend him in the War againſt Phar- 
naces, and afterwards deprived him of Armenia, and 
Part of Galatia, 


9. Whither 
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2. Whither did Cæſar go now? 


A. He ſet out for Rome with incredible Dilig ence, af- 
ter ſettling Affairs in theſe Parts as well as the Time 
would permit. Upon his Arrival in 7taly, Cicero, and 
many others of Pompey's Party went to pay him their 
Compliments, and met with a moſt gracious Reception ; 
which Affability of his ingratiated him ſo much with the 


People of Rome, that he ſoon quieted the Commotions 


there. The Time of his DiQtatorſhip being expired, he 


was elected Conſul with Æmilius Lepidus. 


However, he could not ſtay long in An. Rom. 708. 


Rome ; the Remains of Pompey's Party | 

having rallied in Africa, under Scipio, Cato, and Juba 
King of Numidia, &c. Ceſar, with his uſual ſpeed, 
landed in Africa, with only an inconſiderable Force, but 
the reſt followed ſoon after. He was in great Want of 
Proviſions for ſome time, but this Difficulty he conquered 
with his uſual Reſolution. After various Movements and 
ſmaller Engagements, in which Cæſar was ſometimes in 
great Danger, he reſolved, if poſſible, to come to a de- 
cifive Battle. For this purpoſe, he inveſted the City of 
Thafpſus, imagining that Scipio would come to its Relief, 
which accordingly happened; for Scipio joining King 
Juba, and encamping near Czſar, they ſoon came to 
a general Battle, in which he totally defeated all the 
Enemy's Forces, and ſeized all their Baggage, with little 
Loſs on his Side. Thapſus, Adrametum, and Zama, im- 
mediately ſurrendered. Juba would have retired, with 
Petreius, to Zama, which was the ſtrongeſt City in his 


Dominions, where he had left his Wife, his Children, 


and Treaſure ; but the Inhabitants refuſed him Admit- 
_ tance, and gave his "Treaſures to Cæſar. Juba, reſo- 

lutely determined to not ſufvive this Misfortune, aud 
agreeing with Pezreius that they ſhould kill one another, 
the latter fell dead on the Spot; whilit Juba, who had 
received only a flight Wound, obliged a ſlave to diſpatch 
him. Afranius ani! Sy{la were deteated and taken Pri- 
ſoners by Sitizs, General of the Army af Borud, who 
had jained. Cæſar. Spin having embarked jor Spain, 
was met by 3:77u,'s Fleet, which funk his Galley, and all 
wha were aa board of it, 
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2. What became of Cato? 

A. He retreated to Utica, and there eſtabliſhed a kind 
of Senate, conſiſting of 300 Romans. He at firſt reſoly'd 
to ſuſtain a Siege; but finding the Inhabitants much divi- 
ded in their Opinions, he quitted that Deſign for another, 
He beſought his Friends, ſome to ſave themſelves by Sea, 
and others to rely on Cæſars Mercy; when embracin 
them all with a more than uſual Tenderneſs, hediſcourſ 
with them on moral Subjects, defending the following 
Maxim, That the Virtuous are only happy and free, 
« and the Wicked are ever wretched and Slaves.” His 
Sons ſuſpecting his Deſign, at Supper, took his Sword 
from him, which he did not miſs when he roſe ; but 
throwing himſelf on the Bed, read Plato's Dialogues con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul. At Jaſt he enquired 
for his Sword, and it not being brought him ſo ſoon as 
he defired, he fell into a great Paſſion ; bis Friends, at 
the ſame time, imploring his Stay among them, as their 
BenefaQor, their Genius and Guardian. At laſt receiv- 
ing his Sword, he felt the Point of it, and ſaid, I am 
* now my own Maſter.” He then read again, and after- 
wards fell into a found Sleep. But juſt as Day began 
to break, he ſtabbed himſelf; but this not diſpatchin 
him, he ſtaggered and threw down a Table. The Noils 
brought in bis Slaves, his Sons, and Friends, who found 
him weltring in his Gore. His Phyſician put up his 
Bowels, and cloſed his Wound; but Cato recovering his 
Spirits, tore open his Bowels, and ruſhed out of Lite 
with Fury, Rage and Indignation. His Deach compleat- 
ly ended Cæſar's War in Africa. Cato was famous for 
his Juſtice, Severity and Magnanimity ; but his End was 
unworthy the Precepts of his Philoſophy, and the Con- 
ſtancy of his Life. | 

2. What did Cæſur after this ? 

A. After ſubjecting Africa to the Raman Laws; ſelling 
the Poſſeſſions of King Juba, and dividing the Produce 
of it among his Soldiers, he returned to Rome and tri- 
umphed tour times in one Month, leaving an Inter- 
val of ſome Days between every Triumph. His firſt 
was that of the Gaw's ; his ſecond that of Exytt, in which 


was 4r/inze loaded with Chains; his third that of Pon- 
Tu, 
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ws, and King Pharnaces ; his fourth that of Africa, 
which the younger Juba adorned. All theſe Triumphs, 
which were exceedingly magnificent, differed very much; 
but that of the Gauls was the moſt ſplendid, Ceſar go- 
ing to the Capitol by Torch-Light ; and forty Elephants 
ranzed on each Side, carrying great Candleſticks filled 1 
with Flambeaux. After this Cæſar paid his Soldiers (Mz 
and rewarded them with great Liberality ; and, for their Lil 
Retreat, gave them Lands in ſeveral Places ſeparated | 
from Italy. He likewiſe diſtributed a prodigious Quan» id 
tity, of Corn among the People ; then entertained the | ö 
whole City at above 20,000 Tables, and cauſed a great 1 
Number of Shows to be exhibited for their Diverſion. 
Many Honours were now conferred upon him, all bein jt 
extremely forward to prefer him, ſome out of Love, and l 
others out of Fear; but Cæſar's extraqrdinary Kindneſs 1 
to both Parties remov'd all their Anxieties ; for tho' he | 
had been brought up under his Uncle Marius, he yet | 
was not fired with that inflexible Hatred, nor that cruel | 
Spirit of Revenge, which prompted that Roman to ſhed 7 


— —— . — 


ſo much Blood. He began to ſettle the Commonwealth, 
enacted ſeveral new Laws; and committed the Powers of 
Judicature to Senators and Knights only. He refarmed 
the Calendar, and, with the Aſfiſtance of the ableſt 
Aſtronomers, regulated the Year according to the Courſe 
of the Sun ; allotting to each Year 365 Days, and add- 
ing one Day more to every fourth Year, which was cal- 
led the Biſſextile or L-ap-Year. This is now called the 
Julian Account and Old Sty/e, in Oppoſition to the New 
gie or Gregorian Account. At this time flouriſhed Ca- 
tuilus, a very correct, but unchaſte Poet, and famous for 
his Epigrams. 

9. What was the laſt War in which Cz/ar was en- 
gaged ? 

A. That againſt Pompey's two Sons, who had a power- 
ful Army in Spain. They alſo had very good Officers, 
and amongſt others Labienus, for which Reaſon Caſar 
was forced to march in Perſon again 
them. He had juſt before been re-elet- An. Rom. 70g. 
ed Centul (with Lepidus) and Dittator 
tor another Year, Ceſar arrived in Spain with his uſual 

Diligence, 


- 
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Diligence. Cneius Pompeius was then beſieging Ulla; 
and Sextus, his younger Brother, was in Cos. with 2 
ſtrong Garriſon. Cæſar advanced towards the latter City, 
upon which Cneius raiſed the Siege of Ulla, and marched 
to oppoſe his Enemy, who finding he could not draw him 
to a Battle, inveſted and took another City of great im- 
portance. The Pompeys having endeavoured, but in vain, 
to throw Succours into it, and fearing the reft would re- 
volt, reſolved to come to a general Engagement; their 
Army being now encamped on the Plains of Manda, 
whither that of Cæſar came not long after. A Battle, 
was ſoon fought, Cæſar's Soldiers being excited from the 
Hopes that this would be the laſt, and crown all their 
Toils : And thoſe of the Pompey's being animated by de- 
ſpair ? moſt having formerly had their Lives given them, 
and therefore expected no Quarter. The firft Onſet was 
made with the urmoſt Bravery, and Cæſar had never been 
in ſuch Peril before. He was more melancholy than 
uſual, whether it were that he reflected on the Fickle- 
neſs of all Terreſtrial Things, or began to diſtruſt fo long 
a Series of Proſperity ; or that, ſeeing himſelf what Pon- 
bad once been, he was fearful of meeting with the 
fame Fate. But now there happened what Cæſar had ne- 
ver ſeen, or believed could ever come to paſs ; his Vete- 
ran Soldiers, after 14 Years Service in the Field, gave 
ground ; and, would have fled had not Shame prevented 
them. Cz/arexaſperated at their Cowardice, leap'd from 
his Horſe, and ran to them with the utmoſt Fury, He 
himſelf ſtopt the Fugitives; re- animated them; flew from 
Rank to Rank, and was every where in an Inſtant. Some 
relate, that ſo great was his Deſpair, that he was going 
to kill himſelf. But, on a ſudden, his Soldiers calling up 
their former Courage, forc'd from the Enemy a Victory 
which Fortune ſeem'd to have allotted them, he dete3t- 
ing the Enemy and killing zcooo of them upon the ſpot. 
He had been expoſed to ſo much Danger in this Battle, 
that he often declared, ** That on all other Oecaſions he 
« had fought ior Glory, but at Mund to fave his Life.” 
All the Standards of the Enemy were taken, and Labi- 
enus and Yarivs loft their Lives in the Engagement. 
Cneius, with a mall Party of Horle, elcaped to Carteia, 
frow 
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ſrom whence, hoping to ſave himſelf by Sea, he was 
torced by Didius, Czfar's Lieutenant, to return on Shore, 
and being beſieged in a Tower, was attacked with fo 
much Fury, that he was forſaken by his Followers, and 
killed in a Cave where he had concealed himſelf. As 
for Sextus his Brother, he eſcaped from Cordaba, and 
could not be found by Cæſar, to. whom all Spain now 
ſubmitted, ED 

9. What followed after the Victory? 

A. He returned to Rome in Triumph, which yet was 
not attended with the Acclamations of the People ; they 

ieving to ſee the Memory of their beloved Pompe 
inſulted, and his Family almoſt extirpated. Cæſar had 
conquer'd the World, and overthrown all his Enemies, 
an End being now put to the Civil War, which, tho' it 
had not continued much above four Years, had yet been 
ſo deſtructive to the People of Rome, that in the Luſfrum 
a little before Cz/ar's laſt Expedition, there were found 
but 150,000 Heads of Families ; whereas in the pre- 
ceding Cenſus there were 320,000. Extraordinary 
Honours were now heaped on Cæſar, and unlimited Au- 
thority beſtowed on him, ſo that the Commonwealth 
had now but the Shadow of Liberty left. He was nc- 
minated Conſul for ten Years, and perpetual Dictator, 
He had the auguſt Title of Pater Patriæ (Father of his 
Country) and the name of Imperator or Emperor; 
not (as formerly) in the Senſe of Conqueror, out as 
ſignifying the greateſt Authority in the Republic; and 
this was the Beginning of the Imperial State, tho' it was 
not completely ſettled till ſome Years after. His Perſon | 
was declared ſacred and inviolable, fo that now the Ma- 
giſterial Offices ſeemed to center in him. To this Pro- 
tuhon of Honours was added, the Right of aſſiſting at 
all Games in a gilded Chair, and with a Golden Crown 
on his Head, It was farther enacted by this Decree, 
that, after his Death, this Crown and Chair ſhould be 
exhibited in all public Spectacles, to enternize his Memo- 
| Iy. From this time the Conſulate grew cheaper, and 
tew enjoyed it a whole Year ; particularly when all its 
Power and antient Dignity was ſoon after ſwallowed up 
by the imperial Fower, Czar made a Show as if he 


would 
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would concern himſelf only in the Election of Conſulz 
and leave that of all other Magiſtrates to the People“ 
He now admitted Perſons of all Conditions into the Se- 
nate, by which Means it was ſwelled to goo. He alſo 
increaſed the Number of the Prætors, Quzſtors, and X- 
diles, and beſtowed great Sums of Money and Lands on 
his Friends and Adherents. . 
2. What was next done by Cæſar? 
| | A. The following Year he again en. 
An. Rum. 710. tered upon the Conſulate with Anton, 
whom he appointed his Maſter of the 
Horſe ; after which he applied himſelf more cloſely to 
the Buſineſs of the State. His firſt Care was to pardon 
all who had taken up Arms againſt him ; and tho' a 
multitude of Libels were now publiſhed againſt him, he 
did not ſo much as enquire after the Authors. He in- 
tended to build a magnificent Temple and Theatre in 
Rome. He rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, and ſent Co- 
lonies to both. He undertook to level ſeveral Moun- 
tains, to drain ſeveral Marſhes and empty Lakes, in 
lab; and deſigned to dig thro' the Iſthmus of Pelopon- 
neſus by Corinth. He then meditated an Expedition 2. 
gainft the Parihians, to revenge the Death of Craſſus; 
atterwards to pierce into Scythia ; force his way through 
Germany and Gal; and ſo return to Rome; but theſe 
mighty Projects were rendered abortive. Moſt of the 
Senators, in their laviſhing ſuch extraordinary Honours 
upon him, did it with no other View but to make him 
ſtill more odious to the People, and to have the bettet 
Opportunity of ruining him. The great Men, particu- 
la:ly thoſe who had followed Pompey's Fortune, and 
who could not pardon Cæſar, for the Life they had te- 
ceived trom his Clemency, in the Plains of Pharjaiia ; 
reproached themſelves ſecretly for his Benefactions as be- 
ing purchaſ-d at the Piice of their Liberty; and thoſe 
whom he imagined to be his belt Friends, accepted o. 
his Favours in no other View but to have the better Op- 
portunity of deſtroying him. . | 
2. Did not the People begin to be very unealy 3 
Cz/«r's Condutt 7 
: A. They 
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A. They were afraid that he intended to aſſume the 
Title of King: And indeed his Friends employed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to procure it him. They firſt made 


| Religion a Handle on this Occaſion, and accordingly 


ſpread a Report among the Populace, that 'twas expreſs- 
ly declared by the Sybi/line Oracles, That if the Ro- 
„ mans ſent a King againſt the Parthians, they would 
« certainly ſubdue them, but that theſe would otherwiſe 
« be invincible.” After this, being deſirous of ſound- 
ing the People, his Flatterers ſaluted him with the Title 
of King, as he was returning one Day to Rome. The 
People murmured at this, upon which he refuſed that 
Title; and yet withdrew diſſatisfied, becauſe they had 
not contradicted him, when he rejected the Salutation 
made him by his Favourites. However, theſe were not 
diſheartned, for during the Lupercalia (a Feaſt of Pu- 
rification) Mark Antony went up to Cz/ar, and offered 
to ſet the Diadem on his Head, A ſmall Party of 
Hirelings applauded, but the People continued in a deep 
Silence. He then put back Mark Antony, at which 
they all ſet up a great Shout. Mark Antony attempted 
this a ſecond Time, but with as little Succels.. However, 
what could not be performed on the Original was done 


on the Copies ; Crowns being fixed on the Heads of 


his Statues. But two of the Fribunes removed them; 
impeached thoſe who had firſt beſtowed the Title of 


| King on Cæſar, and impriſoned them. The People fol- 


lowed them with never-ceaſing Acclamations for this 
Action, for which Cæſar on the contrary, diveſted them 
of their Employments. Another Circumſtance which 
gained him much ill Will, was, his not rifing up when 
the Senate came in a Body to decree him certain new Ho- 
nours. But notwithſtanding this apparent Diſguſt, Cæ- 
far was fo careleſs, as to neglect the Means of ſecuring 


himſelf againſt his Enemies; he diſbanding his Spaniſh 


Guards, and contenting himſelf with the Protection of 
his Friends, which very much facilitated the Attempt 
that was afterwards made on his Life, 

9. I defire to know the Particulars of this? 

A. Ce/ar's Enemies deteſted his Ambition; and the maſt 
2eaigus Republicans reſolved to die, rather than be Eye- 
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Witneſſes to the total Ruin of their Liberty, and there. 
upon upwards of threeſcore Senators conſpired bis Death, 
Brutus and Caſſius, whom Cz/ar had appointed Prztory 
that Year, were at the head of this Combination. Brgy. 
tus gloried in deſcending from the antient Brutus, whom 
the Commonwealth confidered as its Founder ; and a 
Love of Liberty had been tranſmitted to him, with the 
Blood of his Anceſtors. ** He was, like Cæſar, addict. 
ed to Letters and Arms; but then he never drew his 
« Sword but with a Defign to ſerve his Country; nor 
„read with any other Purpoſe but to ſubdue his Paſ- 
« fjons ; ſo that he had from Books rather a Habit of 
„Life than a Faculty of Speech. In his Thoughts, 21 
„well as Actions, he was a ſtrict Follower of Honeſty 
« and Juſtice : all he ſaid, as well as all he did, ſeem'd 
* to flow from a public and unbiaſſed Spirit. He had 
* no Occaſion for the Powers of Eloquence to be able 
to perſuade, for all Men knew 'twas their Intereſt to 
„ be of his Mind; and he had before he ſpoke, that 
*« firſt Point, the Good-will of his Auditors; for every 
«+ Man's Love of himſelf made him a lover of Bru- 
„ tus.“ Tho' he was the profeſſed Enemy of Monar- 
chy, he yet could not prevail with himſelf to hate the 
Nlonarch who had indulged him fo many Favours; ſo 
that *rwas only his Country's Love (the ſtrongeſt of all 
Engagements) which prompted him to join in the Con- 
ſpiracy. ** Caſſius was an able and experienc'd Soldier, 
** who alſo was bound to Cæſar by no leſs an Obliga- 
tion than the giving him Life and Quarter in Bat- 
** tle. He was of a dark, ſullen and involv'd Spirit; 
quick to receive, but flow to diſcover a Diſtaſte. Eis 
Anger never flew in his Face, but deſcended io his 
„ Heart, which. rankled and preyed upon itſelf, and 
could not admit ef Compoſure, either from Religion 
6 or Philotophy, be being a perfect Epicurean.” Calli 
engaged in the Conſpiracy, not fo much from a View 
to the public Good, as to ſatiate his private Vengeance. 
The Plot was carried on with all imaginable Caution 
and Secrecy : neverthelef: Cafius's Behaviour to Ceſar 
gave him ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpect him; and when his 


Friends 2dviſed him to beware of Antony and a 
e 
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he ſaid, That he did not miſtruſt thoſe perfumed, 
« plump Sparks, but thoſe pale and lean Gentlemen.“ 
At the Foot of the firſt Bruzus's Statue theſe Words were 
writ: Wou'd to Heaven thou were living.” Certain 
Papers, containing the following Words, were likewiſe 
thrown into the Prætot's Tribunal, © Thou ſleepeſt, and 
« art not truly Brutus.” Caf/ius was Author of moſt of 
theſe Thing and had drawn Brutus into the Plot; who 
from an eaty. placid, and fond, fell into a troubied and 
ditrzRtzd Behaviour, which occaſioned his Wite Portig, 
being in Bed with him, to inquire the Keaton of his 
Melancholy. Brutus being afraid ſhe would diſcovef 
the Secret, if put to the Torture, Portia gave herſelf a 
deep Stab in the Thigh, upon which he iniormed her 
of the whole Deſign. 

D. Pleaſe to proceed with the Plot. 

A. The Confpirators, to juſtity their Attempt, ful- 
pended the Execution of it till the Ides of March, that 
is, till the Day that Cæſur was to be dechred Feng, 
Spurina, a famous Augur, told him, that great Dau- 
gers threat ned him on the [des of Hach. The World 
*« bore a Glcom and heavy Preſage of Ce ſur's ap- 
«« proaching Fate. Vis related, that wild Beaſts came 
« into the moſt frequented Parts of the City; Appati- 
tions in the Street, unuſual Illuminations in the Skies, 
and inauſpicious Sacrifices damped the Hearts of all 
Men, except the Aſſaſſins, who, with an inctegible 
Calm of Mind, expected the Opportunity of ſ:tia ing 


* their Vengeance in the Blood of the Ulurper.” The 


Night before the fatal Day, Cæſar heard Ca/purnia his 
Wife vent deep Groans in her Sleep; and the next Morn- 
ing the declared, that ſhe dreamt ſhe held him, quite cover- 
ed with Wounds, in her Arms. She therefore befought 
him not to go out that Day, but to ſuſpend the Aſſem- 
bly. Czfar, tho' far from being ſuperſtitious, was yet 
ſo much wroughtupon by Calpurnia's Tears and Intreaties, 
that he reſolved not to leave his Houle that Day. But 
Decimus Brutus, one of the Conſpirators, ſaid to him, 
What will your Enemies ſuggeſt, ſhould they hear, 
that you dare not venture out of Doors, unleſs your 


* Wife has favourable Dreams?“ Upon which he took. 
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( 250) 
him by the Hand, and brought him out of his Houſe, 
We are told, that as he was going along, ſeveral Papers 
were put into his Hand, informing him of the Conſpira- 
cy; but that he had not an Opportunity to read them, be- 
cauſe of the Croud ; and that he gave them to his Secre. 
taries, as was uſual when Petitions were preſented to him. 

©. After what Manner was C#/ar murdered ? 

A. Being alighted out of his Litter, he went into the 
Senate-Houſe, which, from the Founder's Name, was 
called the Court or Hall of Pompey. Cæſar, at his go- 
ing in, met Spurina, and ſmiling ſaid, * The Ides of 
+ March are come ;” © True (replied the Augur) but 
* they are not gone.” Scarce had he taken bis Seat, 
but all the Aſſaſſins preſſed about him; and among the 
reſt Metellus Cimber, to ſue tor his Brother's Return from 
Baniſhment. Cæſar ſeverely checked their Importunity ; 
but whilſt they were thus employed, one of them gave the 
Sign, by throwing his Robe over his Neck ; and another 
opprefied with the greatneſs of the Attempt, made an 
irtetolute. Paſs at him. Czfar ruſhed upon Caſca, and 
beat him to the Ground; but as they were ſtruggling, an- 
o'her of t. Conſpirators came trom behind, and plunged 
tis Dagger into his Boſom. At the ſame time Caſſius 
v cunded him in the Face, and Prutus in the Thigh, 
til which he had made a very vigorous Refiſtance; but 

upon this laſt Attack, he“ With a generous and diſdain— 
ful Refignation, yielded to the Stroke of a pardoned, 
obliged, and rewarded Friend, (crying) And thou too 
« my Son Brutus! ” Ceſer uſed to call him by this 
tender Name, and even thought he was his Father, be- 
cauſe he had been engaged in an Intrigue with Servilia, 
Brutus's Mother. Ca far growing faint thro Loſs of 
Blood, recled to Pempey's Statue, when covering his Face 
with his Robe, and drawing his Skirts to his Knees, that 
he might fail decently, he ſunk down and expired, har- 
ing received 23 Wounds. Thus fell the mighty Julius 
Cæ ſar, in the ;6th Year of his Age, whoſe Death pul 
an end to the firſt Triumvirate. The Conſpirators ſeeing 
him dead, were going to acquaint the Senate wiih the 
Motives of their Attempt, and to exhort them to join in 


an Action, which would give Liberty to their * 
u 
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Aut not a Senator would liſten to them, moſt of them 
flying in the utmoſt Dread to their reſpective Houſes. 
Whether this Action of Brutus and the reſt of the Con- 
ſpirators was juſt and laudable, is daily the Subject of 
Controverſy. But be this as it will, the Conſpirators 
might have imagined that, conſidering the Poſture of {# 
Affairs at this time, they could not naturally flatter them- | 
ſeives with the hopes of reſtoring their Country to its Li- # 
berty. The Power of the Romans was now too extenſive, 

and their Manners were changed; Luxury and Ambition 

lad too great an Aſcendant in the Capital. and gave Rite 

to numbetleſs Irregularities and wicked Actions. 1 was 
almoſt impoſſible for ſo great a Corruption of the Laws 

and Morals of Men, to end but in « Revolution. Beſides, 

the Poſt from which Julius (æſur was fallen, was o 
much envied, that it might naturally be tuppoſed, as 

{con as one Man ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of it, many would 
preſent themſelves to ſucceed nim, as will be evident irom - 
the Sequel. 


BOOK II. Chap. VIII. 
The Aud Slate of ROME. 
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Viram the Deaih of Jotius CsAR, to the 
perfect Seiliement of the Empire under N u- 
GUSTUS. 
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2. HAT was next tranſacted by the Conſpirators? | 
W A. Brutus and Caſſius not | 4 
being able to do any thing with the An. Rom. 710. 
denate, ran into the City, iollowed by 
their Accomplices, armed with their bloody Daggers; 
and cried aloud to the People (to win them over to their 1 
Intereſt) that they had killed the King of Nome, and the 1 
Tyrant over his Country. Before them walked a He- 48 
raid, carrying a Hat, the Sign of Liberty, at the end of 
Lance. A fe Senators joined them, but not a ſingle 

N 4 Plebetan 
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Flebeian declared in their Favour. The Confpirator:, 
being ſurprized at the Sadneſs and Melancholy they ſaw 
in their Countenances, withdrew to the Capitol, Where 
they were guarded by a Body of Gladiators belonging 19 
Decimus Brutus; and they perceived with Grief, that the 
Death of an Uſurper would occaſion freſh Troubles in the 
Commonwealih. The People, alarmed at the News, 
2 left their ſeveral Employments; ran tumultuouſly a. 
bout the City, ſome {or Infor mation, others for Security 
and others to ſhare in the Plunder. As the People in ge- 
nerai icemed di pleaſed at Czſar's Death, Antony, Legi. 
dus, and the reſt of his more particular Friends, who at 
firft had hid themſelves for tear of being murdered, g0t 
together their Creatures, and retoived to revenge the Dic- 
tators Death. Leficus, by order of Antony, who was 
Conſul, immediately got to a Legion of his that lay juſt 
by, and marched it into the Campus Martius. At this the 
Conſpitators were greatly ſurprized ; Upon which they 
tent a Deputation 10 Antony and Lepidus, defiring an Ac- 
commodation. An:oy, in hopes to draw off Decius 
Army from him, returned an amic:ble Anſwer. 

2 What ivilowed upon this? 

A. Antony, by virtue of his Office, carried ali Czſar's 
E ffecis and Papers to his Houſe, and convened the Se- 
nate. here a great many Debatcs atote, and ſevera! 
Opinions were urged, which at laſt terminated in jh1 
moſt delicate and important Article, to pronounce whe- 
ther C Zſar was a | yrant, or a lawtiul Magittrate ; and 
if thoſe who kill'd him, deſerved to be rewarded or 
puniſhed. Antony ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the former At- 
ticle. There were, in the Senate, two Parties, which 
without declaring themſelves openly, carried on oppoſite | 
Defigns with the greateſt Artiſice and Diſſimulation. 
Antony, at the head of Cæ ſar's Friends and Creatures, 
endeavoured to riſe to Sovereign Power by the Ruin oi 
the Aſſaſſins. The true Republicans, without openly ap- 
proving the late Tranſactions, made the reſtoring of the 
Republican Government their only Object. But as 18 
this naw Tumult, moſt of the Senators did not ſee into 
their reciprocal Views, they miſtruſted one another; and 


did not declare themſelves but with the utmoſt rs 
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they not yet knowing where to fix their Love or Hate. 
Thus, after a great Diverſity of Opinions, a Medium 
was taken, in order to ſatisfy both Parties, viz. an Act 


of Oblivion paſſed, and all Cæſar's Ordinances were ra- 


tifed, which was, in ſome meaſure, declaring him 


guilty and innocent at the ſame time: ſince his Actions 


during his Dictatorſhip ought not to be confirmed, if 
the Senate forbid the Proſecution of his Murderers. 
Anteny was ſenſible of this ContradiQtion, but he did not 
oppoſe the Decree, for fear of Decimus Brutus, who was 
at the Head of a powerful Army. And now the Gover- 
nors of the ſeyera! Provinces were nominated ; Brutus had 


the INand of Crete; Caſſius, Africa; Trebonius, Aſia ;_ 


Cimber,*Bithynia ; and Decimus Brulus was confirmed in 
his Government of Gallia Ci/alpina. Antony had an 
Interview with Brutus and Caſſius, and ſeemed reconciled; 
but the World juſtly ſuppoſed this to be all a Maſk, An- 
tony breathing nothing but Revenge. | 

9. What meaſures did he take to eſſect this? 

A. The next Day he ordered Cz/ar's Will, which the 
latter had left in the Hands of Pi, his Father in law, 
to be read before the People; but Caſſiu and all his Ad- 
herents oppoſed this with the utmoſt Vigour, eſpecially 
as the Funeral of the late DiQator was to be ſalemnized 
at the fame time, which they were ſenſible would re- 
new the People's Affliction, and occaſion freſh Commo- 
tions. However, after many very warm Debates the 
Will was produced and read to the People, whereby it 
appeared, Taat Cæſar had adopted Ofawins, Son to 
„his Sifter's Daughter, and made him his principal 
«© Heir. hat in Caſe OFowins died without Iſſue, De- 
© cimus Brutus, one of the principal Con'pirators ſhould 
** ſucceed him: That ſome other of the Accomplices 
* ſhould be Guardians of Ofavizs, then but eighteen. 
„That the People of Rome ſhould inherit h 3 Gardens 
on the other Side of the Tiler, and every Citizen in 
particular, receive a certain Sum of Money.“ 7 kefe 
Teſtimonies of Cæſars great Kindneſs to the People, be- 
gan to make a flrong Impreſſion on them, and at laſt 
melting them into Tears, their common Affection was 
toon changed into Indignation againſt the Con'pira- 
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tors, eſpecially Decimus Brutus, who had juſt before ſtab. 
bed the very Man, who ſo honourably nominated him 
his ſecond Heir. 

©. What was the next Step taken by Antony ? 

A. He cauſed Cæſar's Body to be brought forth with 
the greateſt Pomp and Solemnity. It was ſet down in 
the middle of the Forum, and a Guard of Soldiers poſted 
round it. Here alittle wooden Temple was erected (af. 
ter the Model of that of Venus] wherein was a Bed of 
Ivory, adorned with Gold Curtains and ſplendid Tro- 

hies. Antony then made his Funeral Oration, in which 
C expatiated on Cæſar's Victoties, on his generous Cou- 
rage, his vaſt Erudition, and particularly on the Cle- 
mency he had indulged, in the Civil Wars, even to his 
moſt inveterate Enemies; on the extraordinary Honours 
which had been decreed him by the Senate, particularly 
the Decree by which he was ſtiled the Father of his Coun- 
try, and his Perfon declared ſacred and inviolable. At 
theſe laſt words he ſtopt, and turning to the Body that 
was extended on a funeral Pile, and ſhowing it to the 
People. See there (ſays he) a Monument of our Gra- 
« titude. The greateſt Man that ever lived has been aſ- 
« {2ſſinared by a Band of perjured and ungrateful Wretch- 
es: The Man who had not only generouſly given 
© them their Lives in the Plains of Pharſalia, but raiſed 
them to the higheſt Employ ments in the State.“ Af- 
ter this, as tho' Cæſar himſelf had complained of their 
Ingratitude, © Wherefore (continued he) did I give my 
„ Murderers their Lives? Will not a Man be found, a- 
* mong the Multitudes on whom I ſhower'd down Be- 
„ nefits, generous and faithful enough to revenge my 
« Cauſe on thoſe Traitors ?” Then Anlony railing his 
Voice. and ſtretching forth his Hand towards Heaven, 
O Jupiter (cried he) Jam here ready to revenge him; 
* and this I iolemnly ſwear to do. And ye Gods, pro- 
* tectors of this Empire, I conjure you to aſſiſt me in 
ſo juſt a Duty.” To excite {till more the Grief and 
Indignation of the Populace, he takes Cæſar's Robe, all 
v.et with Blood, and ſhews it them, and at the ſame 
time a waxen Image, reſembling him exactly as he lay 
wouuded. At this Sight the People ſhed a * of 
Tears, 
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Tears, praiſe him to the Skies, and curie his Murderers. 
Upon the ſetting fire to the funeral Pile, all the veteran 
Soldiers who had ſerved under Cæſar, threw into the 
Flames, with inexpreſſible Grief, their Coronets, Arms, 
and other Badges of Honour, which their General had 
given them. They afterwards ran from the Pile with 
flaming Brands, to burn the Conſpirators Houſes, but 
were repulſed ; but they diſcharged their Fury on Hel- 
dius Cinna, a Tribune of the People, whom they mur- 
dered, and fix'd his Head on a Lance, they having mit- 
taken him for Cinna one of the Conſpirators. The tune- 
ral Solemnity ended with paying divers Honours to Cæ- 
ſur, and ſetting up an Altar in the Place where his Body 
was burnt, and where Odtadius Cæſar [Auguſtus] aftet- 
wards erected a Temple. a 

9. What became of the Conſpirators? 

A. Both they and the Senate were equally offended at 
Mark Antony's artful Speech. The former, not doubt- 
ing but he would ſtir up the People to murder them, 
left Rome z and the greateſt Part of them withdrew up- 
on different Prerences, to their reſpective Governments. 
They ſecured, privately, the Legions and Forces which 
they found in the Provinces, and ſeveral of them ſeiz d 
upon the Fublic Monies. Ihe Kings and Cities of the 
Eaft, who were in Alliance with the Romans, promiſed 
them powerful Succours, ſo that iheir Party became ve- 
ry formidable. Ihe Senate, without declaring themt- 
ſelves openly, tecr=ty favoured their Enterprizes, being 
perſuaded that the preſervation of rhe Republican Form 
of Government depended on this Party, This Ar:'ony 
was ſenſible of, and therefore, to recover the Favour of 
the Senate, he ſuſtned, in other Speeches, the harſh 
Things he had mentioned in his funeral Oration of C 
Jar ; and propoted the recalling of .ySextus Pympeius (Son 
to the great Pompey) who was then in Spain, ard the 
making him Admiral of al! the Fleets of the Cominon- 
wealth, in the ſame manaer as his Father. Ihe Se- 
nate were overjoy'd at this bold Piopolal, which oc- 
caſiortd many Speculations, but it was compiied with, 
16 x-r/\uvade that Aſſembly of his Sincerity, Antony 
cauic., to be murdered publickly iu Rome, one Aniatizs, 
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who called himſelf Cæſar's Relation, and, as ſuch, had 
not only call'd aloud to have his Death revenged, but 
alſo raiſed an Altar to his Memory, in the very Place 
where his Body had been burnt ; and required the Ma- 
giſtrates and great Men to offer up Sacrifices at it. As 
ibis Conduct pleaſed the Senate, fo it exaſperated the 
People, who reproached Antony publickly for his Fickle- 
neſs and Ingratitude to Cæſar's Memory. This Antony 
mace 3 Merit of with the Senate ; and upon his deſiring 
a guard for the Security of his Perſon, *twas granted 
him. He indeed was ordered to employ only a tew Ve- 
teran Soldiers on this occaſion ; but Antony inſtead of 
this, inſenſibly got Coco brave and experienced Officers 
about him, all who had private Orders to win over the 
Veteran Soldiers; and by this means he was able 10 raiſe 
immediately a powerful Army whenever he might think 

it necefjary. | 
©. With what Eve did the Senate now behold him? 
A They were in great Terror to ſee him go always 
attended in this manner. His Friends repreſenting to 
him the ſealouſy which this occaſioned, Antony aboliſhed 
for ever the Employment of DiQtator, to remove the Suſ- 
picion of his aſpiring to it. This, and the Promiſe he 
made to diſband his Guards, quieted People's Minds in 
lome meaſure. But ſtill he was ſecretly aiming at Sove- 
reign Power He himſelf was Conſul ; Lucius Antonins 
was Pribune ct the People, and C. Antonius Prætor: Both 
theſe were his Brothers, and he gave the latter the Com- 
mand of 5x Legions (all compoſed of excellent Soldiers) in 
lacednia. So many Employmenis united in one Family 
gave Antiny the Command of the Republic, whete he in- 
deed was ablolute. Put now Odavins, Cæſar's Heir, at- 
rived in Kome. FHe was Son to Caius Octavius a Senator 
and to Accia. Daugheer to Julia, Ca ſur's Siſter; and was 
come from Hilionia in Greece, where he had purſued bis 
Studies. He was Maſter of a great deal of Wit, poſſeſſed 
a loity Mind, and was of a moſt Engaging Converſation; 
and his Aſpect was fo comely and graceful, that it gained 
him the Love of all Men. Advice had been ſent him 
of Caſar's Murder, at which he was deeply afſſicted. He 


had alſo been told, that the Confpirators bad a n 
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ble Party ; that Antony, and the reſt of his Uncle's 
Friends fought for nothing but the aggrandizing them- 
ſelves ; that Rome was all Tumult, and therefore many 
adviſed him not to go thither, but to quite lay aſide his 
Pretenſions. But Gdavius, diſdaining to follow theſe 
Counſels, reſolved ro revenge, Cæſar's Murder, and to 
ſupport his own Pretenſions, tho at the hazard of his 
Life. In conſequence of this he ſet out from Apollonia, 
and would not land at Brunduſium, the uſual Port for thoſe 
who came from that Part of the World, but at a little 
Town not far from it, whence the Officers and Soldiers 
(overjoyed to ſee ſo near a Relation of their former Ge- 
nera!) came out in Crowds to meet him, and gave up the 
Town to him. After thanking them for their Fidelity, 
he aſſumed the Name of Cz/ar, by which we ſhall ge- 
nerally call him in the Sequel. He then marched boldly 
towards Rome, attended only by a few Domeſtics, but 
was joined in his way by all his Father's Friends, his Re- 
lations, his Freed-men, and the Veteran Soldiers, on 
whom Cæſar had beſtowed Lands in Lay. Money was 
brought him from all Quarters; and at his coming near 
the Capitol, he was met by the greateſt Part of the Ma- 
giſtrates, the Officers and People. 

2. How did Anthony behave on this Occaſion ? 

A. He was the only Perſon among Julius Cæſars Ad- 
herents, who did not ſend to pay him his Compliments. 
As many of young Cæſar's Friends cenſured Antony for 
this, he ſpeciouſly made his Apology ; ſaying, that he 
could not expect ſuch an Honour, he being ſo young, 
and Antony Conſul. He added, that he himſelf would 
pay him (Antony) the firſt Viſit ; but deſired all his Re- 
lations and Friends to come into the Forum early the next 
Morning, in order to aſſiſt at a ſolemn Act; and this was 
to regiſter his Adoption, as he was obliged by Law, with- 
out which it would have heen invalid. His Mother and 
others, repreſenting the great Danger he would thereby 
incur, as he might expect to be oppoſed by the Senate, 
the Confpirators, and Mark Antony; Ceſar replied, 
„ That he had duly weighed all theſe Matters upon 
* his Arrival in Jtaly ; that all he ſaw in Rome only 
confirmed him in his Relglutions ; that he did not 

doubt 
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« doubt but to get the Decree of the Senate repealed, - 
„ with Regard to the Conſpirators, when the former 
« ſhould ſee him at the Head of the Relations, Friends, 
« and Officers of Cæſar; and ſupported by the Laws and 
* the Affection of the People; that whatever might 
be the Conſequence, he would rather die than renounce 
« ſo glorious an Adoption.” Accia ſeeing him ſo reſo- 
lute claſped him in her Arms, and cried, © May the 
« Gods (my Son) conduct you, whither you are called 
„ by your mighty Deſtinies; and may you return victo- 
«* rious over your Enemies.” Cæſar going to the Forum, 
Caius Antonius the Prætor, regiſtred his Adoption, after 
which he went immediately to Autony's Palace. 

9. What Reception did he meet with ? 

A. Antcny made him wait ſome time at the Door, to 
ſhew his Superiority ; but being afterwards admitted in, 
they accoſted one ancther with that cold Politeneſe, 
Which is ſeen in Perſons of their Rank, who hate one 
another in their Hearts. Cz/ar ſpcke firſt, and after 
thanking Antony for the Reſpect he had ſhown to bis 
Uncle's Memory, he blamed him in the ſtrongeſt Terms 
for conſenting to the Pardon of the Conſpirators. He 
then conjured him to change his Conduct, and to attempt 
the revenging of Cz/ar's Death, by joining with his Re- 
lations, Friends, Officers and Soldiers; and, in calc this 
were not found ſufficient, to call the People to his Aid. 
He then intreated Antony to give up to him Julius Cæ- 
far's Money, which he had carried io his Houſe ; in or- 
der that he might pay the People the Legacies which bis 
Uncle had bequeathed them ; but as the Money above- 
mentioned would not ſuffice for that Purpoſe, he likewiſe 
defired Antony to lend, or borrow for him, ſo much 25 
was neceſſary to diſcharge the whole. Antony was ſtruck 
at Cz/ar's Boldnefs, but afterwards recovering himſelf, 
be an{wered, * That he was greatly miſtaken, if he 
« imegined that Julius Cz/ar, in leaving him his Name 
„and Eftate, had allo left him a Right to the Empire. 
« That as he ( Antony) was Conſul, he therefore, was 
not obliged io give him an Account of his Conduct. 
„That 'twas he who had ſecured his Inheritance, by fo 
« courageouſly bringing forth the Body of Ceſar, and 
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« reading his Will to the People, without which his A- 
% doption would never have taken Place. That he had 
« Reaſons for behaving with Clemeney towards the Con- 
« ſpirators, but that Fe was too young to comprehend 
« them. That with Regard to the Monies he demand- 
« ed, thoſe belonged to the Commonwealth, and had 
« been diſtributed among the Magiſtrates. ſince Julius 
« C ſur's Death.” He concluded with adviſing him, 
not to attempt the winning the Affections of the Popu- 
lace by Money, who (he faid) were ſo fickle, that their 
Favour was not worth purchaſing. 

2. What followed upon this? 

A. Young Cæſar plainly foreſaw, that the only Mo- 
tive of Mark Antony's refuſing him the Money was, that 
he might not be in a Condition to purchaſe the Empire, 
which was now put up, as it were, to the higheſt Bid- 
der. Cz/ar left Antony in a Rage, and immediately 
ſold the Lands and Houſes which had belonged to the 
Dictator; and declared, that the ſole Motive of his ac- 
cepting the Inheritance was, that he might prevent the 
Con{ul from depriving the People of the Legacies be- 
queathed them by his Uncle. But now Antony had Re- 
courſe to Artifice; he endeavouring to invalidate the Ef- 
fect of the Will, by raiſing Oppoſitions to the Sale which 
Cz/ar meditated ; ſeveral Perſons claiming thoſe Lands 
and Houſes, as unjuſtly uſurped from their Anceſtors by 
the Dictator during the Civil Wars. Twas to no pur- 
poſe young Cæſar proved, by the original Contracts, that 
his Uncle had paid for them with hizown Money ; and 
that, at the worſt, the famous Decree enacted by the Se- 
nate, ratified every thing tranſacted by him during his 
Dictatorſhip. Antony, whoſe only Aim was to perplex 
and embroil this Affair, aſſerted, that it would be but 
juſt to allow Citizens, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
Eſtates by Violence, time to produce their Proofs ; and 
that with reſpect to the Decree of the Senate, it ſeemed 
to have been enacted in no other View, but to continue, 
in their ſeveral Poſts, the Magiſtrates, who had been cre- 
ated by the Dictator, for fear left the State ſhould fall in- 
to a kind of Anarchy; but that he could not ſay, whe- 
ther that Ordinance ought to be extended to thoſe Poſ- 
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ſeſſions, which Cæſar had appropriated to himſelf. That 
he could not believe, that fo equitable an Aſſembly ag 
the Senate would countenance Uſurpation, which nothin 
but the Calamity of the Times could juſtify ; and which 
would hereafter ſerve to no other Purpoſe than to feed 
the Pride and Luxury of a young Maa. 

9. How did Ceſar take this Oppoſition ? 

A. He immediately fold his own Eſtate, with that of 
his Mother and Father-in-law, which they generouſly 
made over to him on this Occaſion ; and with the Mo- 
nies ariſing from them, he paid part of the Legacies be. 
queathed by the Dictator. And now the People, charmed 
with his Liberalty, cried aloud, that he was worthy of 
bearing the Name of CæsAR; and as they expected fy. 
ture Bene factions from kim, they all declared in his Fa. 
vour againſt Antony; who to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
this new Party, demanded, and obtained the Government 


of Macedonia, and the Command of the Legions there, 


upon the falſe Pretence that the Getz, (a People of Sey- 
| thia) had made an Incurſions into that Province, at their 
hearing of Cæſars Death. The Senate, to preſerve the 
Liberties of their Country, employed their utmoſt En- 
deavours to keep the Balance of Power even between 
the Great Men; but they nevertheleſs were obliged to 
giveupthe Forces of the State, and the Command of the 
Armies to Perſons, who turned their Arms a gainſt their 
Country. Antony having obtained this Government, 
ſent one of his Brothers thither, ordering him to bring 
into Italy all the 1 roops he ſhould meet with there. His 
Defign was, to ſeize, in Imitation of the Dictator, on 
Gallia Ciſaltiun; and, after extending his Authority 
from thence to Rome, to drive young Cæſar from it. 
| Mark Antonys Animoſiiy againſt him diſplay'd itſelf 
ſtrongly in the Games, which Cretonius, the Adile 
cauſed to be exhibited to divert the People; on which 
Occaſion, as has been related, the Crown and Golden 
Chair were to be brought forth in all public Spectacles, 
to perpetuate the Memory of the late DiQator ; but were 
now refuſed when ſent by Czfar. This young No,, 
diſcovering his Anger at Autony on that Account, the 


latter threatned to impriſon him, upon which Cæſar 4 
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fled his Reſentment. But he aſterwards in his Speeches 
to the People in the Forum, made Antony odious to them; 
by inſinuating, that he oppoſed kim in his Endeavours to 
pay the Legacies, which his Uncle had bequeathed to 
them. Such Speeches, repeated artfully on different Oc- 
caſions, rendered the Contul very obnoxious. His Ingrati- 
tude was univerſally deteſted; and his own Guards threat- 
ned to deſert him, in cafe he continued to thus injure 
the adopted Son of ihcir beloved General. niony now 
found it neceſſary for him to diſſemble his Thoughts, 
and therefore aſſured the Guards, that he was ready to 
give Cæſar all his Friendſhip, p:ovided he would treat 
him with a proper Decency. 

©, Were they reconciled ? 

A. The Officers procured an Interview between Anla- 
ny and Cz/ar ; upon which they were ſeemingly Friends, 
and promiſed to ſuccour each other to the n:mo#t of their 
Power. Antony then deſired Ceſar to aſſiſt him in his 
Enceavours to diſpoſſeſs Decimus Erutzs, one of the Con- 
ſpirators, of Ga/lia Ciſa/fina, and to get it for bimſelf, 
which Cæſar prciniſed to do Antony bringing this At- 
fair before the Senate, they rejected his Demand; whence 
it appeared that the Senate did not deſite the Ruin of the 
Conſpirators, whoſe Cauſe they looked upon as that of 
Liberty. But Antony now addreſſing the unthinking 
Plebeians, (whoſe Tribunes he had gained) they decreed 
him the Covernment above mentioned; upon which he, 
in ſpite of the Senate, ſent a powerful Body of Forces to 
drive D. Brutus from thence. The Enemies to the Se- 
nate and Conſpiratots rejoiced at this Reconciliation of 
Antony and Ceſar, which however was not laſting ; oc- 
caſioned principally by the latter's attempting to get F/a- 
minius, one of his Creatures, elected a Tribune of the 
People. This Antony oppoſed with all his Might; and 
at the fame time he enacted a Decree, by which Cæſar 
was forbid to make any Donation contrary to the Laws. 
Their reciprocal Hatred increaſing, Antony ſpoke in the 
moſt contemptuous Terms of Cæſar; during which, the 
latter was ſecretly labouring at the Ruin of his Enemy. 
Caſar inflamed the People againſt him; and even the 
Veteran Officers and Soldiers in Anteny's Army. Thoſe 
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who compoſed Antony's Guards, inſiſted upon his join- 
ing with Cæſar, declaring, that otherwiſe he would ruin 
both them and himſelf, ſince the Parties which formerly 
divided the Commonwealth between Pompey and Cæſar 
ſtil] exiſted. Mark Antony wiſhed, as earneſtly as they 
could do, the Deſtruction of the Confpirators ; but he 
would not yield to have it brought about by young Ce/ar, 
whom he feared would ſeize, (upon pretence of reveng. 
ing the Diftator's Death.) on the Government, after 
cruſhing the Republican Party; and this was the ſecret 
Motive of their Divifions. Antony, to content his Of- 
ficers, expatiated on the Bravery with which he had de- 
fenced the Dictator's Memory ; and the prudent Mea- 
{ures he had taken, in order to get an Opportunity of te- 
venging his Death; and as he pretended to unboſom bis 
whole Soul to them on this Cceztion, they teeme:l ſatia- 
fed with his Remonſtrances; but till they inſiſted upon 
his * reconciled to Cæſur. He accordingly was ob- 
liged to have an Interview with him, in which, atter ma- 
ny Complaints and reciprocal Civilities, they ſeparated 
no leſs Enemies than betore. 

©. What enſued upan this ? 

A. Young Cæſar would willingly have been aſſiſted by 
Antony in tevenging Julius Czjar's Death, but could 
not bear to think of his ſeizing upon the Commonwealth; 
whilſt Antony, not valuing (in his Heart) whether the 
Dictator's Memory was revenged, made the attaining of 
Sovereign Power his only Aim. In conſequence of this, 
Antony, to ruin Cæſar in the Minds of the People, put 
ſeveral of his own Guards under an Arreſt, upon pretence 
of their having been bribed by young Cæſar to murder 
him. This made a great Noiſe, every one looking up- 
on the conſpiring the Death of a Conſul, as the blackeſt 
of Crimes. Ce/ar alarmed at this, ran up and down the 
Streets, proteſting his Innocence ; and being denied en- 
trance to Antony's Palace, he called him a thouſand Vil- 
lains, and deſired him to produce a ſingle Evidence. Va- 
rious Conſtructions were put on this Incident; ſome even 
ſuſpecting that both Cæſar and Antony had done this in 
Concert, in order that they might have an Opportunity 
of taking up Arms, and ruining the Liberties of theu 
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Country. But their Conduct afterwards ſhowed, that 
they mutually endeavoured to deſtroy one another; and 
that each aſpired to be the ſole Head of the Party which 
oppoſed the Confpirators ; for now both took up Arms, 

and a freſh War broke out, about three Quarters of a 

Year after the Dictator's Murder. 

2. In what Manner ? | 
A. Mark Antiny cauſed four Legions, which he had 
ſent for from Macedonia, in order to ſeize upon Gallia 
Ciſalpina, to advance near Rome. He flatter d himſelf 
with the Hopes that Lepidus, who was at the Head of 
four Legions in Spain ; and that two other Commanders 
who had been Lieutenants to the DiQator, and com- 
manded five Legions more, would declare in his Favour. 
Cæſar alſo levied 10,000 Men in Campania, and won 
over two of Ant;ny's Legions; but as he was not inveſt- 
ed with any Employment, he, by the Credit of Cicero, 
won over the Senate to his Intereſt. Cicero hated Au- 
tony, and for this Reaſon only, becauſe he thought him 
an Enemy to the Commonwealth. This great Orator 
ſeeing Antony going to invade Gallia Ciſalpina, perſuad- 
ed the Senate to oppoſe young Cæſar's Troops to him. 
Ihe moſt judicious Senators, the greateſt Part of whom 
were related to the Confſpirators, approved an Opinion 
which would ſow the Seeds of Diicord among the op- 
poſite Party; and were in Hopes that the Chiefs of it 
would, by their mutual Feuds, bring one another to De- 
ſtruction ; which Circumſtance was not unknown to 
young Cæſar. 

2. How did he behave on this Change ? 

4. He reſolved to diſſemble with the Senate; to ſup- 
preſs for ſome time his Hatred againſt the Conſpirators; 
and to rid himielf, if poſſible, of Anton, before he turn- | 
ed his Arms againſt the Conſpirators. Twas merely to . 
impoſe upon the Senate that he refuſed the Title of Pro- | 
pretor, which his Soldiers would beſtow on him: But he Mi 
told his moſt intimate Friends that the ſole Motive of In 
his refuſing it was, that the Senate might offer it him. 

They, on their Side, endeavoured alſo to deceive Cæ- 
far, and io dazzle him with Titles and Honours which 
had more Luſtre than Power; and accordingly they of- 
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fered on him the Title he had rejected, and many other 
exalted Honours. Cz/ar {aw plainly, that the fole Mo. 
tive of this was, to make him obliteraie the Remembrance 
of his Father's Death, or to put him out of a Condition 
to revenge it. 
9. What was Antem doing? 
A. By virtue of an Ordinance of the 
An. Rom. 711. People, tho' in Oppniition to the Senate, 
| the Government of Ga!lia Ciſalbina had 
been decreed him, which Julius Ceſar had beſtowed on 
Decimus Brutus, and the Senate had confirmed. Antony, 
after winning moſt of the Cities of that Province, waz 
then actually beſieging D. Hrutis in Mutina or Modena, 
The Sena - exaſperated at this Enter prize made again 
their Orders, enacted a Decree (whico Cicero drew up) 
whereby Antony was ordered to raiſe the Siege, to march 
back his Army to ihe Ruvicen, and there wait the Orders 
of the Senate, upon Pain of being declared an Enemy 
to his Country, As Mer Antony was at the Head ofa 
powerful Body of Forces, he laughed ar the Decree; and 
declared, that he haped ſoon to ſacriice Deciæus Brutus 
to the Manes of Cz/ar ; which Anſwer was looked upon 
as a Declaration of War. About thi: time new Conlulz 
were elected, wiz. Hirtius and Panſa, both great Friends 
to the late Diftator ; the former of whom had fought 
under Julius Cæſur, and writ an Account of the Wars 
of Egypt and Africa, annexed to that Emperor's Com- 
mentaries. The Senate being met, Antony was declared 
an Enemy to the Commonwealth, whereia Cicero was 
very inſtrumental, he having made ſeveral ingenious and 
very ſevere Invectives againſt him; all which, in Imi- 
tation of Demoſthenes, he entitled Philippics. The Senate 
now gave young Cæſar equal Power and Authority with 
the Conſuls, whom they ſent with all Speed to reliere 
D. Brutus beſieged in Modena. A Letter which Cæſar 
received from Antony, in which he upbraided him with 
aſſiſting Julius Cæſar's Murderers, made a ſtrong Impteſ- 
ſion upon him ; however, he concealed his Thoughts, 
and marched with the Conſuls. Panſa was at the Head 
of four Legions, all new Levies; and Hirtius by a pri- 


vate Order from the Senate, (who wanted to weaken -— 
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ars Army) demanded back two Legions, which Ceſar 
delivered up immediately to the Conſul, without the leaſt 
viſible ReluQtance, and afterwards joined his remaining 
Troops to thoſe of the Conſuls; Thus the Dictator's 
adopted Son was ſeen marching under his Enemies Stand- 
ards to Succour one of his Fathers Aſſaſſins. 

2. What was the Iſſue of this War ? 

The Conſuls took Bononia in a little time, and 4. 
tony meeting Penſa ſoon after, defeated him; but re- 
turning careleſly to his Camp, was worſted by Hirtius. 
Not many Days after a general Battle was fought near 
Modena, where Antony, with much Difficulty and after 
a great Slaughter had been made, was overthrown ; af- 
ter which he fled to Gallia Tranſa/pina to Lepidus Plancus 
and Aſinius Pollio, who were in thoſe Parts at the Head 
of conſiderable Bodies of Forces, hoping they would de- 
clare in his Favour. The Senate overjoy'd at Antony's 
Defeat, whom they conſidered as an undone Man, ſent 
Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Paſſage. They 
no longer kept any Meaſures with Cæſar, thinking they 
now had nothing to fear from him; and inveſted Deci- 
mus Brutus with the Command ot the Army, with Or- 
ders for him to purſue Antony as an Enemy to his Coun- 
try. This Conduct ſhowed young Cæſar what Uſage 
he was to expect from the greateſt Parr of the Senators; 
Pan/a, before he expired, diſcovered their Intentions to 
him as follows. Your Father (ſaid he to young Cæ- 
far, whom he had detired to draw near his Bed fide) 
* was always dearer to me than my een Lite. Altho? 
| adhered, as well as your ſelf, trom prudential Mo- 
tives to the Senate; I yet ever harbour'd a ſtrong 
++ defire, and hoped to meet one Day with an Oppor- 
« tunity, of revenging his Death. Mine, which is now 
(6 impending, deprives me of that Conſolation; but be- 
tore I cloſe my Eyes, I will at leaſt acquit my ſelf to- 
wards the Son, of the Obligations by which I ſtand 
„bound to the Father. Know that you are as much 
** lulpected by, and as odious to the Senate, as Antony 

your Enemy, They deteſt you equally ; they were 
overjoy'd at your Diilentions, and they hope to cruſh 
you both. The only reaſon of their declaring for you 
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4 was, they believed your Party the weakeſt, and con- 
„ ſequently the eaſieſt to be deſtroyed. My Deſign, far 
« different from that of the Senate, was, to oblige 4. 
« tony by Force of Arms to a Reconciliation with you; 
« to afterwards join our Armies, and to revenge, in 
« ConjunQtion, the Murder of our common BenefaGtor 
© This is the only Courſe you can take. Join with 
« Antony, whom you will not find fo haughty ſince 
« his Defeat. I reftore you your two Legions, and 
% would as freely give you up the reſt of the Army 
* were it in my Power. The Officers are ſo many 
«« Spies from the Senate, and have ſecret Orders to 
« watch us.” The Conſul expired ſoon after. 

2. What Steps were now taken by Czſar ? 

A. He put himſelf at the Head of his Forces, and 
was ſoon joined by two Legions more. The Command 
of the reſt of the Troops, by Order of the Senate, was 
given to Decimus Brutus, who immediately purſued Au- 
tony. The only Reaſon of the Senate's giving D. Bru- 
tus this Command was, that they might have an Army 
at their Diſpoſal ; but Cæſar was exaſperated at this 
Uſage, and therefore had ſome thoughts of joining 
Antony; however, upon mature Reflection, he reſolved 
to ingratiate himſelf, if poſſible, with both, and to ſee 
which Party Lepidus and Plancus would declare for. For 
this Purpoſe, he got his Friends in Rome to demand 
the Conſulate in his Name; and at the ſame time ſent 
Antony ſeveral of his principal Officers whom he had 
taken Priſoners in the laſt Battle The Senate having 
refuſed Cæſar the Conſulate, he plainly ſaw, that it 
would be his Intereſt to join with Antony ; and for this 
Purpoſe he, by Letter, ſounded the Diſpoſition of Lepi- 
dus, Plancus, and Afinius Pollis; and, at the ſame time, 
inſinuated a Defire to be reconciled with Mark Antony ; 
and of this he gave a freſh Proof, by permitting Yenti- 
dius, Antony's Lieutenant, whom he might eaſily have 
deteated, to march away unmolelied ; charging him 2t 
the ſame Time io tell Antony, in his Name, that he 
acted directly againſt their common Intereſt. 

&2. Where was Anteny then ? 


A. Being 
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A. Being vigorouſly purſued by D. Brutus, he was 
obliged to fly over the Alps, Advice of which being ſent 
the Senate, the Partizans of Pompey in it cried aloud, 
that the Commonwealth had recovered its Liberty; and 
as tho' Antony had been already ſeized, ten Commiſſio- 
ners were appointed to proſecute him. But Antony was 
fate in Gaul, where he wrote to Lepidus, Plancus, and 
Aſinius Pollio, (formerly his Friends) and conjured them 
to ſuccour him. Lepidus, who was appointed Governor 
of Spain, was greatly ſurprized and confounded at Au- 
tony's Arrival, Lepidus, was more reſpected for the 
Merit of his Anceitors than for his own Bravery ; had 
little Capacity ; was very ambitious, without being va- 
liant ; and tho' enterprizing, was yet fearful. Lepidus 
anſwered Antony, that as the Senate had declared him 
an Enemy to his Country, the like Decree would be 
enacted againft him, ſhould he countenance him. Aſinius 
Pollio, on the contrary, aſſured him that he would join 
him with the greateſt Pleaſure ; but Plancus was waver- 
ing, and flattered Antony and Decimus Brutus, alter- 
nately, with the Hopes of re-inforcing them. But now 
Antony, reduced to this Extremity reſolved upon a bold 
Action. He marched immediately to Lepiaus's Army, 
and marked out his Camp near it. He then ſent, and 
conjured him to join in revenging Julius Cz/ar's Mur- 
der. Whilit this Affair was negotiating, Lepidus's Sol- 
diers, Who deſpiſed him as much as they venerated Au- 
zony, received him, at Midnight, in their Camp, and 
acknowledged him their Generel. Some even offered 
to kill Lepidus; but Antony, ſcorning fo baſe a Counſel, 
gave him the moſt humane Treatment, and leſt him the 
Title and the exterior Marks of Command, tho? him- 
ſelf enjoyed it wholly. Antony being now re-inforced 
by Aſinius Pollio, Plancus, and Ventidius, faw himſelf at 
the Head of 17 Legions. 

2. What Meaſures did the Senate take? 

A. They now were firangely dejected. They before 
had imagined that the Dictatorial Party was quite ruin- 
ed, upon Antony's flying over the Alps ; and therefore 
were determined to oblige young Cæſar to ditband his 
Army. Jo prevent this, Cæſar reſolved to ſue for the 
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Conſulate ; and tis ſaid, that he attempted, about this 


time a Reconciliation with Antony. As Cicero was 
very powerful in the Senate, Cz/ar, by their common 
Friends deſired him to employ his Credit, in order that 
they might be elected Conſuls together; declaring fur. 
ther, that the only Motive of his afpiring to this Office 
was, that be might learn the Arts of Government under 
ſo great a Maſter as Cicero. The latter ſeduced by 
Praiſe, of which he was extremely fond ; and hoping to 
govern Cz/ar, declared in his Favour ; and employed 
all his Rhetoric in the Senate to get him elected Conſul, 
which Propoſal, however, after very warm Debates, was 
rejected. But Cæſar advancing his Army near to Rome, 
the Report of it had a much ſtronger Effect than all Ci. 
cero's Eloquence. This terrified the Senate to ſuch a De- 
gree, that they choſe Cz/ar Conſul ; who now imagin- 
ing that he had no farther Occaſion for Cicero's Credit, 
cauſed Quintus Pedus his Relation and Creature, to be 
choſen bis Collegue, in Prejudice of Cicero. 

2. What was the firſt Act after his Admiſſion to the 


Contulſhip ? 
A. He got bis Adoption confirmed in a general Aſ- 


ſembly of the People. But as Brutus and Caſſius were 


at the Head of above 20 Legions, he found it abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to be reconciled to Antony; and ac- 
cordingly the Senate, tho' with prodigious Reluctance, 
revoked ſolemuly all the Decrees that had been enacted 
againſt Antony. Dolabella, and other Friends of the 
Dictator ; and likewiſe condemned Brutus, Caffius, and 
their ſeveral Accomplices. Czjar now offered Antmy 
to join their Forces, and match together againſt Brutus 
and Caſſius. Antony returned over the Alps, at the head 
of 17 Legions, when Decimus finding it impoſſible to op- 
poſe him, thought of retiring to Brutus and Caſſius, who 
were in Greece. But moſt of his Soldiers, being not ſa- 
tified with his Deſign, revolted either to Antony or 
young Cæſar; and Decimas himſelt endeavouring,. with 
a few Attendants, to pais thro' Gaul, was taken and 
betrayed at 4queila by Sequanus, Governor of the Coun- 
try, who ſent his Head to Antony, Thus fell D. Bru- 
/x:, the Conſident and Friend to Julias Cæſar, who had 
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bogey the greateſt Benefits upon him. About this time, 
Trebonius, another of the Conſpirators, excluding Dola- 
bella from Pergamus and Smyrna, becauſe the Senate had 
declared him an Enemy, was taken by him ; and after 
being put to grievous Torments, his Head was ſtruck 
off, and kicked about in a moſt contemptuous Manner 


dy the Soldiers. 
In what Manner was the ſecond Triumvirate 


formed ? 

A. Both Cæſar and Mark Antony were now willing to 
be reconciled, and their common Friends prevailed with 
them to agree to an Interview. The Conference was 
*. held in a little deſart Iſland near Modena ; 
both Armies being encamped on the Banks of the River, 
and Bridges thrown over it, on which a Guard was 

ſted. Lepidus being admitted to this Interview, went 
firſt into the iſland, to ſee if both Parties might paſs into 
it with Safety, they till ſuſpecting one another. Lei- 
dus having made the ſignal agreed upon, the two Gene- 
rals croſſed, by oppoſite Ways, into the Iſland. They 
embraced, and immediately walked to the higheſt Emi- 
nence in the Iſland, whence they might be ſeen by their 
reſpeftive Armies. They then ſat down, and Cæſar 
ſeated himſelf in the middle, as being the moſt honour- 
able place. And now, without taking any Notice of paſt 
Tranſactions, they debated upon what form of Govern- 
ment they ſhould give the Commonwealth ; and, after 
three Days Conference, agreed, That Ofavius ſhould 
« refign the Conſulate to Yentidius ; that Lepidus, Cæ- 
© ſar and Antony ſhould inveſt themſelves with the ſu- 
« preme Authority during five Years, under the Name 
„ of Triumviri : That Antony ſhould have all Gaul ex- 
cept Norbonne, which Lepidus was to have with Spain ; 
* whilſt Cæſar was to poſſeſs Africa, Sicily, and Sar- 
„ dinia, with the other Iſlands ; and that 1aly and the 
© Eaſtern Provinces ſhould continue for a time in com- 
„mon.“ In this manner, ſays Plutarch, did theſe three 
Men divide the World, as tho' it had been their patri- 
moniaſ eſtate, They further agreed to deſtroy all their 
Enemies, on which Occaſion Cicero cauſed the greateſt 
Controverſy ; Antony, his 3 Enemy, refuſing 


to 
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10 come to any Accommodation till his Death was de- 
termined. Lepidus, (Who was only a Tool) conſented to 
this ; whilſt Cæſar, on Account of former Friendſhip, 
64 have his Life ſpared, but at laſt conſented to his 
th. | | 
9. Did not the Triumviri behave with the utmoſt 
Cruelty ? | 
A. They proſcribed 300 Senators and upwards of 2000 
Fquites. Rome was now in a moſt deplorable Condition; 
nothing being heard but Cries and Lamentations in every 
Part of it, and Murders were committed every where 
by the ſoldiers. No Man durſt refuſe Entrance to any of 
them, and Rome appeared like a Town that was exposd 
to the Sword of the moſt mercileis Enemy. Great Nu A 
bers of uncondemned Perſons loſt their Livesin this Con- 
fuſion : In a Word, the moſt horrid Fury that Revenge 
or Intereſt could ſuggeſt, and the moſt generous Kind. 
neſs that Love or Fidelity could inſpire, were ſeen in | 
different Incidents of this dreadful Proſcription. The 
T1iumwviri carried their Reſentment to ſuch Lengths, as | 
to give up to one another, their neareſt Relations. L. 
pidus ſacrificed his Brother Paulus to his two Colleges ; : 
t 


4 


Mark Antony abandoned to Cz/ar his Uncle Lucius,; 
and Cæſar gave up, to Antony, Cicero, to whom he was 


bound by the ſtricteſt Obligations. Cicero had fled on « 
board a Ship, but not being able to endure the Sea, he l 
returned to Shore, ſaying, © That he would die in his K 
« own Country which he had ſo often preſerved ;” and 
oing to a ſmall Village, his Servants being terrified r 
by Prodigies, put him again into his Litter, and were N 
carrying him back to Sea. But Cicero ſpying Rufhans | 
coming, ordered his Litter to be ſet down, and quietly N 
ſubmitted his Neck to Pomponius Lena whom he before MW * 
had ſaved from Condemnation. This Wretch cut of " 
his Head and Hands, and carrying them to Antoy, 
he inſulted over them. Some relate, that it was his Cuſ- F 
tom to have the Heads ofthoſe whom he had proſcrib'd ; 
brought vpon his Table, and that he there uſed to feed *n 


his Eyes a long time with this ſhocking Spectacle. His 7 
Wife Fulvia, according to Dion, ſpit upon Ciceros Head; * 
| and laying it on her P⸗ pull'd out the Tongue, and che 
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pierced it ſeveral times, with her Bodkin. The Head 
and Hands being afterwards, by Order of Antony, fix d 
vpon the Reffrum, the People were ſtruck with Horror, 
to ſee the Remains of a Man whoſe wonderful Eloquence 
had ſo often triumphed in that very Place, Cerero was 
then about fixty-four Years of Age. 

2, Who were the next Victims? 

A. Thoranius, young Cæſar's Tutor, who had educa- 
ted him with ſo much Care, and Plotius, who was de- 
figned Conſul, were included in the Proſcription. Quin- 
tius, Cicero's Brother, with all his Sons, were murder- 
ed. The moſt ſacred Ties of Nature were violated on 
this Occaſion, tho' many ſingular and wonderful Exam- 
ples of the Love of Wives to their Huſbands, and of 
Slaves to their Maſters, were ſeen. Oppius, taking bis 
decrepit Father on his ſhoulders, carried him to the Sea- 
ſide, and eſcaped with him into Sicily, for which the 
People, at his Return, appointed him Æaile, and gave 
him large Sums of Money. IT hoſe who eſcaped the Pro- 
ſcription fled either to Brutus in Macedonia, or to Corni- 
ficius in Africa; but the greateſt Part went io young Pom- 
pey in Sicily, who was then very powerful, particularly 
by Sea, and from whom they met with the moſt gene- 
rous and humane Treatment. The Triumwviri, in order 
to raiſe money, taxing 1400 Roman Ladies; theſe went 
to the Place where thoſe inhuman Magiſtrates were aſ- 
ſembled, when Hortenſia (Daughter to Hortenſius the fa. 
mous Orator) reproaching them, in the moſt pathetic, 
tho' decent Terms, with their Cruelty, they reduced the 
Number of Ladies to 400; but at the ſame time taxed 
above 100,000 Men; after which the Triumwiri went to 
the Senate-houſe, and declared that the Proſcription was 
at an end. 7 

2. What were the Confpirators doing ? 

A. They had now made a conſidera- 
ble | Progreſs tn the Eaſt, Caſſius having An. Rom. 712. 
ſubjected all Syria ; upon which Cæſar 
end Antony went into Macedonia, in order to fight them. 
Caffus and Brutus met at Smyrna; and after reducin 
the Rhodians and Lycians, they met again at Sardis, where 
they agreed to march againſt Antony and young Cz/ar. 

O 2 Here 
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Here one Evening Brutus, as he was ſitting penſive aud 
„ revolving the 1 ranſattions of his Life; the Memory 
« of Cæſar occurring to him, now perhaps not as 2 
« Traytor, a Tyrent, or Uſurper, but as one he loved 
« and murdered ; an Apparition appeared (or be 
4 thought appeared to him) which told him he was his 
« evil Genius, and would meet him at Philippi, to which 
« he calmly anſwered, I will meet thee there. Bru 
5 communicating a ſad Impreſſion which this made up- 
« on him to Caſſius, he in an Epicurean manner, gate 
* him a ſuperficial Comfort, by Diſcourſes of the Illu- 
« ſions our Fancies, our Dreams and our Sorrows im- 
print upon the Mind, and make of an imaginary, 2 
« real Torment.” This Diſcourſe however ſatisfied 
Brutus, and ſoon aſter they marched into Thrace, and 
then to the City of Philippi, ſituated on the Confines 
of Macedon and Thrace, near which the Forces of the 


Triumviri were encamped. | 
©. Ideſire to know the Particulars of the Battle fought 


between them. | 

A. Their Armies were not very unequal ; the Con- 
ſpirators having 19 Legions and 20,000 Horſe, and the 
Triumdiri the ſame — of Legions and 13, ooo 
Horſe. Several Skirmiſhes were fought, in which the 
Troops of the Conſpitators bad always the Advantage. 
At laſt the Day appeared which was to determine the 
Fate of the Commonwealth. The two Armies moved, 
and marched againſt each other with equal Fury. That 
of the Triumviri was commanded by Antony only. In 
the Army of the Conſpirators, ** Brutus commanded the 
« Right, and Coffias the Left of the Line. The fit 
«« broke the oppoſite Wing of the Enemy; the ſecond 
« was himſelf forced. But by a failure in their Orders 
« and Intelligence, each was ignorant of the other' 
« Fortune ; Brutus followed his Blow, and his Heat, 
drove him too far before he thought of C us, whom 
« at laſt, with a ſtrong Detachment, he returns 10 te- 
« lieve. His Friend retreated to a riſing Ground, to 
« yiew and bewail the Fate of their Cauſe, and com- 
« manded an Officer to obſerve that Body marching to- 


'« wards him. The Gentleman ſoon found them F gar 
« an 
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« and confidently rid in among them; they as kindly 
« incloſed him to inquire News: Upon ſeeing this, 
« the miſerable Caſſius concluded him taken by the Ene- 
« my ; and giving all for Joſt, retired into a Teat, where 
he was, by his own Order, killed by a Servant. Here 
«© Brutus——finks and falls into the moſt extreme De- 
« ſpair. He, with ſome others that eſcaped the Purſait, 
« retired to a Thicket of a Wood, where allo finding 
« they were traced, *twas propoſed till to ly. But he, 
« after having expreſſed a Satisfaction (but a falſe one, 
« fince he could not live with it) in his Integrity, ran 
„upon bis Sword, and transfixed his great Heart.” Such 
was the End of Brutus and Caſſius, who, as ſome relate, 
died by the ſame Weapons with which they had ſtabbed 
Ceſar. All thoſe who were conſcious of their having 
ſhared in the Guilt of Julius Cæſar's Death laid violent 
Hands upon themſelV es; but thereft rallying, ſubmitted 
to the Conquerors, by whom they were honourabiy treat- 
ed. The 7riumviri, by this Victory, eſtabliſhed their 
Empire on the Ruins of the Commonwealth; its Liber- 
ties being buried in the Plain of Pharſalia, with Brutus 
and Ca/zus, the laſt of the Romans. Some relate, that 
young Cæſar fell ſick before the Engagement; whilſt 
others fay, that, at the Beginning ot the Battle, he went « 

and hid himſelf in the Baggage. 

2. What was done by Cæſar and Mark Antony after 
the Battle ? 

A. They ſpent the following Days in wreaking their 0 
Vengeance on their Enemies. Horenfius, Pro-conſul of 1 
Macedonia, after the Death of Julius Cæſgar, was mur- 1 
dered on the Tomb of Caius Antonius, whom Hortenſius 
had put to Death by Brutus's Order. Livius Brutus, Fa- 
ther of Livia who was afterwards married to young Cæ- 
ſar, murdered himſelf in his Tent : Varus a brave Ro- 
man, obliged his Freed-man to diſpatch him. Cæſar, on 
this Occaſion, ſeemed to behave with more Cruelty than 
was natural to him ; he ſending Brutus's Head to Rome, ' 
to be laid at the Feet of the late Dictator's Statue. His | 
Aſhes were ſent to his Wife Portia, Cats's Daughter, 1 
who is ſaid to have killed herſelf by ſwallowing burning ; 
Coals. Cæſar forced a Senator and his Son to caſt Lots 
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for their Lives, which they both refuſed; but the Father 
gave himſelf up to Execution, and the Son ftabbed him- 
ſelf before bis face. Cæſar then returned to Ital, and 
Antony after viſiting Atbens, where he was preſent at the 
Conferences of the Philoſophers, croſſed into 4a with 
all his troops, where he was waited upon and courted 
by all thoſe Princes of the Eaſ who recognized the Ro- 
man Power; a Circumſtance that ſoothed moſt agreeably 
his ambitious Temper. He pardoned moſt of thoſe of 
Brutus's Party who ſurrendered to him; and extorted out 
of the People in theſe Countries, almoſt all the Money 
which had been left them by Brutus and Caffius. Ante. 
ny then made himſelf ſupreme Judge of the Diſputes be- 
tween the Kings of thoſe Countries. 

A. Did he not ſummon Cleopatra Queen of Egypt io 
appear before him ? 

A. Being in Cilicia, he was told that her Governours 
in Phenicia, had ſent Succours to Caſſius againſt Dola- 
bella (beheaded by Brut«;'s Order in Laodicea) and there- 
tore he commanded her to come and appear before him; 
a Circumſtance which afterwards proved his Ruin. Clez- 
fatra, (ure of the Triumph of her Charms, which ſhe 
had tried ſo ſucceſsfully on Julius Ceſar, was perſuaded 
that ſhe might eaſily captivate Antony. She wag very 
young and unexperienced when known to the former ; 
but fe was guing to appear before Antony in an Age 
in which Women add, to the Pride of Beauty, the 
greateſt Wit, and Knowledge of Aﬀairs. Cleopatra was 
then five and twenty. She now got together very rich 
Gifts ; large Sums of Money, and, above all, exceed- 
ingly rich Dreſſes ; relying ſtill more on the Charms 
and Graces of her Perſon (more powerful than the rich- 
eſt Habits) the ſet out very leiſurely on her Journey. Af- 
ter croſling the Sea of Pamphylia, ſhe entered the Cydnus, 
and going up that River arrived at Tarſus where Mark 
Antony then was. No Princeſs ever appeared in a more 
Gogular Manner, or with greater Magnificence. The 
Stern of her Ship was of Gold, the Sails of purple Silk, 
and the Oars of Silver. On the Deck was a Canopy 
of Gold Tiſſue, under which the Queen, habited like 
Venus, reclined ; lovely Boys fanning her like ſo many 

Cupias ; 
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Cupids ; and herſelf ſurrounded with the moſt beautiful 
Nymphs of her Court, in the Dreſſes of Nereid and 
Graces. Inſtead of Trumpets ; Flutes, Hautboys, Viols, 
and ſuch like Inſtruments, played the moſt tender Airs 
and the Cadence of the Oars, which kept time, made 
this Harmony ftill more delightful, On the Deck the 
moſt exquiſite perfumes were burnt, which diffuſed their 
Odours to a great Diſtance on the River, and to each 
of its Banks which were covered with numberleſs Spec- 
tators. 
What Reception did Cleopatra meet with? 

A. The People flock d in ſuch Crouds to meet her, 
tha: Antony, who then fat in his Tribunal, was left 
alone. A Report was ſpread, that Venus was coming in 
a Maſque to Bacchus, for the Advantage of Ma. She 
was no ſooner landed, but Antony ſent to pay his Com- 
pliments, and to invite her to Supper. She thanked 
bim, but defired to have him for her Gueſt, for which 
Purpoſe ſhe ordered Tents to be pitched on the Barks 
of the River. Antony went, and found all the Prepa- 
rations inexpreſſibly magnificent ; but he was ſtruck chief- 
ly with the Illumination; Lamps being diſpoſed, in the 
utmoſt Order and Beauty, in ſuch Numbers, that their 
Light almoſt rivalled that of the Sun. Antony invited 
her to an Entertainment the next Day; but tho' no- 
thing was wanting in it with regard to Order and Mag- 
nificence, yer he canteſſed that her's was infinitely ſupe- 
rior. Very little Notice was taken of the Complaints 
made againſt Cleopatra, which were really without Foun- 
dation : ſhe inchanted Mark Antony to ſuch a Degree, 
and gained fo abſolute an Aſcendant over him, that 
it was impoſſible for him to refuſe her any Thing; and 
'wwas then at her Requeſt that he put to Death Ar/inoe 
her Siſter, who had fled for Refuge to the Temple of 
Diana in Miletus. Nothing was now ſeen but Banquets ; 
and as Antony was one Day admiring the Richneſs and 
Workmanſhip of a great Number of Gold Cups; ſhe 
ſaid they were nothing, and preſented them to him. 
"Twas doubtleſs in one of theſe Entertainments, that 
(a Wager being laid) Cleopatra diſſolved a Pearl of im- 
menſe Value, and afterwards ſwallowed it. The other 
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Pearl, after Cleopatra's Death, coming into the Hands 
of Cz/ſar, he had it cut a- ſunder, and made two Pen. 
dants of it, and therewith adorned the Statue of Venn, 
Cleopatra, to captivate Antony ſtill more, never ſuffered 
him to be out of her Sight ; but made it her whole 
Study to divert him, and bind him the faſter in her 
Chains. She uſed to play at Dice with him ; attend 
in all his Parties of Hunting, and whenever he exerciſed 
his Troops. Her only Care was, to amuſe him agree- 
ably, and not to give him time to feel the Weight of 
his Chains. Antony had followed her to Alexandria in 
Egypt, where they ſpent the Remainder of the Year in 
the midſt of the moſt riotous Delights. 
9. What was doing at Rome during this Interval ? 
A. Cæſar was extremely buly in ſettling the Affairs of 
Itah, and dividing the Lands among the Veterans, which 
gave him great Trouble; the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Towns, with their Wives and Children, that were to be 
diſpoſſeſſed by their Soldiers, flocking to Rome in Crouds, 
aad filling the City with Cries and Lamentations, which 
raiſed great Murmurs againſt Czſar. 
An. Rim. 713. In this Diſtribution, no City ſuffered 
- more than Cremona, it having been 
ſtrongly attached to Bruts,'s Party, and Mantua met with 
the ite Fate. On this Occaſion Virgil, the Muſes Darl- 
ing, and one of the greateſt Poets that ever liv'd, had 
like to have Joſt his Li e; for a Centurion coming to 
di:poſſels. kim of his little Eftate, and being oppoſed, 
Vigil was forced to fiy, and had a very narrow Eſcape, 
25 he ſwam over a River ; which Removal, however, 
ſeems to have chiefiy promoted his future Advancement, 
fince it gave Riſe to his firſt Eclogue. The many Diſ- 
orders raiſed upon theſe Occaſions, and the repeated Dif- 
ficulties in which Cæſar was involved, gave the imperi- 
ous Fulvia, Mark Antony's Wife, a fair Opportunity to 
attempt the compaſſing of her Deſigns, the chief of 
which was, to bring back her huſband to Rome ; not to 
mention the Hatred ſhe entertained againſt young Cæ- 
far, for having divorced his Wife Claudia, who was her 
Daughter. As Proviſions were extremely dear in Rome 
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with that of the Lands above- mentioned) made the Peo- 
ple extremely uneaſy, upon which ſhe prevailed with 
Lucius Antonius the Conſul (Mark Antony's Brother) to 
take up Arms, upon Pretence of protedling the Country- 
People who were driven from their Habitations. The 
Troops he aſſembled having been let into Rome at Mid- 
night, he drove Lepidus, one of the Triumvirs, from 
thence ; made a Speech to the People ; and declared, 
that (agreeably to his Prother's Intentions) he refolved 
to aboliſh the Triumvirate. The greateſt Joy was im- 
mediately diffuſed over the whole City; and Lucius was 
declared Imperator. He then marched againit Czar, but 
being unable to keep the Field, he was forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in Peruſia, a ſtrong City in Hetruria, whence 
he made many bold and deſperate Sallies ; but being 
pieyed upon by Famine, was at laſt forced to ſurrender, 
on which occaſion both himſelf and his Soldiers met with 
the gentleſt Treatment from Cæſar. is not known 
what became afterwards of Lucius Antonius; but as for 
Fulvia, ſne fled into Greece. This War being ended 
Ceſar returned to Rome. 

9. Did not Mark Antony begin to awake from his 
Lethargy ? 

A. He was rouzed, upon receiving Advice of what 
had been tranſacted at Rome, and the Flight of his Wife 
and Friends from it; as alſo that the Parthians, headed 
by their King, and aſſiſted by Labienus, had ſeized upon 
Hria. He therefore got together 200 Ships, and a con- 
ſiderable Army which he had in thoſe Parts, and in- 
tended to march immediately againſt the Parthians ; but 
at the preſſing Sollicitations of his Wife Fulvia, and his 
Friends, he went towards Italy. Being come to Ather:, 
and meeting there with Fulwia, he blamed her very much 
for occaſioning the late Differences; and kere News 
was brought him, that young Cæſar had married Sc; i- 
Bonia, Siſter to Lito, Father-in-Law to young Pompey,with 
whom Cæſar hoped to gain an Alliance by this means. 
Antony being again ſuſpicicus of Ceſar, ſet out for Iiah, 
leaving Fala ia ſick in Siqone, where Griet tor her Hui- 
band's Infidelity and Scorn ſoon killed her. Antony cioſ- 
ſing the Ionion Sea, wes there met by Domitius, who de- 
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livered up to him all his Fleet and Forces; whence they 
ſailed tio Brunduſium, but were forbid Entrance by the 
Garriſon which young Cæſar had poſted there. This 
occaſioned ſuch a Diviſion between them, that Anion 
immediately blocked up the Place, and alſo got Pompey 
to invade /taly. Cæſar marched to Brunduſium, where 
the Veterans being unwilling to fight againſt Mark An- 
tony, a Reconciliation was endeavoured, and at laſt 


brough: about by Pollio on Antony's Side, and Mecænas 


on that of young Cæſar. A Marriage was now propoſed 
between Octavia, a Lady of the moſt exquiſite Accom- 
pliſhments both of Body and Mind, Half Siſter to young 
C4/ar, and Widow of Claudius Marcellus, who was Con- 
ſul in 704, and died a little after the War of Perufia, 
There was great Reaſon to fear, that new Feuds would 
be for ever breaking out between Mark Antony and Cz- 
far, and the Civil Wars never ceaſe, unleſs ſome Media- 
tor ſhould be found to reconcile them ; and nothing was 
judged ſo conducive to this, as the Marriage of Antay 
with Ofavia, Tho' the former had ſo much Fondneſs 
for Cleopatra, he yet could not handſomely refuſe fo ex- 
cellent a Lady as Octavia, and therefore to avoid all pre- 
ſent inconveniences, he married her. She had been diſ- 
penſed, by a Decree of the Senate, from the Obſervance 


of a Renan Law, whereby all Widows were command- 


ed to mourn ten Months for their Huſbands, and not to 
marry again before the Expiration of that Term. And 
now a new Diviſion was made of the Roman Erapire be- 
tween thoſe Commanders ; the Bounds of their Domini- 
ons being ſettled at Codropolis, a Town of Ilhyria : The 
Countries from thence, Weſtward, were to obey young 
Cæſar, and all Eaſtward, Antony. Lepidus, whoſe Au- 
thoricy declined daily, had Africa; to which Province he 
had been confined by young Cæſar. | 
What were the next TranſaQtionsof the Triumviri? 
A. The People being now ready to ſtarve for Want of 
Provifions, which Pompey kept from coming into Rome 
made grievous Complaints upon that Account, and were 
going to ſtone both him and Antony. Tho? young Ce- 
/ar bore a great Hatred to Pompey, they yet were at laſt 
perſuaded to come to an Interview, which was . 
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by the latter's demanding large Privileges for the Perſons 
proſcribed, and to ſucceed Lepidus in his Place and Au- 
thority. Nevertheleſs, ſo ſtrong was the Importunity of 
the People, that they had a ſecond Interview, in which 
it was concluded, That Pompey ſhould retain all the 
« ]{]ands he already poſſeſſed, together with Peloponneſus ; 
« that he might demand the Conſulſhip in his Abſence ; 
« that he ſhould leave the Sea open, and pay the People 
* the Corn due to them out of Sicily ; and that all the 
« Perſons proſcribed, ſuch excepred as were guilty of 
© Cz/ar's Death, ſhould have liberty to return Home.” 
After this a Peace was concluded to the 

great ſoy of the People, Conſuls were An. Rom. 714. 
now appointed for the four ſucceeding 

Years. Cæſar, to keep up the Vigour and Diſcipline of 
his Troops, ſent part of them into //{yricum, and march 
ed the reſt into Gaul, where were ſome Commotions. 
Antony (et out for the Eaſt againſt the Parthians, over 
whom Ventidius, his Lieutenant, had gained ſeveral Vic- 
tories, and repulſed them into Media and Meſopotamia. 
Antony (ſettled the Affairs of Syria upon the Spot, and 
concluded a Peace with the King of Comagena, who had 
aſſiſted the Parthians ; and got the King whom he let- 
tled in thoſe Parts, to be confirmed by a Decree of the 
Senate. He paſſed the Winter at Athens with Ofavuia, 
where he gave himſelf up to Pleaſure, laying aſide all 
the Mark of his Authority. 

A2. Did the younger Pompey continue ſatisfied? 

A. He ſeemed to be ſo for a time, but afterwards a 
freſh Rupture enſued, the Pretence of which was, that 
Axtony, who was bound by Treaty to quit Peloponneſus, 
icrupled to do it till Pompey had paid the Monies due to 
him by the inhabitants. Pompey not conſenting to this 
immediately, repeated his Cruifings, which again re- 
newed the Grievances of the People. A Commander 
under the younger Pompey revolting to Ceſar, the latter 
pat to Sea, in order to invade Sicily, but was defeated by 
Pompey, and in great Danger of his Lite ; and afterwards 
the greateſt Part of his Ships were ſunk by a fucious 
Storm. Cæſar now fortified the Coaſts of Jraly to pre- 
vent an Invaſion from Pomjey, and ſent to Antony for 
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Succour. But notwithſtanding theſe Loſſes, he had 
Thoughts of a new Marriage, (the Temper of Scribonia 
being inſupportable) and was ſo charmed with Livia 
Drufilla, that he took her from Tiberius Nero her Huſ. 
band, tho' ſhe was fix Months gone with Child. In the 
mean time Cz/ar was to be aſſiſted by 
An. Rem. 716. Mark Antony, who accordingly came 
into /taly, not ſo much to ſuccour him 
as to enquire nto the State of Affairs, and to embrace 
any favourable Conjunctures that might offer. They now 
began to grow jealous again, and to complain of one an- 
ocher ; and their former Animoſity would very probably 
have broke out again, had not the excellent Ofavia re- 
conciled them; upon which the following Treaty was 
concluded; That Cæſar ſhould furniſh Antony with 
two Legions, to reinforce his Army againſt the Par- 
* thians ; that Antony ſhould furniſh Cæſar with 100 
«« armed Gallies to oppoſe Pompey ; that one of Antony's 
Sons ſhould marry a Daughter of Cæſar's, &c.” Theſe 
Matters being adjuſted, and the Duration of the Trium- 
virate prolonged five Years more, without the leaſt Re- 
gard paid to the Suffrages of either Senate or People, 
Mark Antony left Cæſar and his Wife Odavia, in order 

to go and march againſt the Parthians. | 

2. WhatSuccels had Cæſar againſt Pompey ? 

A. He now reſolved, in Conjunction 
An. Rom. 717. wich Lepidus and Taurus, to invade Sicih 
from three ſeveral Quarters, but his 
Fleet was again ſhatiered by a Storm, which gave inex- 
preſſible Joy to Pompey. However, ſome time after, Ce- 
far ſent out a new Force under the Command of Agrippa, 
a a moſt brave and faithful Officer, who landed his Troops 
in Sicily, after which a naval Engagement was fought ; 
Pompey was quite defeated, but eſcap'd, with only 17 
Ships, be intending to fly to Antony. At the fight of 
this fignal Overthrow, Fompey's Forces in the Iſland ſur- 
rendered to Agrippa; after which Meſſana opening its 
Gates to Agrippa, all Sicily was ſubjected. But Cz/ar hav- 
ing triumphed over all the Republicans, thought it time 
to break with his Collegues. He wanted to reign fing]y, 
and thereſore was determined, if poſſible, to rid himſelf 
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of them. He eaſily got Lepidus out of the way. This 
Triumvir, being little eſteemed by his Soldiers, was 
abandoned by them in the midſt of his Camp, which 
Ce/ar became Maſter of by his artful Conduct and his 
ſecret Negotiations. He then diveſted Lepidus of the ſu- 
preme Authority ; after which this Triumvir was reduced 
to ſo abject a State, that he became an Object of Pity to 
his molt inveterate Enemies. With regard to the young- 
er Pompey, he at firſt, as was ſaid before, had T houghts 
of flying for Refuge to Antony ; knowing that there was 
not a good Underitanding between him and Czar ; but 
hearing that the Parthians had gained ſome Advantage 
over him, he changed his Reſolution, and reſolved to fly 
to Phradtes, Brother to Orades, and to fight in con- 
junction with him againſt Antony. However, the laſt 
mentioned having Advice of his Deſign, ſent ſome Per- 
ſons who killed him; he being 40 Years 
of Age, and at that time in Phrygia, An. Rom. 718. 

9. Whither did Cæſar go now ? 

4A. To Rome, where he was received with univerſal 
Joy. The Senators met him at the Gates, and conducted 
him to the Capitol, followed by all the People, crowned 
with Chaplets of Flowers; whence, after he had re- 
turned Thanks to the Immortals, they waited upon 
him io his Palace. Cæſar now bent his whole Thoughts 
to the winning the Affections of the People; and he en- 
deavoured to reſtore the public Tranquillity of the City, 
it having been lately very much infeſted with Thieves 
and Robbers, whom he puniſhed, and appointed ſome 
Companies to guard Rome. For theſe and many other 
Regulations, he attracted the Veneration of the People, 
and fome Cities of Italy erected Altars to him. One Act 
of his endeared him particularly to them: Cæſar hay- 
ing found a conſiderable Number of Letters and Memo- 
rials of the principal Senators among Pompey's Papers, 
that might have created new Diſturbances ; he brought 
them all into the Forum, and burnt them in Preſence of 
the People, declaring, ** That he there ſacrificed all 
his private Reſentment to the Good of the Common- 
wealth; and was determined to give up all his Au- 
'* thority, when Mark Antony ſhould be returned from 
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e the Parthian War.” The People were ſo well pleaſed 
with this Declaration, that they created him Tribune for 
Life, hoping that this would lay aſide the Title of Trium- 
vir; however he deferr'd the Suppreſſion of the Trium- 
virate till Antony's Return, and ſent Bibulus to commy- 
nicate his Deſign to him; after which he ſet out againſt 
the People of /lyricum. 

9. What were Antony and Cleopatra doing in Egypt ? 

A. That Queen, in the midſt of her violent Paſſions, 
and perpetual Hurry of Pleaſures, ſtill preſerved a Taſte 
for the polite Arts. She reſtored, in a great Meaſure, 
the famous Library of Alexandria, which had been burnt. 
She uſed to read, and was Miſtreis of a great many Lan- 

ages. Cleopatra, looking upon herſelf as the lawful 
Wit: of Antony, could not bear the Thoughts of his 
Marriage with Octavia, whom ſhe conſidered as her Ri- 
val: So that Antony, to pacity her, gave her Phenicia, 
Lower Syria, Cyprus, a great Part of Cici ia, and Part 
of Judæa and Arabia, which greatly diſguſted the Ro- 
mans. Antony after this made ſome Expeditions againſt 
the Parthians and Armenians, but very little to his Ho- 
nour. In one of thele, the Temple of Anaitis, a God- 
deſs greatly revered by a People of Armenia, was plun- 
yen, and her Statue, of ſolid Gold, broke to Pieces 
by the Soldiers, which enriched many of them confider- 
ably. One of them, (a Veteran) who was ſettled at Bo- 
nonia in Italy, being afterwards honoured with Auguftus's 
Company at his Houſe ; whilft they were at Supper, 
ſays Czſar to his Hoſt, It is true, that the Man who 
« firſt laid his Hands on this Statue, was ftruck blind, 
« [oft the Uſe of his Limbs and immediately expir'd'?” 
«© “ Were that Fact, (replied the Soldier with a 
% Smile) I ſhould not have the Honour to fee Cæſar in 
„ my Houſe; I being the raſh Man who ſtruck the 
« firſt Blow, and that very luckily ; for I owe all | have 
«© in the World to the good Goddeſs, and your High- 
« neſs is now ſupping upon one of her Legs.” Antony 
imagining he had completely ſettled the Affairs of thoſe 
Countries, and being impatient to return to Cleofatra, 
he brought back his Troops with ſo much haſte, not- 


withſtanding the Severity of the Seaſon, and the Abun- 
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dance of the Snows, that he loſt 8000 Men in his March, 
and arrived in Phenicia with few Soldiers. He there 
waited for Cleopatra ; and as ſhe long delayed coming, 
he was ſeized with the deepeſt Melancholy ; however, 
ſhe ar laſt arrived, bringing Clothes and Money for the 
Soldiers. 

9. Was not Ofavia very much diſcontented at this? 
A. She ſet out to meet Antony, with Cæſar's Conſent, 
who gave it with no other View, but that Antony's Paſ- 
ſion for Cleopatra might prompt him to uſe Octavia ill; 
and that this, exciting the Indignation of the Romans 


againſt Antony, he thereby ſhould have juſt Cauſe to 
draw the Sword againſt him. This ſucceeded re 
to his Wiſhes. Odfawia received a Letter from her Huſ- 
band, by which ſhe was ordered to come no farther than 
Athens, and accordingly ſhe ſtopped there. In the mean 
time Cleopatra, who dreaded very much the Charms and 
Graces of Ofawta, employed all the Artifices imaginable 
to prevent his going away. She aſſumed an Air of Me- 
lancholy, and would frequently let fall a Tear at his 
coming in ; but would immediately wipe it away, and 
affect to conceal what ſhe had done, as tho' ſhe was un- 
willing to let him perceive her Weakneſs and Diſorder. Au- 
tony was ſo moved at her Sorrow, that he ordered Ofawia 
to go back to Rome. At her Return to it, ſhe would not 
leave her Huſband's Houſe, tho' ſtrongly importuned to ĩt 
by Cæſar; and ſtill reſiding there, took the greateſt Care 
of her Family. She behaved with the ſame Indulgence to- 
wards the Children of Antony and Fulvia as ever, and 
beſtowed the utmoſt Pains on their Education. She 
loved her Huſband, notwithſtanding his ill Uſage of her; 
and could not bear to think that the ungenerous Treat- 
ment thar ſhe met with, ſhould light up a new Civil 
War. What an Oppoſition of Characters have we 
here! How amiably venerable does Odavia appear in 
the midſt of repeated Inſults; and how wrechedly abject 
does Cleopatra ſeem, tho' ſurrounded with the utmoſt 
Magnificence ! Cleopatra had Recourſe to every Artifice 
to _ Antony in her Chains, for which purpoſe Tears, 
Careſſes, Reproaches and Threats were employed. She 


had bribed all who approached him; and thoſe repre- 
ſenting, 
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ſenting, that it would be inbuman in him to abandon 
aire, ſince ſhe was dying for Love of him; he re- 
turned ſpeedily to Alexandria, and ſuſpended his Ex- 
| pedition againſt the Parthians till next 
An. Rom. 719. Spring. This being come, he left 
Egypt with the utmoſt Reluctance; 
when after poſſeſſing himſelf (in no very honourable man- 
ner) of Armenia, he returned in Triumph to Alexanaria, 
(the King of Armenialaden with Gold Chains, following 
his Chariot) and he preſented him to Cleopatra, who 
not long after made him promiſe to beſtow the Roman 
Empire upon her. Before he ſet out upon the lait men- 
tioned Expedition, he had cauſed Cleopatra, and all her 
Childien to be crowned with the greateſt Splendour and 
Magnificence ; himſelf being habited like Bacchus, and 
the Queen like {//s. 
2. Did Antony march any more againſt the Par- 
thians 
A. He was advanced for that Purpoſe 
An. Rom. 720. as far as the Banks of the Araxes; but 
the News which was brought from Rome 
obliged him to lay aſide that Expedition. Immediately 
he detached 16 Legions under the Command of Cani- 
dius, to the Jonian Sea: and ſoon came up with them at 
Epbeſus, where he halted, in order that he might be near 
at hand, in caſe of an open Rupture berween him and 
Ceſar. Cleopatra coming thither to Antony, his Friends 
adviſed him to ſend her back into Epypt ; but that Prin- 
ceſs employing Canidius to ſpeak for her, upon his Re- 
monſtrances ſhe was permitted to ftay. From Epheſus 
they went to the lſiand. of Samos, which was the Ren- 
dezvous of the greateſt Part of the Forces; and here An- 
tony and Cleopatra lived as luxuriouſly as they had done 
in Egypt. On one ſide a great Number of Kings had 
orders to ſend Arms, Proviſions, and Soldiers to this 
Iſland ; and, on the other, all the Comediins, Dancers, 
Muſicians and Buffoons, were commanded to repair to it; 
ſo that frequently when a Ship was thought to come 
loaded with Arms and Ammunition, it proved to be 
Players, Scenes and Machines. But now Antony's Temper 
began to be ſoured, inſomuch that he ſuſpected Cles- 
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atra herſelf, and-fancied ſhe intended to poiſon him ; 
for which Reaſon he would never touch any Meats till 
after ſhe had firſt taſted of them. The Queen perceiving 
his Diffdence, poiſoned the Tops of the Flowers that 
compoſed the Crowns, which herſelf and Antony, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Ancients, uſed to wear at 
Table. Being now inflamed with Wine, Cleopatra de- 
fired Antory to drink thoſe Flowers. He did not ſtand 
for much Invitation, ſo breaking off the Tops of them 
with his Fingers, and throwing them into a Goblet of 
Wine, he was going to drink it, but the . er holding 
his Arm ; © I (ſays ſhe) am the Poiſoner of whom you 
ate ſo very ſuſpicious. But now judge whether I 
„ ſhould want Opportunities to diſpatch you, were I 
« grown tired, or could live without you.” Upon this, 
ordering a Priſoner to be brought in, who was ſentenced 
to die, ſhe obliged him to drink off the Liquor, and he 
expired immediately. From hence the Court removed 
to Athens, where Antony and Cleopatra ſtill continued 
their riotous Courſe of Life. 
2. What was doing in Rome? 
A. Caius Sefius and Domitius Æno- 
barbus, the new Conſuls having de- An. Rom, 721. 
clared openly for Antony, left Rome, 
and went over to him. Cz/ar pretended that he had 
ow them leave to go; and declared publickly, that all 
erſons might retire from the City, and go whitherſoever 
they thought proper. By this he remained Maſter of 
Rome ; and ordered all things for his own Intereſt, in 
Oppoſition to that of Mark Antony. The latter having 
Advice of this, aſſembled all the Chiefs of his Party; 
and the Reſult of their Deliberations was, that he ſhould 
denounce War againſt Cæſar and divorce Odavia, and 
accordingly he did both. Antony's Military Preparations 
were in ſuch forwardneſs, that had he marched againſt 
Cæſar without Loſs of Time, he would certainly have 
overpowered him; his Rival not being then in a Con- 
dition to oppoſe him either by Sea or Land. But he 
was intoxicated by Pleaſures, and ſuſpended the Ope- 
rations of War till next Spring; ſo that Cæſar had time 
ſufficient to aſſemble all his Forces. Antony being de- 
| termined 
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termined to divorce Ofavia, ſent Deputies to Rome, to 
notify it there. They were likewiſe or- 
An. Rom. 722. dered to turn her and her Children out 
of his Palace; and in Caſe of Refuſal, 
to drive her away by Force, and, leave in it none but the 
Son whom Fukvia had brought him. This was fo much 
the greater Outrage, as it was cauſed by a Rival; but 
Octavia ſtifling her Reſentment, anſwered the Deputies 
only by Tears; and notwithſtanding the Injuſtice of 
theſe Orders, ſhe obeyed them, and went away with 
her Children. She even endeavoured to appeaſe the In- 
dignation of the People, who were exaſperated at this 
Action; and ſhe did all that lay in her Power to ſoften 
Cz/ar's Reſentment, The Remonſtrances ſhe made uſe 
of on that Occaſion, had a quite different Effect from 
what ſhe ſuſpeded; for the People charmed with her 
Virtue, pitied her Misfortunes, and hated Antony ſtill 
more. Odcavia had had by her firſt Hufband, a Son 
named Marcellus, who was a Youth of very great Merit, 
and had married young _ Daughter. He was 
look d upon as preſumptive Heir of the Empire, and died 
the Year of Rome 731, in the Bloom of Life. Odlavia 
was fo afflicted at his Death, that being quite inconſol- 
able, ſhe ſpent the Remainder of her Days in Solitude, 
and the deepeſt Melancholy. She died the Year of 
Rome 744, and left two Daughters whom ſhe had by 
Antony, and who married to great Advantage. 
Q. Was not Antony's Will brought forth? 
A. It had been left with the Veſtals, which being di- 
vulged to Ceſar, he with great Difhculty got it out 
of their Hands, and read it in the Aſſembly of the People. 


Its Purport was as follows; 1. That Antony recog- 


« nized Cæſarion, as legitimate Son to Julius (æſar. 
„ 2, That he appointed as his Heirs the Children he 
% had by Cieopatra, with the Title of King of Kings. 
« 3. That in Caſe he ſhould die in Rome, his Body, af- 


ter having been carried in Pomp thro' that City ſhould 


ic be laid on a Bed of State, and be afterwards ſent to 
4 Cleopatra, whom he appointed to ſolemnize his Fu- 
« neral.” However, ſome Authors look upon this Will 
as a ſuppoſititious Piece, and drawn up by Cæſar, oy 
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to make Antony more odious to the People. Beſides this 
Will, a Report was ſpread, that Antony, in Caſe his Arms 
were proſperous, intended to beſtow Rome on Cleopatra, 
and to transfer the Seat of the Empire to Egypt. 
9. Did Antony and Ceſar proceed to Hoſtilities ? | 
A. The latter having raiſed a Land Army, and equip- 
ped a Fleet, declared likewiſe War againſt his Enemy, 
judging that he now had a Force ſufficient to oppoſe him. 
But in the Proclamatiog publiſhed by the People for that 
Purpoſe, Cleopatra's Name, only, was mentioned ; Cæſar 
not being willing to include that of Auto, particularly 
not to diſguſt the Adherents of that Roman; and to 
rer der him the more excuſable, in making War againſt 
his Country, only for the ſake of an Egyptian Woman. 
Antony returned from Athens to Samos 
where his whole Fleet bad rendezvouſed. An. Rom. 723. 
It conſiſted of 500 Ships of War of an 
extraordinary Structure and Bulk, ſo that they looked 
like ſo many floating Iſlands. On this Fleet there em- 
barked 200,000 Foot. and 12,000 Horſe. Several Kings 
of Afia were there in Perſon, and others had ſent ſuccours. 
This Fleet exhibited a moſt pompous Spectacle, when it 
put to Sea; but the Magnificence of Cleopatra's Galley 
ſurpaſſes all Deſcription. Every Part of it glittered with 
Gold ; its Sails and Streamers of Purple Sitk, ſported 
in the Winds; during which, the Trumpets and other 
Inftruments of War, ſounded Airs of Joy and Triumph. 
This Queen, intoxicated with her Grandeur, threatened 
to burn the Capitol; and was preparing, with her Bands 
of infamous Lunuchs, quite to deſtroy the Roman Em- 
pire. With Regard to Cæſar's Fleet, it was not fo 
ſplendid, but much fitter for Service than that of Antony. 
He had but 250 Ships, with 80,000 Foot, and the ſame 
Number of Horſe as his Enemy. All his Soldiers and 
Sailors were choſen Men ; and bis Ships were lighter, 
and much fitter for Action than thoſe of Antony. Cæſar 
had his Rendezvous at Brunduſium, and Antony advanced 
as far as Corcyra; but the Seaſon for fighting being paſt, 
they laid up their Fleets in good Harbours, and diſ- 
Four their Hatred by mutual Reproaches and Satyrical 
ters. | 


9. Pleaſe 
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2. Pleaſe to go on with the Courſe of this War. 
A. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, both Parties 
brought forth their reſpecti ve Armies. The two Fleets 
ſailed into the Gulph of Ambracia in Epirus. The braveſt 
and moſt experienced Officers under Anatom, adviſed 
him not to hazard a Naval Engagement ; but to fend a- 
way Cleopatra, and to get on Shore in Thrace or Mace. 
donia, and there fight on Land, as he had a much finer 
Army than Cæſar, and his Fleet was vaſtly inferior; but 
Cleopatra being of a different Opinion, becauſe ſhe could 
eſcape with greater Eaſe, in caſe Antony ſhould loſe the 
Day, a Naval Engagement was reſolved. The Baile 
was fought on the 2d of September, in the Gulph of Am. 
bracia near the City of Actium, in ſight of the Land Ar. 
mies, one of which was drawn up in Batile- array on the 
North, and the other on the South Side of this Coaſt, 
waiting the Event of the Battle, Victory was doubtful 
for ſome time, ill Cleopatra, terrify'd at the Noiſe, un- 
expectedly tack d about, and fled towards Peloponneſus 
with 60 Sail. Antony ſeeing her draw off, and being 
quite loſt to Reflection and to himſelf, he crouded all the 
Sail poſſible after her; and yielded to Czſar a Victory, 
which he till then had bravely diſputed with him. How- 
ever, it ſtill coſt the Conqueror dear; for Antom's Ships 
exerted themſelves fo gallantly after his Flight, that, al- 
tho” the Battle began about Noon, it did not end 'till 
Night came on, ſo that Cæſar's Troops were obliged to 
ſpend it on board their Ships. Agrippa diſplayed great 
Bravery and Conduct on this Occaſion. 

9. What followed after this ? | 

A. Ce/ar perceiving that he had gained a complete 
Victory, ſent a Squadron in purſuit of Antony and Cleo- 


patra, which ſoon returned, finding it would be impol- 


ſible to overtake them. Antony getting to Cleopatra, 
who was on board the Admiral, went and ſeated himſelf 
on the Stern, where laying his Head on his Hands, and 
his Arms on his Knees, he appeared like a diſtracted Per- 
ſon, who, overwhelmed with Melancholy, was reflecting 


on his ill Conduct, and the Calamity it had brought up- 


on him. He continued three Days in this gloomy Con- 
dition, till their Arrival at Tenarus, without ſeeing ot 
; 8 ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking to Cleopatra; but afterwards they came together, 
and lived as uſual This Victory was of the higheſt ad- 
vantage to Cæſar, for all Antony's Land Forces, (under 
the Command of Canidizs ) tho' very ſtout and reſolute 
for ſome time, ſeeing themſelves abandoned by their Ge- 
neral, were ſoon after willing to accept of ſuch Conditions 
as Ceſar offered; and accordingly they ſubmitted to him. 
Cæſar generouſly ſpared all but a very few, who were his 
rofeſſed and moſt inveterate Enemies. 

9. What became of Antony and Cleopatra ? 

A. The latter failed from Tenarus for Alexandria; and 
the former made for Libya, where he had left a conſider- 
able Army; but upon his Landing, he heard that it had 
revolted to Ceſar. He was ſo afflicted at the News, that 
he was going to kill himſelf, but was diverted from that 

Reſolution by his Friends; upon which he reſolved to 
foilow Cleopatra to Alexandria. This Princeſs, at her go- 
ing into that Port, fearing that ſhould the Inhabitants 
hear of Aztony's Defeat, they would ſhut their Gates a- 

ainſt her ; ſhe therefore cauſed Crowns to be fixed on 

— Ships, in order that it might be ſuppoſed Antony had 
gained the Victory. Being arrived in the City, ſne put to 
Death ſeveral of the greateſt Noblemen of her Kingdom, 
for fear left the News of her Defeat ſhould prompt them 
to take up Arms againſt her. Antony arrived ſoon after ; 
and now ſhe meditated (in order to eſcape from Cæſar) a 
very extraordinary Attempt, which was, to put all her 
Treaſures on board ſeveral Ships, and carry them, by 
Land, from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea, over 
the Ihmus; and afterwards retire to ſome remote Part 
of the World, with a few choſen Friends ; but the Ara- 
bians ſetting Fire to the Ships, ſhe was obliged to lay aſide 
her Deſign, and thereupon ſhe prevailed with Antony to 
join with her in ſending Embaſſadors to ſue for Peace; 
but was fo treacherous, (Ambition triumphing over 
Love on this Occaſion) as to order her Embaſſadors to 
negotiate a ſeparate Treaty for her. Cæſar would not 
admit Antony's Embaſſadors to Audience; but he gave a 
favourable Reception to thoſe of the Queen, he being 
paſſionately deſirous of ſecuring both her Perſon and 
Treaſures ; the former to adorn his Triumph, and the 


latter 
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latter to enable him to pay the Debts he had con, 
trated, to defray the Expences of this War. 
9. What was Antony doing ? 
A. Ever ſince his laſt Arrival in Ep ype, 
An. Rom. 724. he had withdrawn to a Country Seat, 
which he had built for that Purpoſe on 
the Banks of the Mile, near the Pharos, there to enjoy 
the Converſation of two philoſophical Friends who had 
followed him. In this Solitude he at firſt ſeem'd. to take 
a Pleaſure in hearing the ſage Diſcourſes of his Compa- 
nions ; but as it was not poſſible for them to ſuppreſs in 
him the Paſſion he had for Cleopatra, (the only Cauſe of 
all bis Misfortunes) it ſoon reſumed its former Empire. He 
now returned to Alexandria ; abandon'd himſelf again to 
the Charms and deſtructive Endearments of Cleopatra ; 
and to pleaſe her, ſent a ſecond Deputation to Cæſar, on 
which Occaſion he did not bluſh to offer to lead a private 
Life in Atbens, provided Cæſar would leave Cleopatra and 
her Children in the quiet Enjoyment of the Kingdom of 
Egypt. The Deputies not ſucceeding, Antony endeavoured 
to drown his Cares in Wine ; and Cleopatra and he re- 
turned to their riotous Exceſſes. But now the Queen (fear- 
ing a ſad Reverſe of Fortune) got together all Sorts of 
Paiſons; and tried their Effects on Criminals condemned 
to die, in order to find which of them put to the leaſt 
Pain. Having found by Experiments, that the ſtrongeſt 
Poiſons killed immediately, but threw the Patient into 
violent Agonies ; and that thoſe of a gentle Kind brought 
on Death in a ſlow, but eaſy Manner; ſhe tried the Bite 
of venomous Creatures, and found that the Aſp (a little 
Serpent) was the only one which did not cauſe Pains and 
Convulſions ; but which, after N a ſoft Languor 
over all the Senſes, and moiſtening the Face, gently ex- 
tinguiſhed the Lamp of Life ; ſo that Perſons in this 
Condition were uneaſy at 2 awaked, like thoſe who 
are oppreſſed with Sleep; ſhe therefore reſolved to chuſe 
this Kind of Death. 
9. Did not ſhe endeayour to conceal her Deſign from 
Antony? 
Is order to remove all his Suſpicions, ſhe now diſco- 


rered a greater Fondneſs than ever; ſo that when her 
Birth- 
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Birth-day came, ſhe kept it in a Manner ſuitable to their 
unhappy Condition; but that of Antony was ſolemnized 
with greater Mapnificence than had been ſeen ; and a 

reat Part of the Gueſts were enriched by the noble Pre- 
ents ſhe made th2m, in Honour of Antony. Ceſar was 
now in [taly, whither he was called by Letters from A4. 
grippa, after having ſpent Part of the Winter in Athens, 
and the Remainder in the Iſland of Samos. The Occafion 
of his Return was, the Mutiny of his Soldiers, whom he 
had ſent to Brunduſium after the Victory; and who (as 
was cuſtomary) inſiſted upon their Rewards and Diſ- 
charge. Cæſar, after appeaſing the Soldiers and giving 
the neceſſary Orders, ſailed from Brunduſium towards E- 
gott with his Fleet; whilſt his Army marched along the 
Coaſt of Africa, in order to invade Egypt on the other 
Side. All the Monarchs of 4fa came now to pay him 
their Submiſſion ; but none ſhewed more Zeal on this 
Occaſion than Herod King of Judæa, who went to Rhodes 
to offer Ceſar his Crown, his Perſon, and Forces. Herod 
had been one of Mark Antony's ground Friends, and he 
therefore had ſo little Hopes of ſucceeding by his Voy- 
age, that E the DiQtates of his Cruelty) 
commanded two Perſons in whom he repoſed the 
ſtrongeſt Confidence, to put Mariamne his Queen, of 
whom he was diſtractedly fond, to Death, in caſe any 
Misfortunes ſhould befall him. The Secret being re- 
vealed to Mariamne, and Herod reproached with it at his 
Return to Judæa, it coſt that beautiful Queen, who was 
worthy a better Fate, her Life. Cæſar, as a remarkable 
Example of his Clemency, pardoned Herod; left him in 
the quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, and received him 
into Favour. 

2. What was Cæſar's next Enterprize ? 

A. Fully ſenſible that it was of the higheſt Impor- 
tance to him, not to leave his Victory unfiniſhed, he 
paſſed into Syria, and coming to Pelufium, Seleucus ſur- 
rendered it to him; he having received private Orders 
for that Purpoſe from Cleopatra, which being known 
and occaſioning great Murmurings, Cleopatra, to clear 
herſelf, delivered Seleucuss Wife and Children into Au- 
texy's Hands, in order that he might put them to death. 
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What a Moaſter was this Queen! the moſt odious Vices 
were complicated in her Perſon; an abſolute Renuncia. 
tion of all her Modeſty; a violent Propenſity to Fraud, In- 
juſtice and Cruelty, and, what is worſt of all, a moſt de. 
teſtable Hypocriſy. Cleopatra had built adjoining to the 
Temple of %, an Edifice, (deſigned for. a Sepulchre) 
equally beautiful and magnificent. Thither ſhe carried 
her moſt precious Moveables, her Treaſures and Jewels, 


with a 2 Quantity of Perfumes and aromatic Wood; 


as tho the intended to raiſe a funeral Pile. Cz/ar, fearin 
leſt Deſpair ſhould prompt this Queen to burn herſelf in 
it, with thoſe immenſe Riches, ſent her the kindeſt Meſ. 
ſages during his March to Alexandria. Being now come 
near that City, he pitched his Camp in the Hippodrome, 
hoping he ſhould ſoon poſſeſs himſelf of the City, by 
means of the ſecret Intelligence he held with Cleopatra, 
en which he depended no leſs than on his Forces. But 
the near Approach of ſo formidable a Rival, began once 
more to rouze Antony, and according.y he prepared for 
a ſtout Defence, He made a vigorous Sally; and, af- 
ter making a dreadful Havock of the Beſiegers, return- 
ed victorious into the City. This was the laſt Effort 
of an expiring Valour, which exhauſted in this Ex- 
ploit all its remaining Strength and its Senſations of 
Glory. Inſtead of purſuing his Victory, and keeping a 
watchful Eye over Cleopatra who betrayed him, he flew 
in his Armour to her, and threw himſelf at her Feet. 
The Palace at Alexandria ecchoed with Acclamations 
as tho' the Siege had been raiſed ; and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ſpent that Day and Part of the Night in feaſting 
and carouzing. 

2. What was done on the Morrow? 

4. Antony reſolved to make a laſt Attempt both by 
Sea and Land, with a full Reſolution to conquer or die. 
Le ordered his Attendants to fill him out Wine plentifully 
ſaying, ** This perhaps may be the laſt Service you will 
4 be able to do me; for To-morrow you may change 
« your Maſter, whilſt I lie ſtretch'd on the Ground, and 
« contemned by the whole World. In the Dead of 
Night, when the whole City were in Slumbers, ſuddenly 
was heard a dreadful Noiſe of Voices, Inſtruments and 


Howling 
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Howlings, like thoſe of Bacchanals, which proceeded 
thro' Alexandria, and paſſed out of the Gate that faced 
the Enemy's Camp. Day appearing, Antony drew up his 
Land-Forces on ſome rifing Grounds out of the City; 


and from thence beheld his Gallies which were rowing | 


cut of the Port, and going to attack thoſe of Cæſar. 
But how great was his Aſtoniſhment when he ſaw Cleo- 
zatra's Admiral ftrike to Czſar, and deliver up all the 
Fleet to him! Antom's Cavalry ſeeing this, deſerted 
him and went over to Cæſars Camp; his Infantry be- 
ing forced to yield. This manifeſt Treachery opened 
Antory's Eyes, and made him believe, but too late, all 
that his Friends had aſſured with regard to the Treachery 
of the Queen. In this Extremity, he thought to do a 
glorious Act of Courage, in challenging Cæſar to fight 
him in fingle Combat ; but the only Anfwer the latter 
ſent, was, that if he were weary of living, he might 
chuſe ſome other kind of Death. Upon this, Antony 
tortured with Fury and Deſpair, came back into the 
City, and flew to the Palace, with a firm Reſolution to 
murder Cleopatra, but did not find her there. 

©. What was become of her? 

A. This intriguing Princefs, to ſecnre herſelf from 
the indignation of Artery, had retired to a Diſtrict of 
the City, in which were the Tombs ef the Kings of 
Egypt. It was defended by ſtrong Walls, and ſhe had 
ordered the Gates of it to be ſhur. She then ſpread a 
Report, that, preferring an honourable Death to an ig- 
nominious Captivity, ſhe had killed herſelf in the midſt 
of the Tombs of her Anceſtors, which ſhe likewiſe had 
choſen for her own Sepulchre. Antony did not give him- 
ſelf leiſure to examine a Rumour, the Truth of which 
be ought naturally to have ſuſpected; but ſtruck at the 
Thoughs of her Death, and ſeized with the deepeſt 
Affliction, he cry'd, O wretched Antony / What 
„ haſt thou to do in this World, now Fate has torn 
* from Thee the only Object which made Life ſup- 
portable? ſaying which, he reſolved to follow her 
to the Grave. Having formed this Reſolution, he ſhut 
himſelf in his Apartment with none but Eros his Freed- 
man, when taking off his Coat of Mail, he commanded 
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Eros to plunge a Sword in his Boſom ; but his Freed. 
man, faithful to, and fond of his Maſter, ſtabb'd him- 
ſelf and fell dead at his Feet. Antony ſeeing this, cried, 
« Dear Eros, | thank thee for this Example thou haſt 
« ſet me; upon which he thruſt the Sword into his own 
Breaſt, and ſunk on the Floor, where he mix'd his 
Blood with that of his Freed-man ; a Moment after 
which a Meſſenger came to him from the Queen, with 
Advice that ſhe was not dead. 

9. What Effect had this on Antony? 

A. He no ſooner heard Cleopatra's Name, but he re. 
covered from his Swoon ; and finding that ſhe was living, 
he ſuffered his Wounds to be dreſſed, and got himſelf 
carried to the Sepulchre where ſhe had immured herſelf. 
Cleopatra would not ſuffer him to come in at the Gate 
for tear of a Surprize ; but came herſelf to a high Win- 
dow, and thence let down Chains and Ropes. To theſe 
Antony was fixed; when Cleopatra aſſiſted by her two 
Female Attendants, (who were the only Perſons ſhe bad 
admitted into the Monument with her,) drew him up. 
All the People of Alexandria were preſent at this Spec- 
tacle, than which a more moving had never been ſeen. 
Antony, covered with Blood, and with Death ftrong|y 
imprinted on his Countenance, was turning his dying 
Eyes towards Cleopatra, and ftretching forth his Hands 
to her, as tho' he conjured her to receive his laſt Gaſp; 
whilſt Cleopatra, with a mournful Aſpect, and out- 
ſtretched Arms, drew the Ropes with all her Strength; 
during which, the People below encouraged her with 
their Cries, theſe being the only Aſſiſtance they could 
give ber. Having drawn him up, the claſped him in ber 
Arms, and laying him on her Bed, tore her Robes over 
him, and beat her Breaſt ; then wiping away the Blood 
with her Cheek fixed to his, the called him her Lord, 
her Prince, her dear Huſband, Whilſt ſhe was making 
this ſad Moan, ſhe cut off Antony's Hair; this being 
ſuperſlituous Cuſtom among the Antients, who imagin d 
that it adminiſtred Eaſe to thoſe who died a violent 
Death. 


2. Did Antony recover himſelf a little? 9 = 
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4. Her cties recalling his ſainting Spirits, and ſeeing 
the Afflction ſhe was in, he, to comfort her ſaid, that 
he ſhould die in Peace, ſince he ſhould expire in her 
Arms ; and that he did not bluſh at his Defeat, fince he | 
had been vanquiſhed by Romans. He then exhorted | 
her to ſave her Life and Honour, provided ſhe could do | 
this upon honourable Terms ; bid her guard both a- 
gainſt the Tray tors in her Court, and thoſe among Cæ- 
ſar's Followers, and to truſt none but Proculeius ; ſay- | 
ing which W ords, he expired, in the fifty-third Year of | 
his Age. His Death put an end to all the Civil Wars, | 
and gave Cefar an Opportunity of compleating his Ex- 
altation. And now Proculeius arrived from Ceſar, who 
could not refrain from Tears at the Relation he heard ; 
and at ſeeing Antony's bloody Sword, which was pre- 
ſented to him, Praculeius had particular Orders to ſeize 
upon Cleopatra ; and, if poſſible, to bring her alive. 
The Queen refuſed to go with him, but permitted him 
to ſpeak to her, from without. They converſed for a 
conſiderable time thro' the Crevices of the Gate ; ſhe 
fil demanding the Kingdom for her Children; and he 
exhorting her to entertain the moſt favourable Hopes, and 
to rely upon Ceſar. Proculeius, after having obſerved 
the Situation of the Sepulchre, went and made his Re- 
port to Cz/er, who ſent Gallus to ſpeak with her, 
which he did in the ſame manner as Proculeius. Du- 
ring his, the latter, bringing a Ladder, and being fol- 
| lowed by two Officers, got in at the Window where 
Antony had been drawn up ; and went down to the Gate 
] where Cleopatra was talking to Gallus, One of the fe- 
r male Attendants ſeeing him, ſkrieked and cried, . ]ll- 
r * fated Princeſs, thou art taken.” Cleopatra ſeeing | 
d him, was going to ſtab herſelf, when Proculeius taking | 
d | 


her in his Arms; „ You injure (ſays he) both Cæſar 
and yourſelf, in attempting to deprive him of ſo no- 
* ble an Opportunity to exert his Clemency.” He ſoon 
ſeized her Dagger, and ſhook her Robes, to ſee whether | 
any Poiſon was concealed in them. Cæſar then ſent "1 
— _ of his Freed-men, to guard Cleopatra; » 1 
commanding him to ſerve her like a Queen, and t 
her from killing herſelf. 2 ; 
P 2 9. Did | 
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Did not Cæſar march into Alexandria? | 
A. The Gates being thrown open to him, he entered 
the City; and finding the People in the utmoſt Terrors 
about their Fate, he afterv-ards told them, „that he 
* would parcon them for the Sake of Alexander their 
Founder; for the extraordinary Beauty of their City; 
* and for the great Merit of Areus the Philoſopher, their 
% Fellow-Citizen.” In the mean time Proculejus wait- 
ing upon Cleotatra, in Cæſar's Name, to know what ſhe 
had to requeſt of him ; the only defired the Permiſſion 
to bury Antony ; which was immediately granted. She 
then ſolemnized his Funeral with the utmoſt Splendor, 
— to the manner of the Egyprians ; embalm- 
ing his Body with the moſt precious Perfumes of the 
Eaſt, and lodging it in the Sepulchre of the Kings of 
Egypt. Cæ ſar did not think it decent to viſit her im- 
mediately after the Interment ; but in a few days, he 
came into her Apartment, after Leave had been granted; 
he treating her outwardly with Civility, in order to 
conceal his Deſign. He found her reclined on a ſmall 
Bed, in a plain and very negligent Dreſs. At his com- 
ing in, tho' ſhe had only a kind of Jacket on, ſhe roſe 
up immediately, and threw herſelf at his Feet ; ſhe be- 
ing _— disfigur'd, her Hair in the uimoſt Difor- 
der, her Countenance wild and bloody, her Speech faul- 
tering, her Eyes almoſt ſunk in her head with crying, 
and her Breaft covered with Bruiſes and Scars. Never- 
theleſs, thoſe native Graces, and that Haughtineſs which 
her Beauty inſpired, were not quite extinguiſhed ; and 
notwithſtanding the ſad Condition to which ſhe was re- 
duced ; from the midſt of this Sorrow and Deſpondency 
there iſſued, as from a gloomy Cloud, a kind of Rays, 
which play d in her looks, and in every Motion of her 
Face. Tho' almoſt dying, ſhe yet hoped to inſpire this 
young Conqueror with Love, as ſhe had before done 
Julius Ceſar and Antony. 
9. How did their Conference end? : 
A. "The Apartment ſhe was in being hung with dif- 
ferent Portraits of Julius Cæſar; Thoſe (ſays the, 
« pointing to them) are the Images of the Man who 


&« adopted you his Succeſſor to the Roman Empire, and 
| «6 [9 
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„ to whom I owe my Crown.” Then taking from her 
Boſom ſome Letters ſhe had concealed in it; * Here, con- 
„ tinued ſhe, (killing them) ate che dear Viedges of his 

„% Love.” She afiervard: read lume of the tendereſt of 
hem ; caſting at the ſame time che moſt paſſionate 
Glances, and employing be no! moving Expreſſions. 
But Czſar did not fee to e aſtected either with her 
Perſon or Diſcourſe ; n only adviſed her not to de- 
ſpond, declaring chat he wvuld treat her with all poſſi- 
ble Tenderaeſs. She perceived his Coldneſs, but con- 
cealed her Thoughts, and thanked him tor the Compli- 
ments which Proculeius had made her in his Name. She 


even gave him an Inventory of all her Treaſure and 


123 on which Occaſion Seleucus her Treaſurer accu- 


ng her of concealing ſeveral Things, Cleopatra beat 


him ſeverely ; and turning to Cæſar, ls it not (ſays ſhe) 


«* a horrid Shame, that at a Time, when you are doing 


« me the Honour to viſit me, a Slave of mine ſhoul 
« accuſe me of ſecreting ſome female Toy, alas! not to 


„ adorn an unhappy Wretch like my ſelf, but to preſent 


* it to Olavia and Livia, that their Interceſſion may 
« procure me your Favour.” Some think that ſhe beat 


Seleucus, only that ſhe * have an Opportunity of 


ſhewing Cæſar her beautiful Shape and graceful Body; 
but however this be, he was overjoy'd to hear her ſpeak 
in this Manner, not doubting, but that it proceeded from 
her Love of Life. He faid that ſhe might diſpoſe of 


her Jewels as ſhe thought proper ; and, atter giving her 


the kindeſt Aſſurances, he leit the Queen, upon the 
Suppoſition that he had over-reached her, whereas he 


himſelf was deceived, 
A In what Manner did Cleopatra die? 
A. Hearing that Cæſar reſolved to ſend her and her 


Children away within three Days, ſhe conjured him to 


let her pay her laſt Oblations to the Manes of Antony, 
which he granted. She then went into his magnificent 
Sepulchre, to water An/ony's Grave with her Tears, and 
to aſſure him, (ſhe addreſling her Diſcourſe to the dead 
. Hero as tho' he had been alive) that ſhe would ſoon give 
him a ſtronger Proof of her Love. After making this 
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fatal Proteſtation, which was accompanied with Floods 
of Tears and deep Sighs, ſhe crowned the Tomb with 
Gatlands of Flowers, and returned to her Apartment. 
She then went into the bath ; and from thence to the 
Table, ſhe having ordered a ſplendid Entertainment to 
be ſerved up. Riſing afterwards, ſhe wrote a Letter to 
Ceſar, wherein ſhe earneftly defired to be laid in the 
ſame Tomb with Antony; and having cleared the Room 
of every one except Charmion and Iras, her two Wo- 
men, ſhe ordered the Doot to be ſhut ; and then throw- 
ing herſelf on her Couch, ſhe called for a Baſket of Figs, 
which a Peaſant had juſt brought her. Cleopatra ſet it 
down by her, and a Moment after laid down on her 
Couch, as tho' ſhe were going to ſleep. But an Aſp, 
which was hid in the Figs, having Stung her in the Arm, 
the Venom had diffuſed itſelf to her Heart, and killed 
her imperceptibly, and without Pain. T he ſuppoſed 
Peaſant was one of the 3 Domeſtics, who had 
eluded the Vigilance of the Guards. Czar having re- 
ceived Clecęatra's Letter, diſpatched a 

Ar. Rom. 724. Meſſenger in all haſt to her, but he 
found he: dead on a Golden Couch 

dreſſed in Royal Robes, and in the Poſture of one aſleep, 
with Iras alſo dead at her Feet, and Charmion juſt ex- 
piring. Cſar was very much troubled at Cleopatra's 
Death, it depriving bim of the nobleſt Ornament of his 
Triumph; however, he could not but admire the Great- 
neſs of her Courage. He ordered her a Magnificent Fu- 
neral, laying her Body by that of Antony, as ſhe had 
requeſted; and her Women were buried with conſide- 
rable Pomp, in Memory of their Fidelity. Cleopatra 
died at 39 Years of Age, having reigned 22, 12 whereof 
ſhe had paſſed with Antony. This Queen was too 
haughty, and too much above the common Rank, to, 
ſuffer herſelf to be dragged at the Wheels of a Trium- 
phant Chariot; which reflection inſpiring her with the 
| moſt ſavage Reſolutions, ſhe beheld the Approaches of 
Death with a calm and ſerene Eye. The Statues of An- 
tory were now demoliſhed, but thoſe of Cleopatra were 
left ſtanding, for which Fayour one Archilius paid a 
| Thouſand 
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"Thouſand Talents to Cæſar: After Cleopatra's Death, 
Egypt was made a Roman Province, and governed by a 
Prefe# ſent from Rome for that Purpoſe. 

2. Whither did Cæſar go now? 

A. To ltaly, and as the Roman Do- An. Rom. 725. 
minions were greatly enlarged by the 
Acquiſition of Egypt, and the Victories of Cæſar brought 
Peace to the Roman State, he was received 1n Rome as a 
Conqueror, who had put an End to the Miſeries and Ca- 
lamities of moſt Nations. He triumphed during three 
Days with extraordinary Magnificence, firſt for Ihri- 
cum, ſecondly for the Victory at 44ium, and thirdly 
for the Conqueſt of Egypr. On this Occaſion the 'Tem- 
ple of Janus was ſhut, (which was the third Time ſince 
the Foundation of Rome) after having ſtood open 205 
Years. Cz/ar now ſeeing himſelf ſupreme Governor 
of the Roman Empire, reſolved to exert all the Clemency 
of a Good-natured Prince, and the Cunning of a refined 
Politician. - His firſt Care was to win over Antony's Ad- 
herents ; after which he gave ſumptuous Entertainments: 
to the Senators and chief Magiſtrates, and exhibited 
ſplendid Shows and Plays to amuſe the People. He re- 
gulated with great Wiſdom, the many Abuſes in the 
State; baniſhed Corruption from the Senate, and allowed 
the People all decent and reaſonable Liberties: So that 
the latter were not leſs free, except in Matters of Sedition, 
nor the former leſs powerful, but in Affairs of Injuſtice. 
After having ſettled all things in the moſt excellent Or- 
der, he revolved a Variety of Thoughts, and ieflected 
for a conſiderable Time, whether he ſhould continue 
himſelf at the Head of the Empire, or reſtore the People 
to their ancient Liberty. The Examples of Sy//a and 
Julius Cz/ar, tho very different, made an equal Impreſ- 
ſion upon him, in favour of the laſt Reflection. He con- 
ſidered that a, who had made a voluntary Refignation 
of the Dictatorſhip, died peaceably in the midſt of his 
Enemies; and that Czſer, by retaining that Dignity, 
had been aſſaſſinated by his beſt Friends, who were ſo far 
from blufhing that they gloried in the Action. During 
tbis Uncertainty, he — Mecæ nas and Agrippa, his 
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principal Friends. Agrippa, to whoſe Valour he owed 
the Empire adviſing him to reſign it: Whilſt Mecænas 
was Of an oppoſite Opinion. He aſſured him, that it 
would be impotlible for the State to ſubſiſt but under a 
Monarch; and this he enforced with a Multitude of 
Reaſons, obſerving particularly, that he could not reſign 
his Authority without endangering his Life; but that, on 
the Contrary, both his Perſon and Power would be ſecure 
under a wile and equitable Adminiſtration. 

9. Whole Adrice did he follow? 

A. That of Mecænas; but tho' he ſtill continued the 
ſupreme Authority in his own Hands, he yet offered the 
Senate to reſign it, and at the ſame Time reſolyed the 
contrary. However, they all united in refuſing him; 
ſome from Affection, others thro' Fear, and many from 
a political View; fo that he might affirm, that both 

the Senate and People had forced the 
An. Rom. 726 Helmof Government upon him. But 

. to infinuaie himſelf till farther into the 
Efteem of the Great, and the Confidence of the Peopte, 
be immediately declared, that he would not accept of 
the Sovereign Dignity fora longer Term than five Years, 
but at the Expiration of this Term he continued it 10 
Years longer, and afterwards 20. Thus by diſcovering 
from time to time, an Inclination to reſtore the People 
to their ancient Liberty ; and employing all his Care to 
fettle the Empire on a happy and laſting Foundation, he 
maimained himſelf during the reſt of his Life, (the Tranſ- 
actions of which I ſhall not here take notice of) in the 
ſupreme Authority; and left this good Saying of himſelf 
behind him, That it had been well he had never been 
4% born, or had never died.“ The Remans had now at- 
tained to the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection, with Regard to 
Taſte and polite Literature, as appears from their Writ- 
ings; for beſides Virgil abovementioned, there flouriſhed 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid and Horace, all fine Poets in 
their ſeveral Manners of Writing, eſpecially the laſt, 
© who was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of true Senſe 
in the Conduct of it,” Livy, the Prince of the Ro- 


aan Hiſtorians, was likewiſe their Cote mporary. * 
all 
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all had a great Share in the Familiarity of Mecenas, 
(who was one of the greateſt Encouragers of Learning 


that ever lived) as well as in that of Cz/ar, 
2 What other Regulations were made by him ? 


A. He preſerved all the Offices and Dignities of the 


State; ſo that during his whole Reign, there were Con- 
ſuls, Prætors, Ædiles, and other Magiſtrates of the Com- 
monwealth: Theſe performed the F unctions of their te- 
ſpective Employments, tho' they were all dependant on 


a ſuperior Power, by which only they wereaQuated. Cæ- 


far, as a-Proof that he had no Deſign of invading the 


Liberties of the People, ſuffered the Senate to ſhare with 
him in the Government of the Provinces; but then he 
reſign'd to them ſuch only as lay in the Center of the 
Empire, and which might be maintained without Guards 
or Garriſons ; he taking upon himſelt the Adminiſtration : 


of thoſe that were expoſed. to the Incurfions of the Bar- 


barians; by which artful Conduct, he rendered the Se- 
nate of no Uſe, and at the ſame time engroſſed to him- - 


ſelf all the Forces of the Empire. A Luſirum being per- 


formed, 4.063,000 Inhabitants, (Women, Children, . 
and Slaves being included) were found; which Number 


appears almoſt incredible, unleſs we conſider the vaſt Ex- 


tent of the City and Suburbs of Rome, which Authors of 
Credit affirm to have been 50 Miles in Compaſs at this 
Time. Immediately after the Provinces were divided, 


and all public Affairs ſettled, the Name ä 


of Auguſtus, (as intimating ſomething An. Rom. 727. 


more than Mortal) was beſtowed upon 


Czſar. Here ended the greateſt Commonwealth upon 
Earth, and at the ſame time began the greateſt Monarchy, . 
which made ſo Auguſt a Figure, that, for many Years - 
it was thought to-be immortal. The Roman Dominions - 
were now brought almoſt to their utmoſt Limits, they 


containing, in Europe; - Italy, both the Gauls, Spain, 
Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, with Part of Bri- 
tain and Germany. In Aa; . Afia. Minor, Armenia, 


Syria, Judæa, with Part of Meſopotamia and Media. In 


Africa ; Egypt, Numidia, Mauritania and Lybia ; beſides 


many Iſlands, Cc. As to the Romans themſelves, they 
£8; did. 
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did not diſcover ſo elevated a Diſpoſition, eicher with 
Regard to Genius or S:rength of Mind, as in ſome 
Ages of the Commonwealth; but then they were more. 
polite and ſociable. Never were more glorious, or at 
leaſt more delightful Days ſeen than under Augu/tus ; all. 
Wars and Conteſts being at an Find ; Arts and Sciences 
id a flouriſhing Condition; Wealth and Pleaſure of eve-. 
ry Kind abounding, whereby that Monarch became the 
Darling of his Subjects. | TE 


<-> 
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N Ctiones Juris, oc Caſes: at 
NX Law, 50 
Adherbal, che Carthaginian G:ne- 
ral, 91. | 
Adherbal, 30 His in Fortune, 
161, Murer d, 1 2. 
Aiiles, the r Office, 46. 
Ad les Curvies, 66 
Emilius Paulus, 128. Conducts 
the war againſt Perſeus, ibid. 
 Qverthows him and triumphs, 
129. 
seas, (founder of the Ro- 


mans) 1. 


Aſculapius, under the figure of 
a ſerpent, broughe to Rome, 74. 


Africa troubled with a dreadful 
Peſtilence, 149 


Agelas of Navpactus, his ſpeech. 


to Philip of Macedan, 117. 
Agrippa, 320 His great bravery, 
328. Conſulted by Auguſtus, 
Cz(-r, 339, 340. 
Alba (city of) 2, 16. ” 
Allobroges, 149. Their embaſ- 


ſadors aſſiſt ia diſcovering Ca- 


tiline's conſpiracy, 232, 233. 
Amuiiu*, King of Alba, 2, 4. 
Ancilia, or ſacxed Bycklers, 12. 


D 
1 


Ancus Martius IV. King of Rome 
his character, 17. Atchieve= 
ments againſt the Latines, ib. 
Actions in his on kingdom, 18. 
Enriches his ſabjects, and dies, 
ibid. | | 

Andrifcus, a pretended Sun c|- 
Perſeus king of Macedon, 135. 

Andronicus (Livius) 94. 

Antony (Mark) flies to J. Cz- 
far. 26, 269. His Maſter of 
the Horſe, 286. Flatteis J. Cæ- 
far, 287. Reſolves to revenge his 
Death, 292, His true Deſign, 
ibid. Reads J. Cæſar's Will to 
the people, 293. Brings fortn 
J Cæſar's body, and makes 2 
Speech over it, 294. Endeavours 
to ce ingra:tate himſelf with the 
' ſenate, 295, His Artifices, 260. 
Behaves with coldneſs towards 
Octavius or young Cæſar, 297. 
Thwaits him, 299. Is ſeemingly 
reconciled to him, 301. An arti. 
* employed againſt young Cæ- 
ſaf, 302. Defeated, 305. At the 
Head of 17 Legions, 307. Bat- 


- tle of Philippi, 312, 313. Croſ- 


ſes into Aſia, 313. Captivated 
by Cleapata, ibid. Adyances to- 


Waudz 


* 


ITS 


wards Italy, 317. marries 
Octavia, 318. his actions; 


in · the eaſt, 5 19, 322. weak- 


neſs with regard to Cle- 


opatra, 324. luxurious Lite. 


he leads with her, ibid. En- 


Eren, at Actium, 328. 


is deſpondency, ibid. Ab · 


ject offers to- young Cæſar, 


330. Makes a vigorous ſally, 


332. Abandoned by Cleo- 
patra's generals, 333. Stabs- 
himſelf, 3 34. Carriedwound- 


ed to Cleopatra, ibid. Ex- 


pires, 335. His funeral ob- 


{eyuies, 336. 

Antiochus the great pro- 
claims war againſt the Ro- 
mans, 120. Occaſion of it, 
ibid. Hannibal in his court, 
and fufpeQed by him, 121. 


Antiochus vanquiſhed, 1 22. 
Concludes a peace with the 


Romans, 123. 
Aati-Senate,. 175. 
Appia (Via) 73. 


Archimedes, kill'd at the 


ſiege of. Sytacuſe, 106, 
107.” | 


Arioviſtus; a German king,- 


lobe 1 
Ariſtobul us, king of Judæa, 


219, 220. 


Ariſtonicus, baſtard brother 


to king Attalus, 144. taken 
priſoner, and ſtrangled 145. 


Aruns, fighis Junius Brutus 


36. + ©. 11 


Aruſpioces, 62. 


Aſcanius, ſon of Æneas, 2. 


Afdrubal, the Catthaginian 


general, defeated by Metei-" 
las, executed in Carthage, 
89. 
Aldtubal, loſes his life, 109. 
Aſdrubal, cruel action of 
his wife, 137. | 
Athenians, aiſifted 
Romans, 116. 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
116. . 
Aventine Hill, 18. 
| B. 
Biblia, wife of Duillius, an 
anſwer made by her, 86. 
Bocchus, i 57, 160. delivers 
up Jugurtha to Sylla, 161. 
Bomilcar, 154, 155, 156. 
put to Death, 157. 
Boſtar, the Carthaginian, 
tortur'd in Rome, 91. 
Brennus king of the Gauls, 
63. 
—.. (Junius) 29. Coun- 
terfeits madneſs, ibid. Ex- 
pels Tarquin the proud, 30. 
exerciſes the regal power, 
ibid. Firſt exerciſes the 


by the 


conſular power, 34. Puts 


his two ſons to death, 35. 
Brutus (Decimus) 289,292, 


293. Beſieged in Modena, 


304. Commands the army, 
05.” Purſues Antony; 
306. Murdered, 308. 
Brutus (Marcus,) 268. His 
character, 288. conſpires 
againſt J. Cæſar, 288, 
289. Stabs him, 299: Stirs 
up the populace, 291. 
Joins Caſſius, 311. The ap- 
parition 


parition at Philippi, 312. 
battle there, ibid. and 313. 
ſtabs himſelf and dies. 313. 
head feat to Rome, 3133. 
Bulla, 20. 


5 
Cælius (mount) 16. 


Cæſar (Julius) 199, 214. 


ſpeaks in favour of the 
conſpirators, 234. ſuſpect- 
ed by the people, 236. his 


perſon and character, 238, 


239. hated by Sylla, 239. 
actions in Spain, 240 re- 
turns to Rome, 241. oue of 
che triumvirate, ibid. elect- 
ed conſul, 242 actions 


performed by him, 243. 
artful copduQ, 244. has 


the government of Gallia 


Ciſalpina, 248 enterprizes 


in Gaul, ib. in Germany. 
249. againſt the Belge, 
ibid. goes. to. Italy, 250. 


exploits in Britain, 251,. 
252. returns to Gaul, 252. 


ſecond expedition to Bti- 
tain, 28 2. &c. his other 
exploits in Gaul, 254,255. 
reflections on his conduct, 
ib. Bounty to the people, 


258. Farther conqueſts in 
Gaul, 258, 259. Jealouſy 


againſt Pompey. 259, 261. 
Js diveſted of his employ- 
ments,262 Advances to the 
Rubicon; 26g. progreſs af 


his arms in Italy, 264: Par- 


dons Lentulus, 265. Comes 


o Rome, ibid, Breaks open 


1 


the Treaſury, 266. Goes to 
Spain. ibid. Exploits there, 
267. Returns to Rome, ib. 
goes againſt Pompey, 268, 
269. vanquiſhes him in the 
plains of Pharſalia, 252, 
273. goes into Egypt, 274. 
Actions there, 295, &c. 
His paſſion for Cleopatra,. 
279. VanquiſhesPharnaces, 
289. returas to Rome, 281. 
Goes for Africa, defeats: 
Scipio, &. ibid. Returns 
again to Rome, and has four 
triumphs, 282, 283. His 
bounty, 283. Regulations 
made by him, ibid. Marches 
into Spain, 283. Over- 
throws the Pompeys, 284. 
Created perpetual dictator, 
285. Grand deſigns medi- 
tated by him, 286. Flat- 
ter'd, 287. Hated, ibid. 
Conſpiracy formed againſt 
him, 288. bs intreated not 
to go to the Senate, 289. 
Atlaſhnated there, 290. His. 
funeral Obſequies, 294, 


295. | 
Ca (Auguſtus) calls at 


firſt Octavius 293. Atrives: 
in Rome, 296. Behaviour: 
there, 297, 298. Interview 
with Mark. Antony, ibid. 
The people declare for 
young Cæſar, 300. Jealous 
of Mark Antony, 302. 
Takes up arms, 303. Re- 
ſolves to join MarkfAmntony, . 
306. Elected Conſul, 308. 


Himſelf, MarkAntony and 


Lepidus, 


t N D E X 


be pidus, form the ſecond 
triumvirate, 309. Barba- 
rities exerciſed by them, 
310, 311. Reproachedwith 
cowardice, 313. His Acti- 
ons in Italy, 316. Treaty 
between him and Mark An- 
tony, 320. Returns glori- 
ouſly to Rome, 32 1. Elected 
tribune for life, 322. Plea- 
fant Anſwer of a veteran. 
Soldier, who entertained 
young Cæſar at Supper, 
322. War meditated be- 
tween him and M. Anta- 
ny, 325. Reads Antony's 
will to the people, 326. 
Comes before Alexandria, 
332. Maiches into that 
City, 336. Returns to 
Rome, 339. His regulati- 


on in the State, ib. Aſſumes 


the ſupreme Authority, 
240. Farther Regulations 
made by bim, 341. Felt- 
city of his Reign, 342. 
Camillus (Furius) takes Veii 
61. Theblebeians inflamed 
againſt him, 62. Baniſhes 


hamſelf, ibid. Returns and 
defeats the Gauls, 64, 65, 
66. Dies of the Plague, 67 


Cannæ (Battle of) 106. 
Capitol, Beginning of it, 21. 


Capitol, built by. Tarquia: 


the Proud, 27: 
Capitoligus, or Marcus 
Manlius, tkrown-from the 
Capitol, 64. = 
Gapua (Siege of) 108. 
Carbo, 186; Elected Con- 
zal. 193. Engages Sylla's 


Army, 195. put to Death, 


196. 
Carthaginians, their firſt- 
League with the Romans, 
37. 

Carthaginians, Origin of. 
their firſt War with. the. 


Romans, 84, Loſe the 


greateſt part of Sicily, 89. 
Concludea Peace with the- 
Romans,.93. Infeſted by a 
bloody inteſtiae War, 95. 
Conclude a peace with the 
Romans, 113. Reflections 
on. the republic of Car- 
thage,114,115. Carthage, 
attack'd, 133. Sends Hoſ- 
tages io the Romans, ibid. 
Deliver up all their Arms, 
ib. Prepare for a ſtout de- 
fence, 34. Beſieg'd by Sci- 
pio 3 milianus, 1 36. Taken 
ib. Razd to the ground, 
138. Rebuilt, 145. 
Caſſibelanus, King of the 
Trinobaates, 253, 254. 
Caſſius, his Character, 288. 
Subjects all Syria, 311. 
Kill'd by his ſervant, 313. 
Catiline (L.) 197. His eon- 
ſpiracy, 220. Character, 
221, 222. Character of his- 
accomplices, 224 Aſſem- 
bles the Conſpirators, and 
makes a-ſpeech, 224, &c. 
His Efforts, 227. Reſolves 
upon. the Maffacre, 2 30. 
Speech ia the Senate, 231, 
232. Leaves Rome, 232. 
Takes up. Arms, 236. 
Fights valiantly, and loſes. 
his Life, 237. 
Cato, 


X. 


Cato, (Portius) 119. Goes 
into Spain, ibid. Signalizes 
himſelf in a battle fought 
againſt Antiochus the great, 
112. Goes to Africa, 131. 

Inveighs againſt the Car- 
thaginians, ibid. 133. Is for 
deſtroying their republic, 
131, 132. Dies, 135. 

Cato Uticeaſis, 234. Oppoſes 
Pompey, 240. and J. Car 
far, 241, 243, 245. Sent 
to Cyprus, 247. Wound- 
ed, 250. Deteated: by J. 
Czfar, 281. Beſieged in 
Utica, and kills himſelf, 
282. 

Catullus, the Poet, 283. 

Celeres, guards to Romulus, 

Cenſorinus, goes againſt 
Carthage, 133, 134 

Cenſors, 58. 

Cenſus, or ſuxvey of the Ro- 
man Citizens and their 

 eftates, 23, 24 
Centuries, a diviſion of the 
Roman people, ibid. 

Cepio, marcbes into Gaul, 
163. Put to death, 164. 

Cethegus, hischaracter, 222. 
Deſigns againſt Cicero, 
230. Farther attempts, 
232, 223. Seized, ibid. Put 
to death, 235. 

Cicero, 214. Oppoſes Czti- 
line, 226. Elected conſul, 
ibid. Speech againſt Rullus, 
229. Farther. endeavours 
againſt Catiline, ibid. Lays 
open the conſpiracy betore 
the. Senate, 230. Speech 
there againſt Cauline, 231, 


ſetzes the © conſpirators, 
233. Puts them to death, 
235. Stiled the father of 


his country, ibid. J. Cæſar 


attempts to ruin him, 245. 
Cicero ĩmpeached by Clodi- 
us the tribune, 246. His too 
treat Deſpondency, 247. 
tires to Sicily, ibid. Re- 
turns honourably to Rome, 
243. Demands the honours 
of a triumph, 260. Op- 
poſes Antony, 303. His 
Philipicks, 304. Employs 
his intereſt for young Cæſar, 
308. His untimely end, 
310. Barbarityexerciſed on , 
his remains, 310, 311. 
Cimbri, a people of Den- 
mark, 163. 164. 


Cincinnatus(Quintius)elect- 


ed conſul, 53. Dictator, 
54. Victories and glorious 
retirement, ibid. 59. 
Cinna, 179. His character, 
180. Endeavours to get 
Marius reſtored, 180. Oc- 
caſions diviſions and com 
bats between the: allies and 
antient Citizens of Rome, 
181. Raiſes an -inteſtine - 
war, ibid. Speech againſt 
the ſenate, 182. Made ge- 
netaliſſimo of the factions, 
ibid. Recogniz d as conſul, 
187. Reſolves io march 


 agaialt : Sylla, 193. Kilfd, 


ia. 
Circus Maximus, 21 
Claſſes, or ranks of the Ro- 
man people 24. 2 ; 
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Clzlia, the bold AQtion ſhe 
performed, 38. 

Claudius [Appius] falls di- 
ſtractedly in love with Vir- 
ginia, 57. Dies in priſon, 58. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
273, 275. Comes to J. Cæ- 
ſar, 175. Captivates M. 

Antony, 314, &c. Her 
magnificence, ib. and 315. 
Splendor withwhich ſhe en- 

tertains that Roman, 315 
Swallows a pearl of im- 
menſe value, ibid. Draws 
Antony to Alexandria, 316 
Antony's great donations 

to her, 322. Her artful con- 
duct, 323. Suſpected oa 
deſign to poiſon: that Ro- 


man, 325. Flies from AQtt- 


um, 328. Is in Alexandria 
with M. Antony, 329 A 
deſign of hers defeated, ib. 
Triesdifferent poiſons, 330. 
Her deteſtabſe qualities, 
332. Withdraws to a ſepul- 

chte, ib. Two officers get 

into it, 335. Vifited by 
young Cæſar, 336, 337. 
Her death, 338. 

Clodius( Publius) elected one 
of the Tribunes, 245: His 
intrigue with Pompeia, ib. 
and 246. Diſcovered, 246: 
Animoſity againſt Cicero, 
247. Troubles he occaſions, 
ib. & 248. Deatb, 257: 

* Governor of Alba; 


Callao. (Tarquinius) huſ- 
band of Lucretia, 28. One 


of the firſt conſuls, 34. 
Quits the Conſulate, 35, 36. 


Comitia Centuriata, 2 


Comitia Curiata, ibid. 
Comitia Tributa, 52: 
Companies (in Rome) ſettled 
by Numa Pompilius, 12. 
Conſular ſtate (its riſe) 33. 
Conſuls their ĩnſtitution and 
office, 34. 
Concord (Temple of) 66 
Corinthians, the Romans 
proclaim war 2gainſt them, 
13 
n 
his conqueſts, 47. inveighs 
againſt the Plebeians, 47. 
They attempt to ſeize him, 
48. Sentenced to perpetu- 
a} baniſhment, ib. Retires 
to the Volſci, 48. Marches 
out -againft the Romans, 
49. Murthered, ibid. 
Corvinus (Marcus Valerius} 
kills a giganiic Gaul, 
Craſſus(Marcus) joinsSylla, 
193. Great eftates given 
bim, 199- Defeats Sparta. 
cus, 208. Falls out. with | 
Pompey, 210 Is reconciled, 
211. His liberality to the - 
people, ibid. A competitor 
for the government, 241, 
Appointed to go into Syria, 
245- Expedciuonagainſtthe. 
Parthians, and death; 246, 
Curz (Roman) 8. | 
Curiatii, their combat, 15. 
Curſor (Papitius) the conſul 


72, 73. 
| Curtiug .. 


Curtius (M.) leaps into a 
Gulph, 67, 68. 


D. 

Decemviri, office of thoſe 
Magiſtrates, ; 5, 55. Great 
tyrants, 57. 

Decius Mus, ſacrifices him- 
ſelf for his country, 70. 
His ſon, of the ſame name, 
imitates him in this parti- 
cular, 74. 

Deiotarus, 280. 

Demetrius, ſon of Philip 

king of Macedon, 118. 

Divifions between him and 

his brother Perſeus, 127. 


his, 74- 


thority, 425 

Divifions between the Patri- 

cians and Pleoeians, 43,44. 

Druſus, tribune of the peo- 

ple, 150. Stabbd, 172. 
Duillius, admiral of the 

Roman fleet, 86. 


nal ee 15. 
Egeria (the oddeſs) 12. 
Egyptians, fend an embaſſy 
to the Romans, 83. 


power increaſed, 147. 
129. 
9 3 
Fabii, their glorious Actions, 
51. ; 
Fabius Maximus thediQator, 


Dentatus ; a fine ſaying of 
Dictator, his office and au- 
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103. Purſues and haraſſes 
the Carthaginians, 104. 
Fabricius (Caius) ſent to. 
Pyrrhus, 77: His beautiful 
ſpeech to that king, ibid. 
& 78 79, 80. Endeavours 
uſed to tertify him, 80. His 
great diſintereſtedneſs, 80, 
81. Generous actions of 
Fabricius, 81. 

Faith (temple of) 11. 

Falerii, a ſchool maſter there 
how treated, 62. 

Feciales, prieſts of Mars, 12. 

Fidenates, 15. 

Fimbria, marches againſt: 
Mithridates, 190. His ſuc- 
ceſs, ib. Kills bimſelf, 192. 

Flaminius, Quintus, defeats . 

Philip king of Macedon. 
117. Again atCynocephala, 
118. Makes a peace with 
Philip,.ib. Reſtores all the 
Grecian. cities to their li- 
berty, ibid. and 119. At 
Pruſias's court, 125. 

Fabius furnamed Allobrogi- 


Duumviri, judge, in crimi- cus, defeats the Gauls, 


149. 150. 
Flaminius (C.) defeated by. 
Hannibal, 102, 103. : 
Fleet, the fuſt conſiderable 
one the Romans had, 85. 


Equites or knights, 24. their Flemma Calpurnius, per- 


forms a brave action, 87. 


Eumenes (king) 122, 123, Fortune (temple of ) 35. 


Orum, 21. 


Fulvia, diſcovers Catiline's - 


conſpiracy, 226, 229, 230. 


Fulvia, wife to M. Antony, 


310, 311. Her machina- 
tions, . 


IN -E 


tions, 316, 317. Flies into 
Greece, 317. Dies of grief, 
ibid. 

Furcæ Caudinæ, a ftratagem 
employed there, 72. 

Fur ius the prætor vanquiſhes 
the Gauls, 116. 

Furius, a tribune, murther'd 


by the people, 188. 


G. 

Gabii (Siege of) 27. 

Gauls march againſt Rome, 
63. Again invade the Ro- 
man territories, and are 
vanquiſhed, 96, 97. Subdu- 
ed by Fabius, ſurnamed Al- 
lobrogicus, 149, 150. Ha- 
vock made of them, 163. 

Gelon, king of Syracuſe, 47. 

Gentius, king of the Illyri- 
ans, 129. 

Geſſatæ, 96. Loſe their king 
in a barre, 97. 

Gladiators, 85. 

Glaucia, the prætor, 166. 
Diſturbances rais'd by him, 
167. Murther'd by the po- 
pulace, 168. 

Giacchus(Caius) conducts a 
colony to Carthage, 145. 
Appointed one of the Tri- 
umvirt, ibid. Favours the 
Plebeians, 147. Withdraws 


to the capitol, ib. Tender 


ſpeech of his wife, 148. 
Killed by his ſlave, ib. 
Gracchus(Tiberius) prefers 
laws, at which the Patri- 
cians are diſguſted, 143. 
Murther'd, 1 44. 


H. 

Hamilcar, 87. Tortur'd at 
Rome, gi. 

Hannibal (not the Great) 
85, 87. Crucified by his 
Soldiers, 87. 

Hannibal (the ſon of Hamil- 
car) G7. Beſieges Saguntum 
98. Has the whole manage, 


ment of the war _— the 


Romans, 99 Croſſes thePy- 
renees, ibid. Comes to the 
Alps, 100. his famous paſ- 
ſage over it, ibid. and 101. 
Defeats the Romans at Ti- 


cinum and Trebia, ioz. At 


the lake Thraſymene, 103. 
At Cannz, 105. Marches 
to Capua, 106. Advances 


near Rome, 108. Recalled 


to Carthage, 111,112. His 
interview with Scipio, 112. 
Overthrown by him, ibid. 
Concludes a league with 
Antiochus, 120. Flies to 
that prince, 121. Flies to 


king Pruſias & dies, 125. 


His character, ib. and 126. 
Hanno, 86, 87. 


Hanno, defeated and kill'd 


by Scipio, 110. 
Herod, 331. 
Herſilia, wife of Romulus, 8. 
Hetrurians, ſubmit to Tar- 


quinius Priſcus, 20. 
Hiempſal, 150. Murder'd, 
151. 
Hiero of Syracuſe, 84, 85. 
Hirtius, 304. 
Horace, 340. 
Horatii, their Combat, 15. 
Horatius 
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Horatius Cocles, gallant ac- 
tion performed by him, 37. 


I. 

Janiculum (Hill) 18. 

Janus (Temple of) 11. ſhut 
a ſecond time, 96. A third 
time, 339. 

Illyrians, their War with 
the Romans, 69. 

Imperial State, riſe of it, 285. 

Interregnum, the firſt in 
Rome, 10. 

Italy,the conqueſt of it com- 
pleated by the Romans, 83. 

Juba, vanquiſhed by J. Cæ- 
far, and kills himſelf, 281. 

Jugum, or paſſing under the 
yoke, 54. 

Jugortha, Riſe of his War 
with the Romans, 1 50. His 
character, ib. Ingratitude, 
151. Murders Adherbal, 
152. Comes to Rome, 154. 
Drove from thence, ibid. 
Beats the Romans. 155. 
Haraſſed by Metellus, 156. 
Takes the ſield, ibid. Be- 
ſieged in Tulla by Metellus, 
157. His ſpeech toBocchus, 

160, 161. His alliance 
with that king, 161. De- 

| livered up by bim to Sylla, 
ibid. His captivity, 162. 
Fatal end, 163. 

Julus, fon of /Eneas, 2. 


Civile, 
Jus Honorarium, . 56. 

Kings of Rome, Abſtract of 
their Reigns, 32. 


1 
Lælius, 110, 111, 113. 
Lævinus, ſent againſt Pyr- 
rhus, 75. 

Latines, 16. State of that 
people, 171, 172. Joined 
in cloſe confederacy, 173. 

Latinus, king of Latium, ib. 

Lavinia, daughter to Lati- 
2H ie 

Lavinium (City of) 2. 


Law (Agrarian) go. Freſh 


Diviſions about it, 51, 52. 


Promoted by T.Gracchus, 
143, 144- 
Laws of the twelve tables, 
56. 
Laws, remarkable ones 
enacted, 71. 


Laws, new ones enacted in 


favour of debtors, 72. 
Law (Oppian) 119. 
Lectiſte : nium, deſcription of 

that ceremony, 67. 
Legions, 9. Whence formed, 

171, 

1 his character, 222. 

His attempts, 232, 233. 

Seiz d, 233, Put to death, 


235. 

* 201. His actions 
and death, 202. 

Lepidus, one of the Trium- 
virate attempts to _— 
J. Czfar's death, 292. In 
Spain, 303. His character, 
307. Drove from Rome, 
317. Africa allotted him, 
318. His abject State 321. 

Lex Hortenſia, 75. 


.Libr ary 


INDEX 


Library in Alexandria burnt, 
276, 277. Reſtored by 
Cleopatra, 322, 

Lictors, 9. 

Livy, 340. 

Lucilius,the Roman fatyriſt, 
142. 

b the poet, 168. 

Lucretia, her mournful hi- 
ſtory, 28, 29. 

Lucullus, 190. Appointed to 
carry on the war againſt 
Mithridates, 206. His ſuc- 
ceſſes, 208, 209 Deſerted 
by his whole army, 210. 
His great merit, 213, 214. 
His interview with Pompey, 

215. Returns in triumph 
to Rome, 216. Great lux- 
ury and death, ibid.: 

Ludi magni, their riſe, 94. 

Luſtrum. 24. | 

Lutatius, gains a great na- 
val victory over the Car- 
thaginians, 92. 


Magiſter Equitum, or maſ- 
ter of the horſe, 42. 
Mamercus (/Emilius) dicta- 
ror, 59, 60. 
Mamertines, ſoldiers of 
Campania, 84. 
Mancinus the conſul, ftript 
and fent to the Numan- 
tines, 140, 141. 
Manlius (Tarquatus) kills 
2 gigantic Gaul, 68 
Manlius Torquatus, puts his 
fon to death for fighting 
againſt his orders, 70. 
Marcellus, repulſes Hanni- 


bal, 10). Slain in an am- 
buſcade, 109. 

Marcius Rutilus, the firſt 
Plebeian Cenſor, 68. 

Mariamne, wife to king 
Herod, 

Marius, 156, 157. His arti- 
fices and ingratitude, 157. 
Elected conſul, 158. His 
ſpeech againſt the nobles, 

ibid. and 159. Is ſent a- 
gainſt Jugurtha, 160. His 
engage ments, 161. Hatred 
to Sylla, 162. Honours be- 
ſtowed on Marius, ibid. Ap- 
pointed to march againſtthe 
Gauls, 164 Vanquiſhes the 
Teutones and Cimbri, 165. 
EndeavourstoruinMetellus, 

166. Goes into Afla, 105. 
Conference with Mithri- 
dates, 169. Diſregarded by 
the Romans, ibid. Arts he 
employed againſtSylla,176, 
Flies from Rome, 178. In 
exile in the iſland of Cer- 
cina, 183. Miſerable hard- 
ſhips he had undergone, 
ibid. Slave ſent to murder 
him, 183. Releaſed out of 
priſon, 184. Sails to Africa, 
forced to return to ſea, 185. 
Joins. Cinna, 186. Bloch 
proſcription in Rome, 187. 
188. His death, 189. 

Marius (the younger) 185, 
186. His attempts againſt 
Sylla, 189. Fights him, 1 95. 
Kills himſelf, 197. 

Martius, aſpires to the Ro- 
man Throne, 14. 


Maſiniſſa 
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Mafiniſſa king of Numidia, 
110. Invades the allies of 
the Carthaginians, 130. 
His death, 131. 

Maſſi va murdered, 154. 

Matho, 95. 

Mecenas, 339. 340. 

Memmius (C) his ſpeech 
againſt Jugurtha, &c. 153. 

Memmius the Conſul, ſur- 
named Achaicus, 139 

Menenius Agrippa] his 
ſpeech tothe people, 44,45. 

1 defeats Aſdrubal, 

9. 

Metellus,ſurnamed Macedo- 
nicus, overthrows Andril- 
cus, 135. Inveſts Numan- 
tia, 140. Sent againſt Jugur- 
the, 157, 15% Recalled, 
157.Returns toRome,1 59. 
and is ſurnamed Numidicus, 
160. Marius attemps toruin 


him, 166. Baniſhed, and 


retires to Rhodes, 166,167. 

Returns io Rome, 168. 
Metius Suffetius Governor 
of Alba, 14, 16. 

Mezentius king of the He- 
trurians, 2. | 

Micipſa, king of Numidia, 
150, 151. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
168, 169 His Power and 
cruelty, 175. Ill ſucceſs a- 

inſt the Romans. 190, A 

Peace propoſed, 191. His 
interview with Sylla, 192. 

Second war with the Ro- 

mans, 200. Joins with Ser- 

torius, 204. Third war 


with the Romans, 206. 
dangers to which he is ex- 
poled, ibid. engagements, 
207, 208. Oppoſed by 
Pompey, 216. Flies, ibid. 
His mighty deſigns, 218. 
Fatal end, 219. 

Money, when firſt coined in 
Rome, 25. 


N. 


Nævius, a famous augur, 21. 
Nevius, the poet, 94. 
Nefaſti, or unlucky days, 51. 
Numantia, beſieged by ſeve- 
ral Roman generals, 140. 
Taken and razed by Scipio 
Emilianus, 141, 142. 
Numa Pompilius, fecond. 
king of Rome, 10. Scruples 
to accept the Regal Digni- 
ty, ibid. His regulations in 
religious matters, &c. 11, 
Employs a religious arti- 
fice, 12. Improvements. 
with regard to the govern- 
ment and laws,reforms the 
Calendar, 13. Dies and is 
buried with great ſolemni- 
ty, ibid. 
Numitor, the laſt king of 
Alba, 2, 4. His works ta- 
ken up and burnt, 127. 


Q. 
Octiſia, mother of Servius 
Hoſtilius, 22. 
Octavia, wife to M. Anto- 
ny. 318. Comes to Athens, 


323. Her excellent Beha- 
viout, 


I 


viour, ibid. Divorced, 32g. Her 
great patience and reſignation, 


26. 
— See Cæſar (Auguſtus.) 
Opimius the conſul, 147. Ba- 
nithed, 153. 
Oppius a generous action of his, 


E 

Oli (city of) 18. 

Ovation, the leſſer triumph, 39. 
Deſcription of it, ibid. and 40. 

Ovid, 340. 


P-pi, or borovghs, 12. 

Palladium, 12. 

Papitivs, a ſlave, abus'd, 72. 

Patna, 304. Defeated, 305. 
Ei; Speech to young Cæſar, 30 5, 
309. 

Patricians, 8. 

Perpean2, 20?. Goes to Spain, 
203. Executed, 20 5. 

Perſeus, King of Macedon, 127. 
Declares war againſt the Romans, 
127. Defeats Licinius the conſul, 

28. Defeated by the Romans, 
12%, Carried in Triumph to 

Rome, 129. 

Pharnaces, 218. His Conqueſts, 
279. Death, 280. 

 Pnilip, a King of Macedon, at 
war with the Romans, 197. It 
breaks out again, 115. His paſ- 
ſionate defire to curb the Roman 
power, 116, Defeated by . 
Flawinius, 117. Again defeated 
by him, and a peace is agreed 
on, 1:8, Dies, 227. 

Philopoemen, generaliflimo of the 
Achatans, 124. 

Phraates, king of Parthia, 215. 
217, 2'8. 

Pirates, War againſt them, 211, 
Sc, 

Pla gu-, pretended to be ſtopt by 
the dictator's driving in a braſs 
nail, 67. 

Pl.utus, the comic poet, 119. 

Plays, or dramatic pieces, when 
firt introduced in Rome, 67. 
Greatly improv'd, 94. 

Plebeians, 8, 24, 25. 


Plebiſcitum, 56. 

Pompey (Can.) 18 3. Killed, 186. 

Pompey the Great, 193. Eſteem- 
ed by Sylla, 194. tions in 
Spain, 203. Eieged Conſul, 
2 0 A ppoiated to head the War 
ag unſi the pirates, 211. Fe ds on 
that account. 212. His attempts 
againſt them, ibid. and 213. 
Cruſhes the pirates, 213. His 
great Power, ibid. Sent againſt 
Mithridates, 215 Marches againſt 
Tigranes, 217. Exploits in Aa, 
ibid. Subjects all Syria, 218. 
Takes Jeruſalem, and goes into 
the temple, 220. Returns to 
Rome, 237. His ſplendid tri- 
umph, ibid. His vanity, 238. 


His demands, 240. Jealous of 


J. Cæſar, 256. Retires from 
Rome, 257. Strengthens his In- 
tereſt, 258. Exnorted to take 
up arms agunit J. Cæſar, 251, 
Leaves Rome, 263. and Itely, 
265. His grent preparations inthe 
Eatt, 258. Vanguiſhed, 272, 
Flies into Egypt, 273. Treache- 
ro:fly murdered, 274. His 
head Cariied to J. Czfar, 275. 

Pompey the younger, 283. Over- 
thrown by Julius Cæſar, 284. 
Is in Spain, 295. Receives the 
fugitives, 311. Eis interview 
with young Czar, 218, 319. 
Eis acts of hyſtility, 319. Van- 
quiſhed, 320. Killed in Phrygia, 
221 


Pompilia, dangl.ter of Numa 


Pompilius, 13. 
Pontifices, their inſtitution, 11. 
Pontius Comitius climbs up to the 
Capitol, 64. 
Porſennz, a king in Hetruria, 


37, 38. His wats 2gairnft the 


Romans, ibid. 
Portia, Wife to M. Brutus, 289. 
Dezth, 213. 
Poſthumius Regillenſis, 43. 
Prætexta, 20. 
Prætia, a Comtezan, 222. 
Prætor, creation and office, 66. 


Propertius, 340. 
Pruſias? 
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Pruſias, king of Bithynia, 125. 


Deals perfidouſly by Fannibal, 


| ibid. Come<to Rome, 129, 130 


Prolemy, king of Egvpt, 273. 
c. His mad Behaviour, 256, 
Takes up arms againſt Cæſar 
and is crowned, 278. 

Publius Valerius, 29. 

Punic, or Catthaginian war (the 
firſt) 84. End of it, 9 3. Second 
Panic war, q. proclaim'd, 98. 
99. End of it, 113, &c. Third 
Punic War, 130. End of it, 138, 

Pycrhvs, king of Epirus, comes 
into Italy, 75. Defeats the Ro- 
mans, 76. Fights again with 
them, 8 . Goes into Sicily, 82. 
Returns to Tarentum, and defea- 
ted by the Romans, ibid. Leaves 
Italy, 8 3. His death, ibid, 


uzſtors, or publick treaſurers, 
36. Their other Functions, 37. 
Quæſtors Plebeian) 60. 
Quindecemviri, 28. 
Quicinalis, a Hill in Rome, 9. 


Regulus (Attilius) 87. Conqueſts 
"over the Corthaginians. ibid, 
kills a monſtrous Serpent, ibid. 
Taken by that people, 88 Sent 
to Rome by the Cz:thagintans, 
89. Remarkable ſpeech in the 
Senate of Rome, 90. Tortured 
miſerably by the Carthaginians, 


io 
” vl his Biith, 3. Younger 


Years, 4, 5. Death, 6. 


Rex Sacrorum, 30. 
Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia, mother of 


Romulus and Remus, 2, 3. 
Rcmans, Foundation of that Peo- 
ple, 1, 2. : 
Romans, improve ęreatly in Po- 
liteneſs, 93, 94. Their farther 
Improve ment, 115 Their De- 
generacy, 142, 1433. 
Roman ſtate, remarks on it, 31. 
RomanLadics give up their Jewels, 
Sc. 62, A great Number of La- 
dies conſpit e to kil! their Huſ- 
bands, 78. Tax'd by the ſccond 


Trinmvirate, 31. 

Rome, foundation of that City, 
6. Deſtroyed by the Gauls, 63. 
Riſes to an exalted pitch of gran. 
deur, 242. Its great Corruption, 
257. 297. 

Romulus his Birth, 3. Younger 
Years. 4, &c. Firſt king of 
Rome, 6. Rape of the Sabine 
women, 7. His marti -I exploits 
ibid. His alliance with the Sa. 
bines, other wars, regulations 
made by him in the State, 8. and 
9. *uppoſed to have been mur- 
dere d, 9. 

Roftra, whence ſo called, 77, 

Rullus, his attempts againſt the 
liderty of his Country, 22), 228 
His projects defeated by Cicere, 
229. 


Sabine Women (rape of) 7. They 
reconcile the Romans and 82 
bines, 8. 

Sacroſancti, or Tribunes, 48. 

Saguntum (Siege of that City) 98 
Salii, prieſis of Mars, 12. 
Salluſt, the Hiſtorian, 258. 
Samnites, force the Roman Army 
to paſs under the Yoke, 72. 

Saturninus, his artful conduct, 
154. Endeavours to ruin Me- 
tellus, 166. Diſturbances ra!- 
ſed by him, 167. Murdered, 
168. 

Scævola (Mutius) his bold action, 
37, 38. 

Scelerata, Street in Rome ſo cal - 
led, 26. 

Scipio, the Conſul, 102. 

Scipio, afterwards ſurnamed Afri- 
canus, 105. His rapid Conqueſt: 
in Spain, 129, Virtuous Beha- 
viour towards a beautirul captive, 
ibid. Conquers all Spain, idid. 
Elected conſul, and ſe:t into 
Africa, 110. Venquiſhes Han- 
nibal, 112, 113. Returns to 
Rome, and triumphs, 14. 
Fights againſt Antiochus the 
great, 122, Baſely treated by 

tne 
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tne Romms, zud die, 124. 

Scipio, or Metelles Pius, joins 
Pompey, 271. Defented by J. 
Ceſar, 2$1. 

Scipio, ſu named Aſiaticus, 123. 

Scipio ZEmilianus, 134 Appoint- 
ed to go againſt Carthage, 136. 
Beſieges it, ibid. Razes that city 
to the Ground, 137, &c. Takes 

Numantia, and razes it, 141, 
142. Is ſurnamed alſo Numantt- 
nus, 142. Dies, as was ſuſpected, 

by poiſon, 146. His E ogium, 

ibid. and 147. 

Sempronia, her Character, 23g. 

Senate, 9. Increaſed in Nuin- 
ber, 20. 

Senatus Conſultum, 56. 

Zeitorius Q.) 181, 186, 194. 
Conqueſts in Spain, 203. of- 
fers made him by klithridates, 
204. Murdered treacherouſly by 
Perpenna, 205, 

Serviiias Ahala, 59. 

Servius Tullius, fixth king of 
Rome, 22. A prodigy that hap- 
pencd at his bi: ta, ibid. Secures 
the ccown to him.elf, 23. Inſti- 
tute= the Cenſus, ibid. and 24. 
His AQtions at home, 24, 25. 
Wars, 25. Murder'd, ibid. and 
26. 

Sextos, eldeſt ſon of Tarquinius 
Superbus, his treacherous Con- 

. Gt, $7. 

Social war, or wars of the Allies, 
172, very dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive, 173. 

Sol liers (Roman) when firſt paid 
m Money, 69. 

Svphon'ſba, her tragical End, 111. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, 207. Rai- 
ſes an army, and overthi ows the 
Legions, ibid His great Valorr, 
20 8. Loſes his life, ibid. 

Spendius, 98. 

Spurius Caſſius, 43, 44. Is thrown 
down the Terpeian Rock, 50. 
Sulpitius (P.) the Tribune, his 
Faction, 176, &c, Murdered, 
179. 


Suovetaurilin, 24. 

Sybil's books offered to Tarquinias. 
Superbus, 27 28. 

Sylvius (kirg) 2. 

Syphax, defeated and taken Priſo- 
ner, 111m. 

Sylla, his character, 160. Quaſ- 
tor to Marius, ibid. His pride and 
vanity, 162. His warlike Ex- 
ploits, 169. O ppoſes Marius, 170. 
G-)lant actions, 174. Appointed 
to go againſt Mithridates, 17g. 
Danger he runs at Rome, 176. 
Leaves it, ibid. Returns to it at 
the head of his army, 177. Poſ- 
ſeſſes himtelf of it, 178. His 
Speech againſt the Tribunes, 
ibid. and 179. Laus enacted by 
him, 179. Proſcribes Marius, &cc. 
Goes againſt Mith-idates, 180. 
Conqueſts in Aſia, 188, 189. 
Exploits againſt Mithridates, 191. 
Returns to Italy, 193. Bloody 
protcriptionin Rome, 197, 198, 
Created perpetual dictstor, 198. 
His arbitrarvA-iminiſtcation, 199. 
Laws enacted by him, ibid. Ab- 
dicates the Diatorſhip. 200. 
Dies, 2vo1. 

'Ts 

Tanagn l, wife to Lucius Tarqui- 
nius, 18, 19. Her ambitious 
Temper, ibid. 

Tarentines, their wars with the 

Romans, 78. 

Ta peis, delivers up the Capitol 
and cruſh'd to Death, 7. 

T 2rquinius (Aruns) 25. 
Tarquintus Priſcus, fiſth king of 
Rome, 19, &c. Firſt called Lu- 
cumon, 18. A pretended Prodi- 
£y, 19. His ſpecious Harangue to 
the People, ibid. Actions after 
his Acceſſion, 20 Ealarges che 
Senate, and the Hetrurians ſubs 

mit to him, itid. His noble 
works in Rome, 21. Murdered 
by the ſous of Ancus Martius, 22. 
Tarquinius Superbus, ſeventh and 
lait King of Rome, 26. His 
cruchy, &c, Wars, treachery, 


27. 


ibid. and 28. Wars with the Ru- 
tuli, 28. Baniſhed with all hi; 
family, 30. Ret res to the He- 
trurians, ioid. Sends ambaT:dors 
to Rome, 34. Makes war againſt 
his Country, 36. Advances to 
Rome, 37. Excites all the La- 
tines to revolt, 42. Retires to 
Campania, and dies, 43. 

Tatia, married to Numa Pompi- 
lius, 13. 

Tatius, King of the Sabines, 8. 

Teleſinus, general of the Sam- 
nites, 196. 

Terence, the comic poet, 130, 
146. 


Teuta, Queen of the Illyrians, 96. 


Teutones, 2 nation of Ge:mans, 
163, 164. 

Tibullus, 340. 

Tigranes, 26, 216, 217. 

Tre boniu-, his unhappy end, 309. 

Tribes (Roman) 8. 

Tribun es (Conſular, C1. 
Tribunes (of the people) their Of- 
fice, 45, 45. Their Incroach- 
ments, 54. i 

Tribunes (Military) their Creation, 
88. Laid aſide tor ever, 66. 
Triumph, firſt inſtituted by Romu- 
lus, 7. Or more properly dy 
Tarquinius Priſcus, 20. 

Triumph (Roman) Deſcription of 
it, 49. 

Triumph, the firſt obtained on ac- 
count of foreign Wars, 85. 
Triumph (Naval) the firſt obtain- 

ed, 86. 

Triumvirate (che fitſt) 242. The 
ſecond, 309. 

T:iumviri Capitales, or Goxters, 
74. 

Tullia, 25, 26. : 

Tollus Hoſtilius, third king of 
Rome, 14. His martial Tem- 
per, 14. Eis great Libcrality, 
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27. Sybils Books offered to him, - 


Wars, ibid. and 1g. Other Wart, 
16. Takes and razes Alba, ibid. 
Wer with the Latines, ibid. 
Dies, 17. 

Turnus, Kirg of the Rutuli, 2. 


V. 

Valerius Publicola, active in cif. 
covering a conſpiracy, 36. Elec- 
ted contul, 36. Laws enacted by 
him, ibid. | 

Varro (Terentius) 104. Defeated 
by Hannibal, 1. | 

Veientes, 15, Their Incurſians, 
50, 51. 


Ve.i (City of } taken ty the Ro 


mans, 61. 


Veſta (goddeſs 11. 

Veſizal Virgins, their Inflitution, 
11. 

Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, 49. 

Vindex, a Slave, diſcovers a con- 
ſpiracy, 35. 

Vind cta, or foll Manumiſſon, 36. 

Virgil ine Poet, 316. 

Virginia, a Virgin, attempted to 
be debauched by Appius Claudius, 
£7. Killed by Virginius her Fa- 
ther, ibid. 

Variatus, a Shepherd, oppoſes 
the Romans, 139. Baſcly mur- 
der'd, 140. 

Viteil;, their Plot to reſtore Tar- 
qui2 the proud, 35. 

Volero creates great diſturbances, 


2 


Vo!umnie, wife of Coriolanus, 49. 


War (civil) the 6rft of any note 
in Rome, 178. End of it, 197. 
X 


Xantippus, ſuccours the Cartha- 
giniars, and is baſely treated by 
them, 88. 

Y 


Year, reſormed by Numa Pompi- 
livs, 13. By Janus Cæſæ 283. 


